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Fob him the ploughing of those fields 
A more ethereal harvest yields 

Than sheaves of grain ; 
Songs flash with purple bloom the rye, 
The plover's call, the curlew's cry, 

Sing in his brain. 

Touched by his hand, the wayside weed 
Becomes a flower; the lowliest reed 

Beside the stream 
Is clothed with beauty; gorse and grass 
And heather, where his footsteps pass, 

The brighter seem. 
• * • • 

For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 

Guides every plough; 
He sits beside each ingle nook 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 

Each rustling bough. 

Longfellow. 



PBEFACE. 



Robert Burns came forth with a special mission to his country 
and to humanity, by illustrating the doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood, and the consequent brotherhood of man ; also by enforcing 
the duty of cherishing the virtues of sincerity, sympathy, and 
benevolence. Wherein in the exercise of his great function he 
struggled and fell short, and wherein he triumphed, it is our chief 
object in the present work to denote or signalize. 

Bursting as a meteor upon the literary horizon of his country, 
Burns, in the course of a public career of about ten years' duration, 
attracted to his orbit persons of all ranks and various modes — a 
large portion of these becoming associated with his history. To a 
biographical account of these persons, 1 also of others whom he 
rendered notable by his genius, the first and second of the three 
volumes of this work have been devoted. After marshalling his 
friends, and those celebrated by him, we in the third volume 

1 In biographically commemorating the Lord Monboddo, Professor Dugald Stewart, 
Poet's associates, it has been deemed unneces- and Henry Mackenzie, since their memoirs are 
sary to include such distinguished persons as generally accessible. 

v 
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vi PREFACE. 

introduce the Poet himself, with special reference to his general 
mission, also as the purifier of the national minstrelsy. 

To the collection of the materials necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of his task, the writer has, under the auspices of the Grampian 
Club, dedicated a principal share of his attention during a period 
of seven years, and he is not without a ray of hope that his 
researches may conduce not only to the further illustration of the 
Poet's career, but may prove a useful contribution to the family 
history of the kingdom. 

To his numerous correspondents, who have aided him by 
supplying materials, the writer must be content with rendering 
general acknowledgments. But he cannot deny himself the satis- 
faction of expressing his special obligations to the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
of Mauchline, without whose kind assistance the work had lacked 
much authentic information. And it is his privilege to honourably 
commemorate his late much valued friend and correspondent, Miss 
Janet Niven, daughter of John Niven, one of the Poet's companions 
at Kirkoswald, since to her painstaking and successful inquiries he 
has been largely indebted for his knowledge of the Poets early 
environments. Through the late Miss Niven's good offices he has 
been enabled to present in the accompanying fac-simile a letter 
written by the Poet in his twenty - fourth year, and hitherto 
unpublished. 



6 Barnton Terrace, Blackhall, 
Edinburgh, September 1889. 
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ROBERT AIKEN. 

In the parish register of Ayr the marriage of Robert Aiken's 
parents is entered thus : — " John Aiken, sailor in Ayr, and 
Sarah Dalrymple, daughter to the deceased James Dalrymple, 
Sheriff Clerk of Ayr, were married at Kilmarnock by Mr. Richard 
Cunningham, minister at Symonton, April 6, 1738." In these 
times parish or session clerks failed to discriminate between the 
manufacturer who possessed a hundred looms and the humblest 
x)f his craftsmen — all were weavers. And so the master of the 
merchant vessel and his least important seaman were assigned, the 
same place and rank — all were sailors. In reality, John Aiken, : i#fio"' 
became brother-in-law of one of the ministers of the pansh>^s :&• 
prominent burgess. As "a shipmaster" he is designated by the 
registrar when he records the birth and baptism of his first-born. 
According to that entry, there was born to him at Ayr, on the 23rd 
of August 1739, a son Robert, this son being baptized by Mr. John 
Hamilton, minister of the Barony Church, Glasgow, to whom the 
child was presented by Mr. Patrick Ballantine, merchant in Ayr, 
owing to the father's absence at sea. Both baptizer and sponsor 
were to the baptized of near kindred. John Aiken died in 1757, 
and his wife, Sarah Dalrymple, in 1765. 1 

1 Tombstone inscription in the Old Churchyard, Ayr. 
VOL. L A 



2 THE BOOK OF ROBERT BURNS. 

Robert Aiken became a writer or solicitor in his native town, 
holding also the respectable office of district surveyor of taxes. 
Attaining wealth, he, prior to his fortieth year, purchased the 
considerable estate of Whitehill. With the Poet he became 
acquainted on the introduction of his wife's brother, John 
Hunter of Bonnietoun, who had been made familiar with his 
verses through his sister, Mrs. Fergusson of Denholm, to 
whose husband William Burns was formerly bailiff. The acquaint- 
ance must have been formed in or prior to 1783, since the 
Poet was by Mr. Aiken in the autumn of that year introduced 
to Mr. Gavin Hamilton at Mauchline, with a view to the lease 
of Mossgiel. 

On obtaining copies of Burnss compositions, Mr. Aiken read 
them to his friends, and with an elocutionary force which would 
have served to recommend less meritorious verses. The Poet 
afterwards wrote, " Mr. Aiken read me into fame." But the 
Poet's first allusion to Mr. Aiken is in a letter to John Richmond, 
dated at Mossgiel, 17th February 1786, in which he writes thus :— 
.'^Myiofrief patron now is Mr. Aiken in Ayr, who is pleased to 
express , great approbation of my works." Five days later he 
acknowledged receipt of Mr. Aiken's official tax-schedule, by 
despatching to him from Mossgiel his poem "The Inventory." 
On the 3rd April he thanked Mr. Aiken for a " kind letter " which 
accompanied a copy of one of Hannah More's volumes, a gift from 
Mrs. Cunningham of Robertland. Desiring that his correspondent 
would convey to the donor his thanks verbally, he quotes fourteen 
lines of verse, which he had inscribed on a blank leaf of the gift- 
book. These commence— 

Thou flatt'ring mark of friendship kind, 
Still may thy pages call to mind 

The dear, the beauteous donor. 
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The Poet concludes by informing his correspondent that he is about 
to send to the press his proposals for publication. 

A few days later, the Poet was disturbed by a rumour that Mr. 
Aiken, professionally consulted by Mr. Armour, had advised him to 
cut his name out of the missive by which he and Jean Armour had 
acknowledged themselves spouses — an act which might have implied 
lack of confidence in his honour. Accordingly, in a moment of 
irritation, he addressed a letter to Mr. John Ballantine of Ayr, 
their common friend, in which he refers to Mr. Aiken as his 
" quondam friend," and desires to consult with him as to the 
propriety of sending him a copy of his proposals. " If," he adds, 
" he is now reconciled to my character as an honest man, I would 
do it with all my soul ; but I would not be beholden to the noblest 
being ever God created, if he imagined me to be a rascal." * 

In the matter of subscription to the forthcoming volume of his 
friend's poems, Mr. Aiken put forth his utmost energies, with the 
result that he obtained orders for 145 copies, or nearly a fourth of 
the impression.* Nor. was the effort without suitable acknowledg- 
ment, for the Poet dedicated to his benefactor one of the principal 
poems in the Kilmarnock volume. A prose dedication to Mr. 
Aiken preceded "The Cotter's Saturday Night," and the poem 
commenced with the following encomiastic stanza : — 

My lov'd, my honor'd, much -respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 

My dearest meed, a friend's esteem and praise : 

1 The genuineness of this letter of the Poet, with the editor for inserting it Cunningham 

on its being published for the first time by was injudiciously silent, thereby engendering 

Allan Cunningham in the sixth volume of his the suspicion that he was unable to uphold the 

edition of Burns in 1834, was gravely ques- genuineness of the document. But the strain 

tioned by Mr. Aiken's daughter, who, in a is so eminently the Poet's own, that subsequent 

letter which has been published, remonstrated editors have accepted it, 
* Library edition of Burns, iv. 138. 
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To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays. 

The lowly train in life's sequester'd scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! tho* his worth unknown, far happier there, I ween ! 

The Bard further celebrated his early patron in these lines of 
epitaph : — 

Know thou, O stranger to the fame 
Of this much lov'd, much honoured name ! 
(For none that knew him need be told,) 
A warmer heart death ne'er made cold. 

In the prospect of bidding adieu to his native country, the Poet in 
his "Farewell," composed in August 1786, names Aiken and Gavin 
Hamilton as benefactors, a remembrance of whose kindness he 
would permanently cherish. He writes : — 

Thee, Hamilton, and Aiken dear, 

A grateful, warm adieu : 
I with a much-indebted tear 

Shall still remember you. 

When, owing to his unexpected success as an author, the Poet 
had abandoned his original intention of emigrating, he communi- 
cated with Mr. Aiken in the following letter, which, though 
undated, has conclusively been assigned to the early part of 
October : — 

I have for some time been pining under secret wretchedness, from causes 
which you pretty well know — the pang of disappointment, the sting of pride, 
with some wandering states of remorse which never fail to settle on my vitals 
like vultures, when attention is not called away by the calls of society, or the 
vagaries of the Muse, Even in the hour of social mirth my gaiety is the 
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madness of an intoxicated criminal under the hands of the executioner. All 
these reasons urge me to go abroad, and to all these reasons I have only one 
answer — the feelings of a father. This, in the present mood I am in, over- 
balances everything that can be laid in the scale against it. 

In a letter to Mr. Gavin Hamilton, dated the 7th of December, 
the Poet names Mr. Aiken as one of those who " took notice of " 
his " earlier poetic days ; " and in a letter to Mr. John Ballantine, 
written a week later, he further describes him as his " first kind 
patron." To Mr. Aiken personally the Poet communicated from 
Edinburgh on the 16th of December, in a. letter commencing "Dear 
Patron of my virgin Muse," and ending, " Honoured Sir, your most 
devoted servant." To the close of his life Burns cherished for Mr, 
Aiken a most cordial friendship ; he sent him copies of his best 
poems, these being always accompanied with long and kindly letters. 
The letters have unhappily disappeared. When Dr. Currie was 
engaged in preparing his edition of the Poet's works, Mr. Aiken's 
daughter was residing in Liverpool, and, at the doctor's suggestion, 
she wrote to Scotland for the poems which Burns had sent to her 
father, also for the letters. The poems, which were placed together 
in a cabinet, were found, but the letters, which Mr. Aiken had kept 
with his ordinary correspondence, were not forthcoming; nor did 
advertisements offering a reward for their restoration avail in their 
recovery. Suspicion fell upon a clerk in Mr. Aiken's employment, 
who may, under the apprehension of being detected, have committed 
them to the flames. 1 Two letters dated subsequent to 1786 have 
only been preserved: one written at Mauchline in July 1787, in 
which the Poet sends on the flyleaf a copy of his " Elegy on Sir 
James Hunter Blair;" the other, also undated, but assigned to 
August 1789, in which the Bard affirms his support of Dr. William 

1 The DalrympleB of Langlanda, by John Shaw, Esq., privately printed, 12mo, pp. 80, 81 ; 
P. F. Aiken's Memorials of Robtrt Burns, pp. 102, 103. 
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M'Gill of Ayr, then under a charge of heresy, and who had Mr. 
Aiken as his professional adviser. The letter, in which the Poet pours 
epithets of execration on Dr. M 'Gill's opponents, was followed by 
his poem of " The Kirk's Alarm." 

Possessing a keen sensibility, Robert Aiken was also loving 
and generous. In illustration of his kindly nature, Dr. Robert 
Chambers adduces the following incident : — Some years after the 
Poet's death, a gentleman, walking out with Mr. Aiken to celebrate 
the 25 th of January at Alio way Kirk, produced an ode to Burns's 
memory, which he had composed for the occasion. Aiken read a 
few verses and walked on in advance without speaking. At length 
he exclaimed, in a faltering tone, "That will do. There are two 
criteria by which 1 estimate the merits of a production of this kind : 
first, my eyes are suflused, next the buttons of my waistcoat skelp." 
His vest, adds Dr. Chambers, had actually burst open. Dr. 
Chambers adds that Mr. Aiken had once had occasion, at a large 
party, to make a speech in answer to a toast, his uncle, the Rev. Dr. 
Dalrymple, being also present. He addressed his venerable relative 
in such moving terms as to draw tears from all present. 

Mr. Aiken's powers of eloquence were widely recognised, and 
materially tended to his professional advancement. In allusion to 
his powerful pleading, he is, in " Holy Willie's Prayer," described by 
the Poet as " that glib-tongu'd Aiken." He was also styled by him 
" Orator Bob." 

After a period of feeble health, Mr. Aiken died at Ayr on the 24th 
March 1807. His remains were interred in the Old Churchyard, 
the burial-place of his kindred He married Janet, daughter of 
Andrew Hunter, Writer to the Signet, and sister of Dr. Andrew 
Hunter of Barjarg, in the county of Dumfries, Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh, who, by his wife, the Hon. Mainie 
Schaw Napier, eldest daughter of William, sixth Lord Napier, was 
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father of the late estimable John Hunter, D.D., minister of the 
Tron Church, Edinburgh; she died 17th October 1815. Of the 
marriage were born three sons and one daughter. 

Andrew Hunter, the eldest son, was the subject of Burns's 
"Epistle to a Young Friend," a poetical letter conceived in the 
Poet's best manner. At first a merchant in Liverpool, he latterly 
settled at Riga, where he acted as British Consul. He died at Riga 
in 1831. He married Mary, eldest daughter of Peter Freeland, 
merchant, Great George Street, Liverpool, by his wife, a daughter 
of Blair of Dunrode, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright ; she died 
6th January 1846, at the age of seventy. 1 Of the marriage of 
Andrew Hunter Aiken and Mary Freeland were born three sons and 
three daughters. 

Peter Freeland, the eldest son, was born at Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, in 1798. Educated in the University of Edinburgh, he 
passed advocate, but having been offered an advantageous ap- 
pointment in Stuckey's banking-house, Bristol, he accepted it, and 
thereby renounced legal practice. At Bristol Mr. Aiken actively 
concerned himself in benevolent and evangelical movements. A 
member of the civic corporation, he evinced a deep interest in the 
government of the city. A lover of art, he sketched with great 
facility, and was much esteemed as a public speaker. To the 
local institutions he lectured acceptably. He cherished a deep 
regard for the memory of the Poet as the friend of his father and 
grandfather, and appropriately presided at the Bristol Centenary 
Banquet in honour of his birth. He possessed, as a chief 
treasure, the original MS. of " The Cotters Saturday Night." In 
1842 he published a duodecimo volume entitled, A Comparative 
View of the Constitutions of Great Britain and the United States 
of America^ in six Lectures. This was followed in 1850 by a thin 

1 Tombstone inscription, St. Mary's Churchyard, Edgehill, Liverpool. 
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duodecimo volume bearing the title, War: Religiously, Morally, 
and Historically Considered. In 187& he, in his seventy-eighth 
year, issued Memorials of Robert Bw*ns, and of some of his Con- 
temporaries and their Descendants. Mr. Aiken married Constance, 
daughter of Captain Chetwood, heir of Woodbrook, Queen's County, 
Ireland, by his wife Eliza, daughter of Colonel Patton, Governor 
of St. Helena, with issue five children. 

Mr. Aiken died in 1877 at his residence, Wallcroft House, 
Durdham Down, Bristol 

Richard, second son of Andrew Hunter Aiken, married his cousin, 
Mary Blair, daughter of Captain Blair, whose brother, Alexander 
Blair, was Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. 

Andrew, third son, died 1st June 1824, at the age of seventeen. 

Mary, the eldest daughter, married General Baron de Driesen ; 
she died in 1826. Her eldest son is General Baron de Driesen of 
Eussia ; and her three surviving daughters, Alexandrina, Baroness 
Kaiilbors ; Ellen, Baroness Krudner ; and Mary, wife of Colonel de 
Meyer. 

Jane, second daughter, died young. 

Jessie, third daughter, died 10th July 1823, aged fourteen. 

John, second son of Robert Aiken, the Poet's friend, was captain 
of an East Indiaman, and afterwards an indigo planter. He 
married a daughter of General Green, and died in India, leaving 
two daughters. 

Robert, third son, seems to have died unmarried. 

Grace, only daughter of Robert Aiken, was born 12th January 
1777. Unmarried, she devoted herself to works of piety and bene- 
ficence. When a child she rejoiced the Poet by singing his own 
songs. Pleased to have an opportunity of renewing her acquaintance 
with him, she, when on a visit to her uncle, Dr. Copland, at 
Dumfries, in March 1796, got her relative to invite the Poet to meet 
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her at his house. He came, and she was much struck by his 
emaciated and sickly aspect. He said to her, " The fire in me is 
almost extinguished ; I am the shadow of my former self." * Miss 
Aiken, who warmly cherished the Poet's memory, died at Ayr on 
the 13th October 1857. 



ROBERT AINSLIE. 

Descended from the family of Ainslie of Darnchester in Berwick- 
shire, Alexander Ainslie held office as Bailie of Duns, and was factor 
or chamberlain to Hay of Drumelzier, represented by the family of 
Hay of Duns Castle. He married Isabel Hay (descended from the 
noble family of Hay, Earls of Tweeddale), by whom he had a son, 
Robert. This gentleman, born 12th August 1742,* succeeded his 
father as Bailie of Duns, and acted as land - steward for Lord 
Douglas on his Berwickshire estates. He resided at Berrywell, near 
Duns. By his wife, Catherine Whitelaw, he had several children, 
of whom the eldest son, Robert, was born on the 13th January 
1766. 8 

Robert Ainslie the younger was apprenticed to Mr. Samuel 
Mitchelson, Writer to the Signet at Edinburgh. Mr. Mitchelson 
was notable as a musical amateur, and in his house occurred the 
"Haggis scene" described in Humphrey Clinker, when Smollett 
was one of the guests. ■ i 

During the winter of 1787 Robert Ainslie became acquainted 
with Burns at Edinburgh, when he was of the age of twenty-one, 
the Bard being seven years his senior. The friends met frequently, 

1 Speech of Peter Freeland Aiken at the Bris- * Dons Parish Register, 

tol Centenary Banquet, Ballantine's Chronicle, • Ibid. 

1859, pp. 439-441. 

VOL. I. B 
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and at length arranged to perform together an excursion into 
Ainslie's native district, the south-eastern counties. 

Procuring from Mr. Mitchelson leave of absence, Ainslie left 
Edinburgh with the Poet on the morning of Saturday the 5th May. 
They rode on horseback, and on the first evening reached Berrywell, 
the residence of Robert Ainslie, senior. In that gentleman the Poet 
recognised " the clearest-headed and best-informed man he ever met 
with," and in his wife "an excellent, sensible, cheerful, amiable 
old woman." He admired their daughter, Miss Rachel, whom he 
describes as "a little embonpoint, but handsome ; her face, 
particularly her eyes, full of sweetness and good humour." To this 
description he adds, "She unites three qualities rarely to be 
found together, keen, solid penetration, sly, witty observation and 
remark, and the gentlest, most unaffected female modesty." 

On Sunday the Poet accompanied the family to Duns parish 
church ; and there, as Miss Ainslie was turning over the leaves of her 
Bible in search of a text quoted by the minister, the Poet took from 
his pocket a slip of paper, and, having written upon it with a pencil, 
handed it to the lady, who read these lines — 

Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 

Nor idle texts pursue ; 
'Twas guilty sinners that he meant — 

Not angels such as you. 

Rachel Ainslie was born on the 19th March 1768 ; she was 
much esteemed for her benignity, and died unmarried at an 
advanced age. Of his friend's two brothers, Burns, in his Journal, 
names Douglas as " a sweet, modest, clever young fellow." Douglas 
was born on the 6th May 1771 j 1 he succeeded his father as a 
writer and land-factor, and acquired the lands of Cairnbank. He 

1 Duns Parish Register. There was a former Douglas in the family, born 23rd October 1769 ; 
he died in infancy. 
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died at Eden Bank, near Banff, on the 19th September 1850, 
leaving a considerable fortune. Whitelaw, the other brother, 
became conspicuous. Born on the 17th February 1767, he qualified 
himself as a physician, and for many years held office as medical 
superintendent of the southern division of India. He published at 
London, in 1823, Clemenza, a tragic Drama. Thereafter followed 
from his pen a series of professional works : Observations on the 
Cholera Morbus in India, published in 1825 ; Materia Indica, or 
some account of those articles which are employed by the Hindoos 
and other Eastern nations in their medicines, arts, and agriculture, 
published in 1826 ; and Lectures on the Cholera, published in 1832. 
In 1831 he issued at Edinburgh, under the nom-de-plume of 
" Caledonicus," Fitz-Raymond ; or, The Rambles on the Rhine. For 
his literary and professional services* he was knighted by George IV. 

To meet Burns at Berry well was invited William Dudgeon, a local 
poet of reputation ; he was recognised by the Bard as " a worthy, 
remarkable character, of great penetration, a great deal of informa- 
tion, some genius, and extreme modesty." Dudgeon, who died in 
1813, about the age of sixty, rented the large farm of Preston ; he 
composed the song, " Up among yon cliffy rocks," formerly 
popular. 

On the 7th May Robert Ainslie and the Poet crossed the bridge 
at Coldstream, and so reached England. As they were slowly 
sauntering together on English soil, the Poet surprised his companion 
by kneeling upon the ground and repeating, in terms of the deepest 
emotion, the two concluding stanzas of "The Cotter's Saturday 
Night." The friends next visited Kelso, the ruins of Roxburgh 
Castle, and the towns of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Innerleithen ; then, 
returning to Berrywell, they from thence proceeded to Berwick and 
Dunbar. Parting with Mr. Ainslie, who returned to Edinburgh, 
the Poet re-entered England, visiting Alnwick Castle, Hermitage 
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Castle, Newcastle, Hexham, Langham, and Carlisle, thereafter joining 
his relatives at Mauchline. 

In memorial of his visit to Berry well, Mr. Ainslie, senior, handed 
to the Poet a copy of the Letters of Junius, bearing the inscription 
that it was offered " in testimony of the most sincere friendship 
and esteem." 

In the course of his short Highland tour, in the early summer 
of 1787, Burns communicated with his friend Robert Ainslie, in a 
letter dated at Arrochar, the 28th of June. On the 23rd of July 
he wrote him a humorous letter, in which he remarks that he is the 
only friend he possesses " to whom he can talk nonsense without 
forfeiting some degree of his esteem." He adds in the same easy- 
vein that he has set down his correspondent " as the staff of his 
old age." 

By his young friend the Poet had been cheered in seasons of 
despondency, but it now became his own turn to administer 
consolation. For, by unwarily involving himself in an act of social 
indiscretion, Ainslie fell into a state of deep dejection, which was not 
readily to be overcome. By a letter addressed to Berrywell on the 
23rd August, the Poet assures his friend of his warm sympathy ; 
also that he had not forfeited his confidence or esteem. 

Having returned to Edinburgh, Burns occupied a room on the 
south side of St. James' Square, his friend Ainslie lodging in the. 
same square, on the northern side. On Sunday the 25th November, 
Ainslie received a letter from the Poet, making excuse for not 
accompanying him that morning to the house of his relative Mr. 
Ainslie, the bookseller. He adds : " You will think it romantic 
when I tell you that I find the idea of your friendship almost 
necessary to my existence. . • . I don't know, upon the whole, if 
you are one of the first fellows in God's world, but you are so 
to me." 
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Living together in the same square, the friends often met. One 
afternoon — probably on a Saturday — when Ainslie had returned from 
his office early, Burns came in. Pointing to the bunker seat in the 
window, under which he kept some bottles of wine, Ainslie proposed 
that they should spend the afternoon in drinking a bottle. " No," 
said Burns ; " we must not sit dozing in the house on a fine after- 
noon as this is. And we don't require wine to stimulate our wit. 
Let us ramble over Arthur's Seat, and there feast our eyes on the 
beauties of nature/' After a walk the friends returned together to 
a late tea, and Mr. Ainslie used to relate that he had never known 
the Poet to be more instructive and entertaining than during the 
stroll and the sober repast which followed it. 

Ainslie had been tnade familiar with that portion of the Poet's 
history which related to Jean Armour; and in a letter, dated 
Mauchline, 3rd of March 1788, he was informed by him that Jean 
had consented to leave him matrimonially free. She did, and, 
deeply as she loved him, was content that for his social advancement 
he should become the husband of another. But on the dial-plate of 
the Poet's soul the hand which had quivered terribly returned to 
its true place. So, on the 26th of May, he informs Ainslie, in 
quaint fashion, that Jean had become his wife. He writes, " I have 
the pleasure to tell you that I have been extremely fortunate in all 
my buyings and bargainings hitherto — Mrs. Burns not excepted ; 
which title I now avow to the world." He adds, " I am truly pleased 
with this last affair ; it has indeed added to my anxieties for 
futurity, but it has given a stability to my mind and resolutions 
unknown before." 

The Poet's next letter to Mr. Ainslie is dated from Ellisland on 
the 15th of June. It was the third day after his arrival, and he 
hastens to assure his correspondent that he had been constantly in 
his mind. After some reflections on his own modes of thought, 
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he remarks, "You said something about religion in your last 
I don't exactly remember what it was, as the letter is in Ayrshire ; 
but I thought it not only prettily said, but nobly thought. You 
will make a noble fellow if once you were married." In a letter to 
Mr. Ainslie, dated the 30th of June, the Poet adopts a loftier vein. 
After referring to one of his new neighbours, who had rendered 
himself contemptible by his prurient talk, the Poet adds : — 

I abjure it as I would the service of helL . . . Imprudence respecting 
money matters is much more pardonable than imprudence respecting character. 
• . . Whether a man shall shake hands with welcome in the distinguished 
elevation of respect, or shrink from contempt in the abject corner of insignifi- 
cance; whether he shall wanton under the tropic of plenty, at least enjoy 
himself in the comfortable latitudes of easy convenience, or starve in the arctic 
circle of dreary poverty ; whether he shall rise in the manly consciousness of a 
self -approving mind, or sink beneath a galling load of regret and remorse, — these 
are alternatives of the last moment. 

Replying to a letter, in which Ainslie communicates that he had 
passed as a Writer to the Signet, Burns, writing from Ellisland on 
the 6th of January 1789, quotes these lines of Young — 

On Reason build Resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man. 

And in a letter to Ainslie, dated the 8th and 13th June, he 
writes : — 

Life, my dear sir, is a serious matter. ... If the relations we stand in to 
king, country, kindred, and friends be anything but the visionary fancies of 
dreaming metaphysicians; if religion, virtue, magnanimity, generosity, humanity, 
and justice be aught but empty sounds, — then the man who may be said to live 
only for others — for the beloved, honourable female whose tender, faithful 
embrace endears life, and for the helpless little innocents who are to be the 
men and women, the worshippers of his God, the subjects of his king, and the 
support, nay, the very vital existence of his country, in the ensuing age; — 
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compare such a man with any fellow whatever, who, whether he bustle and 
push in business among labourers, clerks, statesmen ; or whether he roar and 
rant and drink and sing in taverns— a fellow over whose grave no one will 
breathe a single heigh-ho, except from the cobweb tie of what is called good- 
fellowship — who has no view nor aim but what terminates in himself, — if there 
be any grovelling, earthborn wretch of our species, a renegade to common sense, 
who would fain believe that the noble creature man is no better than a sort of 
fungus, generated out of nothing, nobody knows how, and soon dissipating into 
nothing, nobody knows when; — such a stupid beast, such a crawling reptile, 
might balance the foregoing unexaggerated comparison, but no one else would 
have the patience. 

In so expressing his reflections, the Poet had a direct practical 
purpose. Young Ainslie had cherished views respecting the social 
relations, which the Poet had formerly sought to waive rather than 
emphatically to combat. Respecting these he now spoke with an 
earnestness which might not be misunderstood. And in a similar 
strain he communicated with Ainslie on the 1st of November 1789. 
After invoking upon his friend the Divine blessing, and alluding to 
his own prospects in the Excise, he proceeds : — 

Human existence in the most favourable situations does not abound with 
pleasures, and has its inconveniences and ills ; capricious, foolish man mistakes 
these inconveniences and ills as if they were the peculiar property of his 
particular situation; and hence that eternal fickleness, that love of change, 
which has ruined, and daily does ruin, many a fine fellow, as well as many a 
blockhead, and is almost, without exception, a constant source of disappoint- 
ment and misery. 

The Poet concludes : — 

I long to hear from you how you go on — not so much in business as in life. 
Are you pretty well satisfied with your own exertions, and tolerably at ease in 
your internal reflections ? 'Tis much to be a great character as a lawyer, but 
beyond comparison more to be a great character as a man. 

On the 15th October 1790 Mr. Ainslie visited the Poet at Ellis- 
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land. On the evening of that day Burns had already arranged 
to celebrate his harvest - home. In a letter to Mrs. M'Lehose, 
Mr. Ainslie describes the occasion. The party entertained con- 
sisted of a few homely neighbours, in addition to those who had 
assisted in the harvesting operations. Mr. Ainslie had expected 
that one who had basked in the sunshine of literary society at 
Edinburgh should in rural life have foregone its enjoyments, and 
therefore experienced some disappointment when he found the Poet 
content to share in the pleasures of those in a sphere inferior to 
his own. 1 From the Poet Mr. Ainslie received a MS. copy of " Tarn 
o' Shanter," which he afterwards presented to Sir Walter Scott. 

A correspondence which had begun in the heyday of youth 
afterwards waned. In November 1791 the Poet wrote to Mr. 
Ainslie in a state of severe dejection. A letter, also written 
under depression, the Poet addressed to his friend in April 1793. 
Thereafter their correspondence practically closed. We are next 
informed of Ainslie in a letter which the Poet addressed to Mrs. 
M'Lehose of the 25th June 1794. Therein he writes : — 

My old friend Ainslie has, indeed, been kind to you. I had a letter from 
him a while ago, but it was so dry, so distant, so like a card to one of his 
clients, that I could scarce bear to read it, and have not yet answered it. He is 
a good, honest fellow, and can write a friendly letter, which would do equal 
honour to his head and his heart, as a whole sheaf of his letters, which 1 have 
by me, will witness; and though Fame does not blow her trumpet at my 
approach now, as she did then, when he first honoured me with his friendship, 
yet I am as proud as ever ; and when I am laid in my grave 1 wish to be 
stretched at my full length, that I may occupy every inch of ground I have a 
right to. 

"You will make a noble fellow, if once you were married, ,, 
wrote the Poet in 1788. Ainslie waited a decade before he-became 

1 Letter addressed by Mr. Ainslie to Mrs. M'Lehose. 
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a husband. On the 22nd December 1798 he wedded Jean, daughter 
of the deceased Colonel James Cunningham of the Scots Brigade. 1 
And in his vaticination the Poet did not err, for in his mature years 
Mr. Ainslie became an energetic citizen, and in his profession 
attained a first rank. At his office, 7 Hill Street, he was usually to 
be found at the oar of business, save in the months of autumn, 
which he spent at Edingham, his estate in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Dedicating a portion of his leisure to agricultural studies, he con- 
tributed papers on husbandry to the contemporary periodicals. A 
" Memoir on the Fiorin Grass," which he contributed to the Farmer's 
Magazine in March 1812, he afterwards reprinted. This species of 
herbage, which, misled by a popular fallacy, he recommended for 
general cultivation, was styled fiorin by the Rev. Dr. Richardson of 
Clonspeckle in the county of Tyrone, who had largely raised it, but 
was simply a species of bent grass, familiar as the Agrestis 
Stolonifera of Linnaeus. The considerable excitement which 
attended its introduction rapidly subsided, and it has long been 
forgotten. 

The agricultural stagnation which attended the final discom- 
fiture of Napoleon and the restoration of peace moved Mr. Ainslie 
to use his pen in favour of protective duties. Some letters in which 
he advocated these views in the newspapers, he in 1816 repro- 
duced in an octavo pamphlet of fifty pages, with the somewhat 
extensive title of Practical Observations for the Landed and 
Agricultural Interest on the Question of Corn and Money, in a 
series of Letters, as from a Plain Man, being an Answer to the 
late Publication on that Subject by Robert Wilson, Esq., etc. 

For his somewhat narrow views in public policy, Mr. Ainslie 
compensates by an easy and good-humoured manner ; he remarks in 
his Preface that he is not indifferent as to the sale of his brochure, 

1 Edinburgh Marriage Register. 
VOL. I. 
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since he designed the profit to the " Waterloo Fund." He therefore 
expresses hope that " he shall be enabled to lay hold of some of 
that meal, which has been the subject of his discussion, and place it 
in the girnds of those who fought for us." 

An elder of the Established Church, Mr. Ainslie devoted a 
portion of his time to theological reading, and in his religious belief 
became earnest and ardent. In 1818 he issued a small work, 
entitled, A Father's Gift to his Children, being a Short View of the 
Evidences of Christianity adapted to the understanding of Young 
Persons. This was followed in 1820 by another volume, entitled, 
A Father's Second Present to his Children, or a Short Demonstra- 
tion of the View and Attributes of God, with a Roman Philo- 
sopher's Visit to Jerusalem in the time of Christ, with his supposed 
reflections and reasonings there. 

An unexpected decision of the House of Lords on a question as 
to the effect of an entail induced Mr. Ainslie to contribute a some* 
what exhaustive article on the subject to the Edinburgh Magazine 
for July 1824. It was reprinted by him under the title, The 
late noted case of Vans Agnew, wherein the House of Peers found 
that in certain circumstances a Proprietor's Entail may operate 
to the seclusion of his creditors from payment out of his own 
estate. 

Two small works, both of a religious description, completed his 
authorship. One of these appeared in 1830 under the title, Blind- 
ness and Indifference of Men to Futurity ; the other in 1831, with 
the title, Reasons for the Hope that is in us : a series of Essays on 
the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

Of Mr. Ainslie in his social relations there is a concurrent 
favourable testimony. Writing in 1834, the Ettrick Shepherd 
remarks that, having known him upwards of twenty years, he had 
experienced him to be " a downright honest, sleepy-headed, kind- 
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hearted gentleman ; " he adds, " a man of kinder or better inten- 
tions never was born." In an autobiographical sketch, Dr. William 
Chambers remarks that he "was a man of singular geniality of 
character, and very amusing from his recollections of the past." l 
Concerning him, Dr. Robert Chambers writes thus : — 

I have often conversed with him about the Bard, when age, business cares, 
and the gravity befitting his duty as an elder in the Kirk had given something 
of a different cast to his character, and never did he once admit, or seem capable 
of admitting, that the Ayrshire Poet was anything but " the finest fellow " that 
ever breathed. His love for Burns as a friend and companion remained ardent 
to the last 

Mr. Ainslie died at Edinburgh on the 11th April 1838, in his 
seventy-second year. He left a son and several daughters. The 
eldest daughter married Dr. Farquharson of Edinburgh. Esther, a 
younger daughter, was engaged in marriage to Swinton of Swinton, 
who died prior to the union ; she afterwards married the Rev. 
John Robertson, Secession minister in Duns. 



WILHELMINA ALEXANDER. 

In the year 1488, when the village of Paisley was erected into a 
royal burgh, John Alexander, described as owner of a house and 
land on the west side of the " Paisley Tak and Unhouss," was 
created a burgess. The commercial prosperity which attended this 

1 Story of a Long and Busy Life, 1882, 12mo, p. 44. 
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early burgess was inherited by his descendants, who, from one 
generation to another, steadily increased in substantial opulence. 
In 1597 Robert Alexander, a member of the Paisley family, is 
described as " chamberlain to my lord of Paisley," father of the first 
Earl of Abercorn. His grandson, Robert, born in 1604, was elected 
a magistrate of Paisley. Prospering as a lawyer, he purchased the 
estates of Blackhouse and Boghall, Ayrshire, and of Newtoun in the 
county of Renfrew. He married, and had four sons, of whom James, 
the eldest, born in 1634, adopted the sacred profession, and became 
minister of Kilmalcolm, Renfrewshire. For his adherence to the 
Presbyterian polity, he was, in 1662, deprived by Act of Parliament 
and also by the Privy Council ; he died of fever in 1669. By his 
wife, Mary Maxwell, grand-daughter of the first Lord Maxwell of 
Carlaverock, he had a son, John, who succeeded to the estates of 
Boghall and Blackhouse. This gentleman married Janet, daughter 
of Alexander Cunningham of Craigends, with issue two sons, Robert 
and William, the younger of whom settled as a banker at Edin- 
burgh, and was elected Provost and Parliamentary representative of 
that city; he founded the family of Alexander of Airdrie and 
Cowdenhill. 

Claud, second son of Robert Alexander of Blackhouse, born in 
1645, received from his father in 1671 a gift of the lands of 
Newtoun. A zealous supporter of Presbyterianism, he became 
obnoxious to the Government, and was imprisoned at Edinburgh. 
His grandson, Claud, who succeeded to Newtoun in 1738, married 
Joanna, daughter of Alexander Cunningham of Craigends, by his 
wife, Anne, daughter of Sir John Houstoun, Bart, and grand-daughter 
of John Drummond, Earl of Melfort ; of the marriage were born five 
sons and six daughters. Wilhelmina, the fourth daughter, is the 
subject of the present memoir. 

Wilhelmina Alexander was born at Paisley on the 12th April 
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1756. 1 In 1783 her second brother, Claud, who had some years 
held office at Bengal as paymaster-general of the troops, purchased 
the fine estate of Ballochmyle, and there established his resi- 
dence. Prior to his marriage in 1788, his domestic affairs were 
superintended by his sister Wilhelmina. When in 1786 the Poet 
drafted his poem, " The Vision," he in several stanzas, afterwards 
suppressed, celebrated Ballochmyle as the former residence of the 
Whitefoords. In one of these suppressed verses he compliments the 
charms of a daughter of the former owner and the sister of the 
new, thus : — 

The Pow'r that gave the soft alarms 
In blooming Whitefoord's 2 rosy charms, 
Still threats the tiny, feather'd arms, 

The barbed dart, 
While lovely Wilhelmina warms 

The coldest heart. 



Not long after he had composed " The Vision," and probably in one of 
his journeys homeward to Mossgiel from Kilmarnock, while passing 
his first edition through Wilson's press, the Poet adventured a 
solitary walk on the Ayr's banks, within the enclosures of Ballochmyle. 
There he found Miss Wilhelmina Alexander also sauntering in the 
fair scene, and on the instant resolved to further celebrate her 
charms. He produced " The Lass o' Ballochmyle, " one of his best 
songs. The Poet's incidental glance of his heroine is supposed to 
have been obtained in July, and in the following November, when 
in terms for a second edition of his poems, he addressed Miss 
Wilhelmina in these terms : — 

1 In the baptismal register of the Abbey daughter lawful to Claud Alexander and 
Parish, Paisley, she is described as "William, Susanna Cunningham." 

8 Hiss Maria Whitefoord. 
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Mossgiel, ISth November 1786. 

Madam, — Poets are such ovirl beings, so much the children of wayward 
fancy and capricious whim, that I believe the world generously allows them a 
larger latitude in the rules of propriety than the sober sons of judgment and 
prudence. I mention this as an apology for the liberties that a nameless 
stranger has taken with you in the enclosed poem, which he begs leave to 
present to you. Whether it has poetical merit any way worthy of the theme, 
I am not the proper judge ; but it is the best my abilities can produce ; and, what 
to a good heart will perhaps be a superior grace, it is equally sincere as fervent. 

The scenery was nearly taken from real life, though I daresay, Madam, you 
do not recollect it, as I believe you scarcely noticed the poetic reverer as he 
wandered by you. I had roved out, as chance directed, in the favourite haunts 
of my Muse — the banks of the Ayr, to view Nature in all the gaiety of the 
vernal year. The sun was flaming over the distant western hills ; not a breath 
stirred the crimson opening blossom, or the verdant spreading leaf. It was a 
golden moment for a poetic heart I listened to the feathered warblers pouring 
their harmony on every hand, with a congenial kindred regard, and frequently 
turned out of my path, lest I should disturb their little songs, or frighten 
them to another station. Surely, said I to myself, he must be a wretch indeed, 
who, regardless of your harmonious endeavour to please him, can eye your 
elusive flights to discover your secret recesses, and rob you of all the property 
Nature gives you — your dearest comforts, your helpless nestlings. Even the 
hoary hawthorn twig that shot across the way, what heart at such a time but 
must have been interested in its welfare, and wished it preserved from the 
rudely-browsing cattle, or the withering eastern blast) Such was the scene, 
and such the hour, when in a corner of my prospect I spied one of the finest 
pieces of Nature's workmanship that ever crowned a poetic landscape, or blest a 
poef/s eye — those visionary bards excepted who hold commerce with aerial 
beings. Had Calumny and Villany taken my walk, they had at that moment 
sworn eternal peace with such an object. 

What an hour of inspiration for a poet! It would have raised plain, 
dull, historic prose to metaphor and measure. The enclosed song was the 
work of my return home, and perhaps but poorly answers what might have 
been expected from such a scene. I am going to print a second edition of my 
poems, but cannot insert these verses without your permission. I have the 
honour to be, Madam, your most obedient and very humble servant. 
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A compliment such as the Poet had paid both in verse and prose 
merited a response, and other gentlewomen, fortunate enough to 
attract his Muse, had expressed gratitude and conveyed their 
appreciation. But Miss Wilhelmina remained silent ; yet, as she 
offered no opposition to the verses being made public, the Poet 
included them in his next volume. At the gentlewoman's silence 
he was nevertheless deeply wounded. To a transcript of his letter 
to Miss Wilhelmina, in one of his common-place books, he has, with 
the date of 1792, added the following note : — 

Well, Mr. Bums, and did the lady give you the desired permission 1 No ! 
she was too fine a lady to notice so plain a compliment. As to her great 
brothers, whom I have since met in life on more equal terms of respectability, 
why should I quarrel their want of attention to me ? When Fate swore their 
purses should be full, Nature was equally positive that their heads should be 
empty. . . . 

Could the Poet have anticipated the future, these bitter reflec- 
tions had not been made, for Miss Wilhelmina's nephew, at the 
spot where "the bonnie lass" and the Poet met, erected a com- 
memorative grotto, while, placing the Poet's letter and song in a 
handsome frame, he arranged for their permanent exhibition in the 
farmhouse of Mossgiel, where the words were written. 

Miss Wilhelmina died unmarried in 1843, at the advanced age 
of eighty-eight. 

Of " the bonnie lass's " five brothers, Eobert, the eldest, born in 
1747, succeeded in 1772 to the lands of Newtoun, which he after- 
wards sold ; he died without issue. Claud, first of Ballochmyle, 
born in 1753, married, in 1788, Helenora, daughter of Six William 
Maxwell, Bart., of Springkell, by his wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, Bart., of Ardgowan. Of three sons born 
of the marriage, Claud and William Maxwell successively held the 
family estate, and both died without issue. Boyd, the third son, 
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born in 1796, succeeded to Ballochmyle in 1853, and died in 1861. 
He married, in 1828, Sophia Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Benjamin 
Hobhouse, Bart., with issue. His eldest son, Claud, now of 
Ballochmyle, was born on the 15th January 1831. A major-general 
in the Guards, and a deputy-lieutenant of Ayrshire, he was at the 
general election in 1874 elected M.P. for South Ayrshire. In 
recognition of his public sendees he was, on the 13th February 
1886, created a baronet Major-General Sir Claud Alexander 
presided at the inauguration of the monument to the Poet at 
Kilmarnock on the 9th August 1879. 
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Younger son of the laird of Ellanton, in the parish of Symington, 
Ayrshire, William Auld was born in 1709, and took his degree at 
the University of Edinburgh on the 6th May 1733. From the 
Exchequer he, on the 18th November 1737, had a bursary of 
theology. After attending some classes in the University of 
Glasgow, he completed his theological training by attending for one 
or two terms the University of Leyden. Subsequently he acted as 
tutor in the family of the laird of Schawfield. Licensed to preach 
by the Presbytery of Hamilton on the 27th November 1739, he, 
on the 29th April 1742, 1 was ordained minister of the parish of 
Mauchline.* 

1 Fasti Ecd. Scot. ii. 123 ; Edgar's Old Canongate of Edinburgh, and as he was return- 

Church Lift in Scotland, second series, p. ing to his inn, his entertainer relates how some 

376. rude fellows exclaimed, in passing him, 

* In his common -place book James Bos well " There's a wig like the hundred and nine- 
represents Mr. Auld as wearing a large wig teenth Psalm." — Boewelliana, Lond. 1874, 
with numerous curls. So attired, he took a pp. 263-64. 
Sunday-evening supper with Boswell in the 
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At the outset of his ministry Mr. Auld was strongly opinionative 
and self-willed. When he entered on his duties at Mauchline he 
discontinued a week-day service formerly held, and was, by the 
Presbytery, ordered to resume it. Not long afterwards he fell into 
variance with a reverend neighbour, Mr. Patrick Wodrow, minister 
of Tarbolton, a gentleman remarkable for his inoffensive manners 
and placidity of nature. Yet somehow Mr. Auld took up a report to 
his disadvantage, which he continued to urge even when his brethren 
of the Presbytery strongly insisted on the withdrawal. Against a 
decision to this effect, which further enjoined that the accuser should 
be reproved for his persistency, Mr. Auld presented an appeal to the 
General Assembly. But this tribunal refused to entertain the com- 
plaint, and with reference to it and Mr. Wodrow's rejoinder, gave a 
deliverance on the 15th May 1745, recommending the brethren "to 
bury their differences in oblivion, and to live henceforth in brotherly 
love and friendship." Thereafter differences were adjusted. 

Mr. Auld's tendency to opinionativeness occasionally reasserted 
itself. In 1767 one of his ministerial brethren fell under scandal, 
while the examination of certain witnesses in relation to the inquiry 
was entrusted to Mr. Auld and the minister of Riccarton. As both 
commissioners failed to perform their office, they were called upon to 
answer for their dereliction. The minister of Riccarton was excused 
on the ground of weak health, but when Mr. Auld set forth that he 
could not get a horse to carry him to Glasgow, where the witnesses 
resided, the plea was held as an evasion, and he was reproved by 
the Moderator. 

Though unwilling to personally submit himself to ecclesiastical 
authority, Mr. Auld was indisposed to allow a like privilege to those 
who held a lower office in the Church. In 1772 Mr. Andrew Noble, 
parish schoolmaster and session-clerk of Mauchline, was pursued by 
a female as the father of her illegitimate child. By the Presbytery 

VOL. h D 
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Mr. Noble was assoilzied, and Mr. Auld, as instructed, intimated 
their decision from the pulpit. But three members of the kirk- 
session, viz. Matthew Campbell, Robert Millar, and James Lamie, 
protested against the judgment, and withdrew their attendance from 
the court. And when, in December 1772, Mr. Auld called them to 
account, they refused to return to their duties so long as Mr. Noble 
officiated as clerk. One of the dissentients, James Lamie, alleged 
that Mr. Noble's " bad character had spread through the country." 
To this plea Mr. Auld presented a written rejoinder. In this he 
remarked that, if Mr. Lamie had wished a vote taken about the 
continuance of Mr. Noble as session-clerk, he ought to have put the 
question in the court before quitting his attendance. He then 
strongly urged that Mr. Noble, having been acquitted in the proper 
court, should be held free. 

The secrets of his, and every man's heart and life — he added — must be left 
to the judgment of God ; but after justice had taken its course, charity should 
have free scope. And charity, which thinketh no evil, should lead every 
Christian to think the best, and in doubtful cases to err on the charitable side. 

After an interval Mr. Lamie admitted error, and was permitted to 
return to his duties, but the two other dissentient elders were 
struck off. 

In upholding the cause of one who, subjected to trial, had been 
pronounced not guilty, Mr. Auld acted strictly in order, yet it 
became obvious that the clerk of session lacked those moral qualities 
which were essential to his office. A habitual toper, he became 
otherwise notorious for his profligacy, till at length Mr. Auld was 
compelled to take action. Owing to the recordership being vested 
in Noble's person, we do not know much of the affair, but the kirk- 
session's minute of the 3rd December 1781 reads as follows : — 

The session appoint a committee of their number to look into books and 
accounts belonging to the session, and to get a settlement and clearance in 
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affairs belonging to the session before the end of January. The session taking 
the clerk's affair into consideration, and Mr. Noble being present acknowledges 
his sin and offence against God as well as the session, and declares his resolution 
to behave as it becometh in all time coming. 

Respecting Mr. Noble and his doings the kirk-session minutes 
fail to inform us further, but an entry in the record subsequent to 
Mr. Auld's death would serve to show that the parochial court and 
their clerk had got into legal conflict. The entry proceeds thus : — 

January 14, 1792. — The session considering that a dispute has long subsisted 
between them and their clerk before the Court of Session, respecting his offices 
of session-clerk and precentor, which is now ended in favour of the clerk ; the 
session having upon the 5th current paid him £21, 10s. sterling as his expense 
of process before said court, now order that he be paid his emoluments intro- 
mitted with by the kirk-session, and his fees due by them, conform to account 
produced and agreed to by the session, etc. 1 

The prosecution of Mr. Gavin Hamilton by the kirk-session of 
Mauchline, conducted at Mr. Auld's instance, is fully set forth in our 
memoir of that gentleman. 

It became Mr. Auld's duty as minister of Mauchline to exercise 
discipline upon the Poet. Burns had doubly offended, inasmuch as, 
apart from the irregularities connected with his marriage, he had 
been a conspicuous supporter of Mr. Hamilton. Nor could Mr. 
Auld have been unaware that the Bard had exercised his genius in 
exposing him to ridicule in connexion with the Hamilton inquiry. 
But Mr. Auld, though strict in discipline and in his ordinary 
procedure most uncompromising, was incapable of prostituting the 
ministerial office to purposes of revenge ; so while, according to rule, 
he caused the Poet in acknowledgment of his offence to appear 
before the congregation three several Sundays, he allowed him to 
stand in his own seat, instead of in the place usually assigned 

1 For these extracts from the minutes of Mauchline kirk-session records, we are indebted to Dr. 
Andrew Edgar, minister of the parish. 
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to parochial delinquents; and the words which he addressed to 
him and four others on the third and last of these appearances 
have been preserved in his own MS. They are not harsh but suit- 
able, and the exhorter, while emphatically pointing out the untoward 
consequences of social aberration, concludes a pious exhortation to 
amendment in these words: " Beware of returning again to your sin 
as some of you have done, like the dog to his vomit, or like the sow 
that is washed to her wallowing in the mire." 1 These words, 
addressed to him on Sunday the 6th of August 1786, the Poet 
indicated he had not forgotten, since in his autobiographical letter, 
written on the 2nd of August 1787, he remarks that certain farming 
misfortunes had " overset all his wisdom," and that consequently 
he had returned " like the dog to his vomit, and the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire." 

As a preacher Mr. Auld was most acceptable, and to his popu- 
larity was largely due those large attendances at the celebration of the 
communion at Mauchline, which led Burns to compose his " Holy 
Fair." In 1750, when the communicants at Mauchline were first 
enumerated, the roll presented 578 names; in 1763 it had increased 
to 700, in 1773 to 1000, and in 1786 to 1400. After Mr. Auld's 
death the communion roll at once decreased to 700, and to 500 
not long afterwards. Dr. Edgar, the present accomplished minister 
of the parish, having had an opportunity of examining Mr. Auld's 
MS. discourses, has expressed an opinion of them in these words: — 

They are vigorous and sensible productions, sound in doctrine, and direct in 
application, and, if delivered with animation and improved by impromptu 
embellishments, they would in their day be counted good specimens of plain 
preaching. They were thoroughly practical discourses. 2 

1 In a small MS. volume Mr. Auld carefully wrote out all his exhortations to persons under 
discipline. That volume is now in the possession of Mr. Auld's great-grand-nephew, the Rev. 
John W. Ritchie of Langside. 

Old Church Life in Scotland, by Andrew Edgar, D.D., Second Series, Lond. 1886, p. 379. 
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In discharging the ordinary duties of a parish minister Mr. Auld 
was singularly painstaking. In the interests of the poor his zeal 
was unflagging. At meetings of heritors he pleaded on their behalf, 
and, in order to augment the kirk-session store for their relief, he 
was careful in exacting the stipulated fines when baptisms and 
marriages were conducted in private houses, also in securing mort- 
cloth dues and other parochial payments. Abuses, both physical 
or moral, he actively corrected. The parish churchyard, which had 
long been a species of Gehenna, he induced the heritors to protect 
by a proper fence. The degrading practice of cock-fighting, included 
among the annual pastimes, he checked and ultimately stopped. 
He urged the becoming observance of the Sabbath, and with that 
view prohibited the proclamation by the church-officer of roups and 
sales to the congregation as they retired from service, 

A warm upholder of evangelical doctrine, Mr. Auld avoided 
public discussion, being content to indicate his sentiments within 
the bounds of his parish. In the Church Courts his utterances were 
few, and he did not aspire to be a leader. In " The Twa Herds " 
Burns has styled him "an apostle," a designation which, though 
applied humorously, was intended as complimentary to his zeal. 
But in " The Kirk's Alarm " the Poet has censured him thus : — 



Daddy Auld, Daddy Auld, 
There's a tod in the fauld, 

A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; l 
Tho* ye do little skaith, 
Ye'll be in at the death, 

For if ye canna bite ye may bark, 
Daddy Auld, 

Gif ye canna bite ye may bark. 

1 Mr. Gavin Hamilton. 
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These lines were not intended for preservation, which is the best 
apology that can be made for their reckless irreverence. 

Mr. Auld died on the 12th December 1791, in the eighty-third 
year of his age and fiftieth of his ministry. 



JOHN BALLANTINE. 

One of Burns's early patrons was Mr. John Ballantine of Ayr. 
He was a merchant in the place, as is denoted in his service as 
heir-general to his father, dated the 19th January 1784, but he 
was also a banker, and as such was best known in the locality. 
John Ballantine, merchant in Ayr, who became Provost of the 
burgh, married, first, Elizabeth, daughter of John Crawford, bailie 
of Ayr, and by her had four sons, who attained maturity — William, 
Hugh, Patrick, and John. Patrick became a shipmaster in Ayr, 
and married first, in December 1728, his cousin Anna Lockhart, 
daughter of John Lockhart, " chirurgeon apothecary " in Ayr. A 
son of the marriage, named John, born 4th October 1729, was pre- 
sented for baptism by his maternal grandfather, John Lockhart, 
the father being at the time absent at sea. Patrick Ballantine 
married secondly, 28th December 1736, Anna, daughter of James 
Hunter, writer, Ayr. 

William, eldest surviving son of Provost John Ballantine, was 
born on the 23rd August 1694. On the 10th October 1733 he was 
served heir to his brother Hugh, and is in the instrument of service 
described as "merchant in Ayr." Engaging in municipal affairs, 
he was chosen Dean of Guild, and was afterwards elected a 
magistrate. He died 29th March 1777, at the age of eighty-three. 
On the 11th July 1741 he had married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
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Bowman, merchant in Glasgow, who in 1715, and again in 1719, 
filled the office of Lord Provost of that city ; she died 19th October 
1779, aged sixty-eight. Of the marriage were born eight children, 
of whom five died in infancy. Of three sons who attained man- 
hood, William died on the 28th September 1783, at the age of 
thirty-eight. Patrick engaged in merchandise at Ayr, and, becoming 
prosperous, acquired the lands of Castlehill in the vicinity. He 
died on the 4th June 1810, at the age of fifty-eight. 1 

John Ballantine, an elder son of Bailie William Ballantine and 
Elizabeth Bowman, was born on the 22nd July 1743, and was 
trained to business by his father. As a merchant and banker in 
Ayr, also as Dean of Guild of the burgh, he held an influential 
status when Burns was, by his relative, Mr. Robert Aiken, intro- 
duced to his acquaintance. Accordingly, when the Poet issued 
proposals for the publication of his poems, Mr. Ballantine was one 
of those to whom he applied for aid in procuring subscribers. In 
an undated letter to him, which has been ascribed to the 14th April 
1786, the Poet writes : — 

Honoured Sir, — My proposals came to hand last night, and knowing that 
you would wish to have it in your power to do me a service as early as any- 
body, I enclose you half a sheet of them. 

In procuring subscribers Mr. Ballantine aided conspicuously. 

"Writing to Mr. Aiken an undated letter, ascribed to the 8th 
October 1786, the Poet laments the miscarriage of his arrangements 
with the Kilmarnock printer for a second edition of his poems, since 
it denied him the opportunity of including in the volume a com- 
pliment to Mr. Ballantine. He writes : — 

There is scarcely anything hurts me so much in being disappointed of my 
second edition as not having it in my power to show my gratitude to Mr. 

1 Inscription on tombstone in the Old Churchyard of Ayr. 
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BaUantine by publishing my poem of " The Brigs of Ayr." I would detest 
myself as a wretch if I thought I were capable in a very long life of forgetting 
the honest, warm, and tender delicacy with which he enters into my interests. 

To Mr. BaUantine the Poet wrote from Mossgiel on the 20th of 
November, enclosing the MS. of one of his recent poems; he 
intimates that he would visit Ayr on the 24th, when he desired 
to consult him and Mr. Aiken with respect to his proposed excur- 
sion to Edinburgh, and on other matters. 

From Edinburgh Burns communicated with Mr. BaUantine 
on the 13th December 17S6. In his letter he informs his friend 
as to his reception in the capital After naming the leading persons 
from whom he had received attention, he proceeds : — 

I was, sir, when I was first honoured with your notice, too obscure ; now I 
tremble lest I should be ruined by being dragged too suddenly into the glare of 
polite and learned observation. I shall certainly, my ever honoured patron, 
write you an account of my every step. 

To Mr. BaUantine the Poet despatched a letter on the 14th 
January 1787, and again on the 24th of February. In the latter 
communication he suggests that such of his Ayr friends as had 
"subscription-bills" should send them at once to Mr. Creech, so 
that they might be included in the printed list of subscribers. 
When the second edition of his poems was received from the 
printing-office, the Poet sent to Mr. BaUantine one hundred copies 
to supply his subscribers. 

In his new edition Burns fulfilled his intention of including his 
poem on " The Brigs of Ayr," and of inserting it with a special 
dedication to Mr. BaUantine. In the introduction he compUments 
Mr. BaUantine in these lines : — 

The simple Bard, rough at the rustic plough, 
Learning his tuneful trade from ev'ry hough ; 
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Shall he — nurst in the peasant's lowly shed, 
To hardy independence bravely bred 
• • • • 

Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 
The servile, mercenary Swiss of rhymes ? 

No ! though his artless strains he rudely sings, 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings, 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward. 
Still if some patron's gen'rous care he trace, 
Skill'd in the secret to bestow with grace \ 
When Ballantine befriends his humble name, 
And hands the rustic stranger up to fame, 
With heartfelt throes his grateful bosom swells, 
The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels. 

In the autumn of 1787 Mr. Ballantine received a further tribute 
to his worth and public spirit by being advanced to the office of 
chief magistrate of Ayr. His election is thus minuted : — " 1st 
October 1787. — The Magistrates and Council old and new, with 
the Deacons of Crafts, have elected, and hereby nominate and elect 
John Ballantine to be Provost of this Burgh for the ensuing year, 
who accepted of his office, and gave his oath to discharge the same 
faithfully." 1 

Mr. Ballantine performed the duties of his magisterial office 
with much efficiency. In illustration of his fidelity Dr. Robert 
Chambers presents the following narrative : — 

At an election for the Ayr district of burghs, the delegate for Campbel- 
town being detained by stormy weather, the Ayr electors, who had the casting 
vote, were disposed to nominate their Provost ; but Mr. Ballantine disdained 
taking advantage of an accident, and caused the vote to be given for the person 
whom the Campbeltown delegate was known to favour. 

1 Burgh Record of Ayr. 
VOL. L B 
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The Poet celebrates his friend as " Provost John," in " The 

Kirk's Alarm," thus : — 

Toun of Ayr, toun df Ayr, 

It was mad I declare, 
To meddle wi' mischief a-brewing ; 

Provost John is still deaf 

To the church's relief 
And orator Bob * is its ruin, 

Mr. Ballantine died at Ayr on the 15th July 1812. Tradition 
reports him as a benevolent gentleman, who loved cheerful society 
and entertained hospitably. As an early and useful patron of 
Robert Burns, he merits honourable commemoration. He died 
unmarried, and in the lands of Castlehill was succeeded by his 
nephew, Mr. James Ballantine, advocate. 



JOHN BEUGO. 

John Bego " in Hewatstoun " died in May 1574. By his wife, 
Agnes Balgarvie, he had three sons — John, Ninian, and Thomas ; 
also three daughters — Helen, Bessie, and Margaret. His "free 
gear " in farm crop and stocking is, in his testament dative, valued 
at £233, 4s. 8d.* 

On the 5th January 1655 Gavin Beugo, elder and younger in 
Breach [Broich], Linlithgowshire, obtained sasine of an annual rent 
of the lands of Little Blackburn, in the same county. 8 Subsequent 
to this period, members of the Beugo family, the name being 

1 Mr. Robert Aiken. 

8 Edinburgh Commissariot Record, Testaments, yoL v., 4th February 1575. 

a Linlithgow Register of Sasines, 
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occasionally spelt Bigo, appear in the parish of Uphall, also in 
other parishes in Linlithgowshire. On the 7th June 1708 John 
Beugo is named as "skinner in Linlithgow." 1 He was father 
of three sons — William, John, and James. William, the eldest, 
baptized 14th May 1694, became a skinner burgess of Linlithgow 
in succession to his father. By his wife, Susan Hunter, he had 
several children, of whom a son, Robert, was baptized 2nd July 
1746.* 

From the Linlithgowshire stock descended Gavin Beugo, a 
licentiate of the Church, resident in Edinburgh. By his wife, 
Elizabeth Fillans, he had a son John. 

John Beugo, son of Gavin Beugo and Elizabeth Pillans, was born 
at Edinburgh on the 7th May 1759. 8 Having completed his 
apprenticeship to an engraver in the city, he commenced business 
on his own account, and soon attained to a measure of eminence. 
When, in the early spring of 1787, Mr. Alexander Nasmyth, then a 
young artist advancing into fame, had painted gratuitously a 
portrait of Burns for the Edinburgh subscription edition of his 
poems, Mr. Beugo agreed to transfer the likeness to copper on the 
same terms. Not unaware that his task was an important one, he 
personally had sittings from the Poet, and thereby secured an exact 
representation of his lineaments. 

In the engraver of his portrait Burns found a companion of his own 
age, who, considerably conversant with the English and classic poets, 
was himself a votary of the Muse. After the sittings were completed, 
the artist and his sitter continued to frequently meet, and at length 
they arranged to improve their acquaintance with the French 
language by together attending a private evening class, taught by 
M. Louis Cauvin, a noted French teacher in the city. These 

1 General Register of Deeds (Dalrymple * Linlithgow Parish Register, 

office), vol. xcv. * Edinburgh Parish Register. 
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French lessons were resumed when the Poet in the autumn of 1787 
returned from his summer tour. 1 

In the autumn of 1788, when the Poet had settled at Ellisland, 
Mr. Beugo addressed him in a friendly letter. On the day after 
receiving it, being the 9th of September, the Poet sent an answer. 
After expressing the pleasure he had in receiving his communica- 
tion, and making some reference to his farm and his environments, 
with other details, he sums up : — 

If your Letter functions would give you leisure to write me, I should be 
oxtremely happy; that is, if you neither keep nor look for a regular corre- 
spondence. I hate the idea of being obliged to write a letter. I sometimes 
write a friend thrice a week, at other times once a quarter. . . . Could you 
conveniently do me one thing ? Whenever you finish any head, I should like 
to have a proof copy of it. I might tell you a long story about your fine 
genius ; but as what everybody knows cannot have escaped you, I shall not say 
one syllable about it. 

While prosecuting with ardour and success his special art, Mr. 
Beugo continued to write verses. In 1797 he issued an octavo 
volume, entitled, Poetry, Miscellaneous and Dr'arnatic, by an 
Artist. This work, embracing 244 pages, was published in the 
usual manner, but in reality was intended by the writer as an 
offering to his friends. In introducing his compositions, he 
addresses his readers in these terms : — 

Poetry, though it has never encroached on the regular labour of the author 
in his profession, yet has occupied a constant share of his attention. To him, 
therefore, the present publication becomes a reality for time past, and accounts 
for many hours that might have been more unprofitably spent. With regard to 
its success, he will not allow himself to be anxious. He believes that the 
public is, for the most part, as much inclined to praise as to censure, and that 
in the application of either it is seldom wrong. He therefore simply states 

1 Library edition of Burns's Works, iv. 809. 
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that he has endeavoured to deserve well. If he is unsuccessful, he then trusts 
that he has done no more harm than he who writes his verses on the sand, 
which the waves of the returning tide will infallibly wash away. 

In " The Dream of St Cloud," a dramatic poem, the author 
celebrates the praises of virtue, but, invoking the aid of fairydom, 
he lapses into the artificial. His poem on the " Esk Water," 
embracing some descriptions of the Scottish capital, exhibits a 
melodious diction. Some of the writer s reflections are singularly- 
felicitous. Thus : — 

" Solitude ! beneath thy friendly shade, 
A welcome guest may I be often made, 
How lost are they, who from thy haunts depart, 
Fearful to learn the secrets of the heart ! 
How blest are they, who dare their errors scan, 
And wring the bosom to exalt the man ! " 

But the Poet has no sympathy with those who pretend that the 
higher religious life is to be found in seclusion from the world and 
an abnegation of its claims. He writes : — 

To him alone, who, with industrious aim, 
Pursues an useful art, and honest fame ; 
To him who seeks his fellow's wants to know, 
Who feels a brother's bliss, a brother's woe y 
To him, alone, does nature bounteous reign 
And smile eternal o'er the wide champaign : 
And thus in grotto, as in green abode, 
To relish nature is to walk with God. 

Subsequent to the publication of his volume, Mr. Beugo 
abandoned poetry, and sought recreation in other pursuits. 
Secretary to the first Exhibition of Paintings, held in Sir Henry 
Raeburn's rooms in York Place, he became the cherished associate 
of the leading artists who had their headquarters in the capital. 
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Among his engraved portraits the more esteemed are those of the 
Earl of Denbigh after Vandyke, Dr. Nathaniel Spens after Raeburn, 
Dr. Cullen after Martin, Dr. Adam Ferguson after Reynolds, and of 
Admiral Lord Duncan. In the commencement of the century, and 
subsequently, he engraved notes for the Commercial Bank, also for 
the Bank of the British Linen Company. When he received sittings 
from Burns, his engraving premises were situated in Princes Street ; 
he latterly resided on the South Bridge, opposite the University, 
his windows commanding a view of the Fife coast. After he had 
passed his seventieth year, his health became feeble, and latterly his 
mental energies were considerably impaired. He died on the 13th 
December 1841, and his remains were committed to the Grey friars 
Churchyard. 

Mr. Beugo married, about 1807, Elizabeth M'Dowall, a native 
of Edinburgh. She is described on the family tombstone as born 
25th March 1764, and as having died on the 16th June 1849. 1 Of 
the marriage was born a daughter, Agnes, who married Mr. John 
Scott, officer of Customs, Leith. Though not specially cultivating 
the fine arts, Mrs. Scott executed oil paintings of her father and 
mother, of which the former is now in the gallery of Messrs. Doig & 
M'Kechnie, George Street. In a codicil to her will, dated 6th 
March 1873, Mrs. Scott bequeathed to the Royal Scottish Academy 
the china ink drawing, prepared by her father, of the portrait of 
Dr. Spens in the Archers' Hall ; also some other objects of art to 
the Scottish National Gallery. Her husband, Mr. John Scott, was 
an intelligent collector of ancient medals. On the Beugo family 
tombstone, the names of Mr. and Mrs. Scott are inscribed thus : — 
"John Scott, born 31st May 1803, died 15th February 1863, and 
his wife, Agnes Beugo, born 17th January 1810, died 29th August 
1874." 

1 Tombstone in Grey friars Churchyard. 
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Besides the portrait executed by Mrs. Scott, there are in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery three other likenesses of Mr. 
Beugo : two pencil drawings, one in profile by R. C. Bell ; also a 
painting in oil by George Willison, the gift of Mr. J. R. Findlay of 
Aberlour. The several portraits represent features of a contem- 
plative character, deeply imbued with benevolence. 



THE MISSES BIGGAR. 

Among the Poet's occasional associates at Kirkoswald were four girls, 
daughters of the Rev. Matthew Biggar, the parochial clergyman. 
Their Christian names were Margaret, Janet, Elizabeth, and Louisa. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, was born at Kirkoswald on the 
31st January 1755 ; she remained in her native parish, and there 
died unmarried in 1843 at the age of eighty-eight. 

Janet, the second daughter, born on the 6th April 1756, married, 
23rd March 1797, the Rev. Robert Callander, minister of Kirk- 
maiden, a native of Falkirk ; he resigned his charge, and died at 
Maybole on the 29th December 1812. Mrs. Callander died without 
issue on the 20th June 1814. 

Elizabeth, the third daughter, born 18th August 1757, married 
John Graham, farmer at Dalwhat, in the parish of Kirkoswald, a 
nephew of Douglas Graham, the prototype of " Tarn o' Shanter ; " 
she survived her husband, and died at Kirkoswald in 1838 at the 
age of eighty-two. She had two sons, who both died unmarried ; 
also two daughters, who both married, with issue. 

Louisa, fourth and youngest daughter, born on the 22nd Sep- 
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tember 1761, married, 25th August 1806, the Rev. James Inglis, 
her father's successor at Kirkoswald; she died 5th January 1846, in 
her eighty-fifth year ; her husband on the 15th May 1847. 1 

The Rev. Matthew Biggar ministered at Kirkoswald from the 
year 1752 till his death in 1806. He married, 8th January 1754, 
Margaret, second daughter of Mr. Robert Wodrow, minister of 
Eastwood, the celebrated historian. An only son, Thomas Kennedy, 
died in infancy. 



REV. THOMAS BLACKLOCK, D.D. 

The sept of Blacklock occupies a respectable status among the 
yeoman families of Dumfriesshire. Johfi Blacklock, from Kirkpatrick- 
Juxta, settled in Dumfries as a merchant about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and died in that place on the 7th June 1806, at 
the age of eighty-one. His son, Archibald Blacklock, a surgeon of 
the Royal Navy, who was present at the siege of New Orleans and 
in other military engagements, retired from active service and 
settled at Dumfries. He took a leading part in securing a cast of 
Burns's cranium for a phrenological purpose ; and when the Asiatic 
cholera visited Dumfries in 1832, he rendered important service in 
allaying the epidemic. He died on the 6th of January 1875, at the 
age of eighty-four. His son, Dr. Ambrose Blacklock, whose literary 
attainments were of a high order, officiated as Professor, first of 

1 Dr. Robert Chambers relates an anecdote ground out of which he was taken, whereas it 

that, the Misses Biggar having rallied the Poet behoved woman, he added to look np to man, 

on walking with his head bent downwards, he since from man she was taken. The story has 

replied that he did so as contemplating the a remoter origin. 
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JSurgery, and afterwards of Medicine, in the Medical College of 
Madras, and was latterly promoted as Deputy Inspector-General of 
the Indian Medical Department. He died at Chittoor in India on 
the 11th February 1873, at the age of fifty-six. Dr. Ambrose 
Blacklock composed a treatise on sheep, which has passed through 
several editions. 1 

A member of the Dumfriesshire family settled in Cumberland, 
and became progenitor of the subject of the present memoir. His 
father, John Blacklock, a bricklayer, practised his art, first in 
Cumberland and afterwards in London, where, obtaining satisfactory 
employment, he felt justified in contracting marriage. He married 
about the year 1718 the daughter of Richard Rae, a prosperous 
cattle-dealer in his native district. He seems to have attempted 
house-building on his own account, with an utter failure of his 
savings, for he soon after his marriage left London for Dumfries, in 
the hope of procuring occupation through the instrumentality of his 
relations. Obtaining employment at Annan, he settled at that 
place, where, on the 10th November 1721, his wife gave birth to 
their only son. The child, named Thomas after his paternal grand- 
father, was extremely fragile, and, by an attack of small-pox, 
sustained, when under six months old, the loss of eyesight. This sad 
deprivation happily awakened the paternal benevolence, the toiling 
bricklayer dedicating his hours of leisure towards instructing his 
afflicted child in the elements of knowledge. And the child's 
singular aptitude in retaining and utilizing the information com- 
municated to him induced his father to provide for his use the best 
books he could procure. Under the age of twelve, the blind boy 
was familiar with the works of Spenser, Prior, Pope, and Addison ; he 
could also repeat portions of Thomson's " Seasons," and of Ramsay's 
" Gentle Shepherd." Himself becoming almost unconsciously a poet, 

. » M'Dowall's Memorials of St. MichaeTs Churchyard. Dumfries, 1876, 12mo, pp. 244-246. 
VOL. I. F 
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he in his twelfth year addressed a female companion of his own age 
in the following lines : — 

Should but thy fair companions view 
How ill that frown becomes thy brow, 
With fear and grief in every eye, 
Each would to each, astonished, cry, 
Heavens, where is all her sweetness flown ! 
How strange a figure now she's grown I 
Run, Nancy, let us run, lest we 
Grow pettish, awkward things as she. 

With manners singularly gentle, young Blacklock evoked the 
sympathy of some school lads of his own age, who assisted him in 
acquiring the rudiments of classical learning. But the kindness of 
some was more than neutralized by the cruelty of others, who 
indulged a savage mirth by placing him in painful situations. The 
barbarous conduct of those who had thus imposed upon and afflicted 
him at the outset of life continued to haunt his memory, and led to 
his expressing himself strongly on the theme in the article 
" Blind/' which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Under the guidance of his affectionate father, the blind youth 
rapidly developed in mental culture ; to love of literary composition 
adding a taste for music, he qualified himself to play both on the 
flute and on the violin. While vigorously prosecuting his studies, 
he in his nineteenth year came to sustain a new affliction. His 
father was crushed to death by the fall of a malt-kiln, which he was 
engaged in repairing. Some years afterwards, when a student of 
philosophy at Edinburgh, he devoted the first-fruits of his diligence 
in placing upon his fathers grave a memorial stone bearing the 
following inscription : — 

Here lyes all that could perish of John Blacklock, bricklayer, born in 
Cumberland, married at London, settled for a considerable time in Dumfries. 
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Long pursued by dire misfortune, he at last, in an instant, was received to the 
enjoyment of his Creator, a.d. mdccxl. 

Here drop, Benevolence, thy cordial tear I 

A friend of humankind reposes here ; 

A mind content itself and God to know ; 

A heart with ev'ry virtue forni'd to glow ; 

A soul superior to each mean disguise, 

Truth's sacred voice, and pity's melting eyes. 

Beneath each pressure uniformly great ; 

In life untainted, unsurprised by fate ; 

His God beheld his suffering worth sincere, 

And bade it shine in Heaven, its genuine sphere. 1 

Upon the youthful poet the immediate effect of his father's 
death was all but overwhelming. He was bordering on despair, 
when, shortly after the event, he composed the following lines : — 

Dejecting prospect ! soon the hapless hour 
May come — perhaps this moment it impends — 
. Which drives me forth to penury and cold, 
Naked, and beat by all the storms of heaven, 
Friendless and guideless to explore my way ; 
Till on cold earth this poor unsheltered head 
Recjining, vainly from the ruthless blast 
Respite I beg, and in the shock expire. 

After a time the afflicted poet was, under the influences of 
religious truth, led to cherish a full and perfect reliance on that 
Divine Providence which had, amidst his great deprivation, 
protected him heretofore, when, after he had lived about twelve 
months with his widowed mother, some of his MS. verses incidentally 
fell into the hands of Dr. John Stevenson, an Edinburgh physician, 
during a professional visit to Dumfries. This gentleman was much 
struck by the superior quality of the compositions, and, in the 

1 MT)o wall's Memorials qf St. MichaeTs version of the epitaph appears in Dr. Black- 
Churchyard t pp. 249-250. An improved lock's published works, 4to edition, 1793, p. 152. 
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exercise of a benevolence for which he was reputed, resolved to 
afford the writer the means of advancing himself In the year 1741 
he brought the young poet to Edinburgh, and, supplying him with 
money, sent him first to a grammar school and afterwards to the 
University. His collegiate studies being interrupted in 1745, 
consequent on the Rebellion, he found shelter at Dumfries in the 
residence of William M'Murdo, who had married his sister. On the 
restoration of civic order, he returned to the capital and resumed his 
college studies. With a marvellous aptitude for retaining every 
fragment of information communicated to him, he became familiar 
with the sciences, and intimately conversant with the ancient and 
modern languages. In a knowledge of French he particularly 
excelled, having been privileged to associate with the family of Mr. 
William Alexander, the Lord Provost, whose wife, Marianne Louisa 
de la Croix, member of a Huguenot family, rejoiced to instruct the 
precocious student in the language of her ancestors. 

Amidst his classical and other studies the invocation of the 
Muse was not omitted. In 1746 a volume of his poems was in an 
octavo volume published at Glasgow, in which a first place is assigned 
to an ode in celebration of his benefactor, Dr. Stevenson. A second 
edition, issued at Edinburgh in 1754, attracted the notice of the 
Rev. Joseph Spence, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, who accompanied 
a quarto edition, published at London in 1756, with an account of 
the poet's life. Being produced by subscription, this edition realized 
for the author a considerable sum. 

At the close of his University studies, Blacklock formed the 
intention of delivering lectures on oratory to young gentlemen 
intending for the bar or the pulpit, but on the counsel of David 
Hume, who warmly interested himself in his behalf, he abandoned 
the project, and adopted the resolution of qualifying himself for the 
Church. By the Presbytery of Dumfries he was licensed to preach 
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on the 23rd November 1758, and about eighteen months afterwards 
he was, on the recommendation of the Earl of Selkirk, presented by 
the Crown to the vacant parish of Kirkcudbright. On account of 
his blindness his induction was opposed by the parishioners, and the 
case was referred by the Presbytery to the Synod, and thereafter 
submitted to the General Assembly, which on the 29th May 1761 
ordered his settlement. There were further delays, but at length the 
Presbytery ordained him to the cure on the 22nd April 1762, while 
on the 4th of May he fulfilled a long-cherished wish by uniting 
himself in marriage to Miss Sarah Johnston, daughter of the late 
Mr. Joseph Johnston, medical practitioner at Dumfries, 1 a young 
lady whose tastes and sentiments were singularly in unison with his 
own. Unhappily popular hostilities did not terminate with the 
event of the induction. Though his pulpit discourses were of a high 
order, and his ministerial services otherwise unexceptionable, the 
parishioners strenuously held that one deprived of his eyesight was 
incapable of adequately fulfilling the pastoral duties, and to establish 
their position had recourse to legal proceedings. The contention 
was resolutely pursued for upwards of three years, when Dr. 
Blacklock, to escape the miseries of his untoward situation, resigned 
his living for a moderate annuity. Quitting Kirkcudbright in 
December 1765, he returned to Edinburgh, where, renting the two 
upper flats of a house at the west end of West Nicolson Street, he 
proposed to receive young gentlemen as boarders. As he undertook 
to superintend the studies of those entrusted to his domestic care, 
his literary reputation enabled him to secure pupils, and so to live 
comfortably. Having realized a moderate competency, he in 1787 
discontinued his boarding-house, and thereafter devoted himself to 
literary converse and to the exercise of benevolence. From a village 
near Carlisle he had taken a boy to lead him about, and perceiving 

1 Dumfries Parish Register. 
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in him a willingness to learn, he instructed him in Latin and Greek, also 
in some of the modern languages. He afterwards procured him the 
office of secretary to Lord Justice-Clerk Milton, who for many years 
was, under Archibald Duke of Argyle, chief administrator of State 
affairs in Scotland. The youth so promoted was Richard Hewitt, 
who has attained some celebrity as author of the song of " Roslin 
Castle." Hewitt proved worthy and grateful, celebrating his 
benefactor in some complimentary verses ; but he succumbed 
to a weakly constitution, dying in 1764. His case is one 
illustration only of Dr. Blacklock's beneficence. He helped 
many. In describing the generosity of his character, Dr. 
Walker uses these words : — " If the young men were enumerated 
whom he drew from obscurity, and enabled, by education, to 
advance themselves in life, the catalogue would naturally excite 
surprise." 

Shortly after the publication of Burns's Kilmarnock edition, 
Dr. Blacklock received from his friend, the Rev. George Laurie, 
parish minister of Loudoun, a copy of the volume. Through the 
letter which accompanied the gift, he had been led to anticipate in 
the perusal a measure of gratification. But he read the volume with 
an absorbing interest and a strong surprise, and after an interval 
communicated his sentiments to Mr. Laurie in the following 
letter : — 

Edinburgh, September 4, 1786. 
Rev. and Dear Sir, — I ought to have acknowledged your favour long ago, 
not only as a testimony of your kind remembrance, but as it gave me an 
opportunity of sharing one of the finest and perhaps one of the most genuine 
entertainments of which the human mind is susceptible. A number of 
avocations retarded my progress in reading the poems; at last, however, I 
have finished that pleasing perusal. Many instances have I seen of Nature's 
force or beneficence exerted under numerous and formidable disadvantages ; but 
none equal to that with which you have been kind enough to present me. 
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There is a pathos and delicacy in his serious poems, a vein of wit and humour 
in those of a more festive turn, which cannot be too much admired, nor too 
warmly approved ; and I think I shall never open the book without feeling 
my astonishment renewed and increased. It was my wish to have expressed 
my approbation in verse; but whether from declining life, or a temporary 
depression of spirits, it is at present out of my power to accomplish that intention. 
Mr. Stewart, Professor of Morals in this University, had formerly read me 
three of the poems, and I had desired him to get my name inserted among the 
subscribers ; but whether this was done or not I could never learn. I have 
little intercourse with Dr. Blair, but will take care to have the poems communi- 
cated to him by the intervention of some mutual friend. It has been told me 
by a gentleman, to whom I showed the performances, and who sought a copy 
with diligence and ardour, that the whole impression is already exhausted. It 
were therefore much to be wished, for the sake of the young man, that a second 
edition, more numerous than the former, could immediately be printed ; as it 
appears certain that its intrinsic merit, and the exertion of the author's friends, 
might give it a more universal circulation than anything of the kind which has 
been published in my memory. • . . 

Soon after receiving this gratifying letter, Mr. Laurie communi- 
cated it to Mr. Gavin Hamilton, that he might make the Poet 
acquainted with its contents. To him the strongly favourable 
verdict came as a ray of sunshine. Eeferring to the occurrence in 
his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, the Poet remarks that it 
overthrew all his schemes (that is, of emigrating), by raising his 
poetical ambition. He adds, "The Doctor belonged to a class of 
critics for whose applause I had not even dared to hope." 

Not having received from his reverend friend at Loudoun any 
acknowledgment of his letter of September, Dr. Blacklock suspected 
either that he had erroneously assumed that the Ayrshire poet's 
volume was a gift, or that he had caused offence by transmitting 
his letter by post, instead of by some less costly mode, of which his 
correspondent had informed him. He therefore communicated with 
Mr. Laurie anew, and in these terms : — 
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Edinburgh, November 27, 1786. 
Some time ago I took the freedom of troubling you with a letter acknow- 
ledging the favour of Mr. Burns's poems ; but at that time my mind was so full 
of their merit, that it entirely escaped my memory to inquire how much I was 
indebted for it ; nor was this all, for, instead of sending the letter by any of 
the channels to which I was directed, it was conveyed by the post> as I did not 
know where to find them [the aforesaid channels]. Before Saturday last* a 
report had reached me that a second edition of the poems was projected, consist- 
ing, according to some, of twelve, and according to others, of five thousand 
copies, at the expense of the gentlemen of Ayrshire for the author's benefit. 

After expressing regret that the Ayrshire gentlemen should propose 
so large an edition, since it might postpone another with additions, 
he desired, at the same time, to offer them his 

warmest acknowledgments for the generous concern which they discovered in 
favour of poetical merit, and for that exquisite taste by which it has been so 
warmly and justly distinguished. It has also been suggested to me — he adds — 
that my former [letter] to you was intended for publication [prefixed to the new 
edition]. I have not the least recollection of what was said in that letter. It was 
an unpremeditated effusion of kindness and gratitude. So far, however, as I 
remember, there occurs to me no reason for retracting anything which it con- 
tained ; yet you must grant me that it is one thing to talk to a friend, and quite 
another to address the public. I must therefore, if the letter is really designed 
to be printed, earnestly solicit you to review it, and to erase or correct anything 
which may appear to be careless, bombastic, or hyperbolical. 

In reference to Mr. Laurie's previous request that the Poet's volume 

should be submitted to Dr. Blair,Dr. Blacklock in his letter proceeds : — 

A priori, I will venture to assure you that most, if not all, of the Scots 
poems will fail of gaining his approbation. His taste is too highly polished, and 
his genius too regular in its emotions, to make allowances for the sallies of a more 
impetuous ardour. Nor can he enter into the sentiment of Mr. Pope :— 

Authors, 'tis true, may gloriously offend, 

And faults commit true critics dare not mend ; 

From common rules with brave disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
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To this letter Mr. Laurie replied with promptitude. And hence, 
about the 11th or 12th of December, Dr. Blacklock again communi- 
cated with his friend at Loudoun Manse, recommending that instead 
of his letter of the 4th of September, Mr. Mackenzie's criticism in 
the Lounger should be prefixed to the new edition. He adds : — 

By the by, I hear that Mr. Bums is, and has been, some time in Edin- 
burgh. These news I am sorry to have heard at second hand ; they would have 
come much more welcome from the Bard's own mouth. I have, however, 
written to Mr. Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, to beg the favour that he would 
bring us together. 

The kindly minister of Loudoun, in his letter to the Poet of the 22nd 
December, notified to him the receipt of Dr. Blacklock's letter, and 
begged that he would " lose no time " in waiting upon his friendly 
admirer, if he had not already made his personal acquaintance. 

Recalled to a sense of duty, the Poet hastened to wait upon one 
who, above all others, was entitled to his respectful consideration. 
And yet, with that perversity common to the poetic tribe, he 
allowed several weeks to elapse before satisfying on the point his 
reverend correspondent. At length, in a letter to Mr. Laurie, dated 
the 5th of February 1787, he apprises him that he had fulfilled his 
wish. His words are : " In Dr. Blacklock, whom I see very often, I 
have found what I would have expected in our friend, a clear head 
and an excellent heart." The Poet's delay in waiting upon Dr. 
Blacklock so long after his arrival in the capital was due to incon- 
siderateness, yet not wholly so. It has been conclusively shown 
that he proceeded to Edinburgh much less with the desire of 
forming the intimacy of men of letters, or even of reprinting his 
poems by subscription, than of using such influence as he had 
acquired through his Kilmarnock volume in procuring an early 
appointment in the Excise. Such an appointment secured, he then 
doubtless intended to cultivate the amenities. That his first notion 

VOL. L G 
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of treating with Fortune in the capital arose from Dr. BIacklbck"a 
letter of September he has, in his autobiographical letter to Dr. 
Moore, emphatically asserted. He writes : — 

His — meaning Dr. Blacklock's — idea, that I would meet with every 
encouragement for a second edition, fired me so much that away I posted for 
Edinburgh, without a single acquaintance in town, or a single letter of recom- 
mendation in my pocket. 

During his residence in Edinburgh, the Poet and Dr. Blacklock 
met frequently, and a warm intimacy ensued — warmer indeed, on 
the part of the younger bard than was usually extended to those 
whose years much exceeded his own. On the eve of his removing 
from Ayrshire to Nithsdale he communicated with Dr. Blacklock in 
the following letter : — 

Mauchline, \bth November 1788. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, — As I hear nothing of your motions, but that 
you are, or were, out of town, I do not know where this may find you, or 
whether it will find you at all. I wrote you a long letter, dated from the 
land of Matrimony, in June ; but either it had not found you, or, what I dread 
more, it found you or Mrs. Blacklock in too precarious a state of health and 
spirits to tako notice of an idle packet I have done many little things for 
Johnson since I had the pleasure of seeing you ; and I have finished one piece 
in the way of Pope's " Moral Epistles," but, from your silence, I have every- 
thing to fear, so I have only sent you two melancholy things, and I tremble 
lest they should too well suit the tone of your present feelings. 

In a fortnight I move, bag and baggage, to Nithsdale ; till then, my direction 
is at this place ; after that period it will be at Ellisland, near Dumfries. It 
would extremely oblige me, were it but half a line, to let me know how you 
are, and where you are. Can I be indifferent to the fate of a man to whom I 
owe so much % A man whom I not only esteem, but venerate. 

My warmest good wishes and most respectful compliments to Mrs. Black- 
lock, and Miss Johnson, if she is with you. I cannot conclude without telling 
you that I am more and more pleased with the step I took respecting " my 
Jean." Two things from my happy experience I set down as apothegms in 
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life — A wife's head is immaterial compared with her heart; and, "Virtue's 
(for wisdom, what poet pretends to it ?) ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace." Adieu ! R. B. 

Along with his letter the Poet enclosed to Dr. Blacklock copies 
of two of his recent compositions, entitled, " The Lazy Mist " and 
" The Mother's Lament for the Death of her Son." 

During the summer of 1789 the Poet entrusted a letter to Dr. 
Blacklock to that most erratic of all litterateurs, Mr. Robert Heron, 
who had waited upon him at Ellisland in the course of a journey 
from Kirkcudbrightshire, where he had been visiting his relations. 
Almost as a matter of course the Poet's letter was undelivered 
— probably lost in his journey — and wholly forgotten about. As a 
consequence, Dr. Blacklock, who was desirous of learning as to his 
protege's poetical and farming progress, proceeded to break silence. 
By post he addressed him in the following rhyming epistle : — 

Edinburgh, 24th August 1789. 
Dear Burns, thou brother of my heart, 
Both for thy virtues and thy art ; 
If art it may be called in thee, 
Which Nature's bounty large and free 
With pleasure in thy breast diffuses, 
And warms thy soul with all the Muses. 
Whether to laugh with easy grace, 
Thy numbers move the sage's face, 
Or bid the softer passions rise, 
And ruthless souls with grief surprise, 
Tis Nature's voice distinctly felt, 
Through thee her organ thus to melt. 

Most anxiously I wish to know 

With thee of late how matters go ; 

How keeps thy much-loved Jean her health ? 

What promises thy farm of wealth ? 
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Whether the Muse persists to smile, 
And all thy anxious cares beguile ? 
Whether bright fancy keeps alive t 
And how thy darling infants thrive \ 

For me, with grief and sickness spent, 
Since I my homeward journey bent, 
Spirits depressed no more I mourn, 
But vigour, life, and health return. 
No more to gloomy thoughts a prey, 
I sleep all night and live all day ; 
By turns my friend and book enjoy, 
And thus my circling hours employ ; 
Happy while yet these hours remain, 
If Bums could join the cheerful train 
With wonted zeal, sincere and fervent, 
Salute once more his humble servant. 

Burns answered in kind : — 

Ellisland, 21** October 1789. 

Wow, but your letter made me vauntie ! 
And are ye hale, and weel, and cantie ? 
1 ken'd it still your wee bit jauntie 

Wad bring ye to : 
Lord send ye aye as weel's I want ye, 

And then ye'll do. 

The ill-thief blaw the Heron south ! 
And never drink be near his drouth ! 
He tauld myself by word o' mouth, 

He'd tak' my letter ; 
I lippen'd to the chield in trouth, 

And bade nae better. 



But what d'ye think, my trusty fier, 
I'm turned a gauger — Peace be here I 
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Parnassian queans, I fear, I fear, 

Ye'll now disdain me, 
And then my fifty pounds a year 

Will little gain me. 

Ye glaiket, gleesome, dainty damies 
Wha, by Castalia's wimplin streamies, 
Lowp, sing, and lave your pretty limbies, 

Ye ken, ye ken 
That Strang necessity supreme is 

'Mang sons o' men. 

I hae a wife and twa wee laddies ; 

They maun hae brose and brats o* duddies ; 

Ye ken yoursels my heart right proud is, 

I need na vaunt, 
But I'll sned besoms — thraw saugh woodies, 

Before they want. 

Lord help me thro* this warld o' care ! 
I'm weary sick o't late and air ! 
Not but I hae a richer share 

Than mony ithers ; 
But why should ae man better fare 

And a' men brithers % 

Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stalk o' carl-hemp in man I 
And let us mind, faint heart ne'er wan 

A lady fair ; 
Wha does the utmost that he can, 

Will whyles do mair. 

But to conclude my silly rhyme 
(I'm scant o' verse and scant o' time), 
To make a happy fireside clime 

To weans and wife, 
That's the true pathos and sublime 

Of human life. 
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My compliments to sister Beckie ; 
And eke the same to honest Lucky, 
I wat she is a daintie chuckie, 

As e'er tread clay ! 
And gratefully, my gude auld cockie, 

I'm yours for ay. 

When, in the autumn of 1790, Dr. James Anderson planned his 
periodical, The Bee, he interested Dr. Blacklock in his undertaking, 
who in his turn invited the Ayrshire Bard to become one of the 
contributors. With the Poet he communicated thus : — 

Edinburgh, 1st September [1790]. 

How does my dear friend, much I languish to hear, 

His fortune, relations, and all that are dear. 

With love of the Muses so strongly still smitten, 

I meant this epistle in verse to have written, 

But from age and infirmity indolence flows, 

And this, much I fear, will restore me to prose. 

Anon to my business I wish to proceed, 

Dr. Anderson guides and provokes me to speed — 

A man of integrity, genius, and worth, 

Who soon a performance intends to set forth ; 

A work miscellaneous, extensive, and free, 

Which will weekly appear by the name of the Bee. 

Of this from himself I enclose you a plan, 

And hope you will give what assistance you can. 

Entangled with business, and haunted with care, 

In which more or less human nature must share, 

Some moments of leisure the Muses will claim, 

A sacrifice due to amusement and fame. 

The Bee, which sucks honey from every gay bloom, 

With some rays of your genius her work may illume ; 

Whilst the flower whence her honey spontaneously flows 

As fragrantly smells, and as vig'rously grows. 

Now with kind gratulations 'tis time to conclude, 
And add, your promotion is here understood. 
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Thus free from the servile employ of Excise, sir, 

We hope soon to hear you commence supervisor \ 

You then, more at leisure, and free from control, 

May indulge the strong passion that reigns in your soul, 

But I, feeble I, must to nature give way ; 

Devoted cold death's and longevity's prey ; 

From verses though languid my thoughts must unbend, 

Though still I remain your affectionate friend. 

In a letter to Dr. Anderson the Poet respectfully declined becoming 
a contributor to his intended serial, on account of his time being 
fully occupied with his Excise and other duties. 

Latterly Dr. Blacklock was afflicted with deafness, an additional 
infirmity whereby he was further shut out from communication with 
the external world. Subject from youth to depression of spirits, he 
in his advanced years had long periods of dejection, but, with an 
essentially amiable nature, he endeavoured to conceal his sufferings 
from his wife and others specially interested in his welfare. He 
died of fever, after a week's illness, on the 7th July 1791, in his 
seventieth year. His remains were consigned to the burial-ground 
of St. Cuthbert's Chapel of Ease, where his widow erected a tomb- 
stone to his memory, bearing a Latin inscription composed by his 
friend, the celebrated Dr. James Beattie. 

Besides being the author of miscellaneous poems, Dr. Blacklock 
published various other works. In 1756 he produced his Essay 
towards Universal Etymology, and in the years 1760 and 1761 
two separate discourses, one on The Right Improvement of the Time, 
the other entitled, Faith, Hope, and Charity Compared. In 1767 
he issued his Paraclesis ; or, Consolations deduced from Natural 
and Revealed Religion, in two dissertations, one being a translation 
of the treatise ascribed to Cicero, the other composed by himself. 
In this work, which he informs the reader was composed " to 
divert wakeful and melancholy hours," he endeavours to establish 
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the authenticity of the treatise assigned to the great master of 
Roman eloquence, while his main object is to prove the higher 
consolations afforded by revelation. Dr. Blacklock published in 
1768 Two Discourses on the Spirit and Evidences of Christianity, 
translated from the French of Armand, accompanied by a long 
dedication to the Moderator of the General Assembly. In 1773 
appeared his Panegyric on Great Britain, a composition indicating 
a satirical talent. He issued in 1774 "The Graham, an heroic 
ballad, in four cantos," intended to promote a good understanding 
between the Scots and English. To the Encyclopaedia Bntannica 
he contributed the article " Blind," also the article " Poetry," and 
several others. From his pen a discourse on National Music 
appears in the forty-first volume of the Scots Magazine. He is 
supposed to have composed an autobiography, of which the MS. 
was lost ; and he left in the hands of his widow several volumes of 
sermons, and a treatise on morals. 

By his learned contemporaries Dr. Blacklock was cherished and 
honoured. In a characteristic article Dr. Samuel Johnson celebrates 
him in the Gentleman's Magazine; and when the great lexicographer 
visited Edinburgh, he, in meeting Dr. Blacklock at Mr. BoswelTs, 
expressed gratification in forming his personal acquaintance. On 
his return from the Western Isles, Johnson, amidst his many 
engagements, found leisure to breakfast at his house. On the intro- 
duction of David Hume, he obtained the friendship of Professor 
James Beattie of Aberdeen, and was on his recommendation honoured 
with the degree of LL.D. from Marischal College. His society was 
particularly cherished by Henry Mackenzie, who in 1793 edited an 
edition of his poems, to which he prefixed an elegant memoir. 

Varied as were Dr. Blacklock's accomplishments, it is to be 
regretted that he was led to expatiate so widely in the fields of 
knowledge, instead of concentrating his faculties in the full cultiva- 
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tion of his native tastes. As a poetical writer, remarkable for 
vigorous thought and intensity of expression, he otherwise lacked 
the elements of popularity, nor might the further culture of his gifts 
have added to his general acceptance. But it is certain that with a 
more sustained effort he would, as a musical composer, have reached 
a foremost rank among his countrymen. A specimen of his abilities 
in this respect is contained in the Edinburgh Magazine and Review 
for 1774, under the title of " Absence ; a Pastoral," set to music by 
himself. He was expert in the use of several musical instruments, 
and usually carried in hi3 pocket a small flageolet, on which he 
played most skilfully. 

Owing to lack of vision, and a consequent inability to observe 
the manners of others, Dr. Blacklock evinced some peculiar habits. 
Possessing a marvellous rapidity of thought and a volubility of 
utterance, he was incapable of dictating to his amanuensis till he 
stood up, and, as he dared not trust himself to walk about unassisted, 
he unconsciously fell into a vibratory motion of his body, which 
increased as he warmed with his subject. While engaged in 
versifying he would dictate thirty or forty stanzas to his amanuensis 
so rapidly, that there was a difficulty in keeping pace with him, but 
if he chanced to be at a loss for a rhyme he would suddenly stop and 
decline to proceed. All who had the privilege of associating with 
him have testified as to his amiable qualities. In a life of Burns, 
originally published in the Edinburgh Magazine, Robert Heron 
describes Blacklock in these words : — 

There was, perhaps, never one among all mankind whom you might more 
truly have called an angel upon earth, than Dr. Blacklock. He was guileless 
and innocent as a child, yet endowed with manly sagacity and penetration. 
His heart was a perpetual spring of overflowing benignity \ his feelings were all 
tremblingly alive to the sense of the sublime, the beautiful, the tender, the pious, 
and the virtuous. Poetry was to him the dear solace of perpetual blindness ; 
YOL. I. H 
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cheerfulness, even to gaiety, was, notwithstanding that irremediable misfortune, 
long the predominant colour of his mind. In his latter years, when the gloom 
might otherwise have thickened around him, hope, faith, devotion, the most 
fervent and sublime, exalted his mind to heaven, and made him maintain his 
wonted cheerfulness in the hope of a speedy dissolution. 

Mrs. Blacklock died at Edinburgh on the 6th May 1809. No 
children were born of the marriage, and Dr. Blacklock's race is now 
represented by the descendants of his only sister Mary. 

Mary Blacklock married, some time prior to 1745, William 
M'Murdo, connected with an old and notable family at Dumfries, and 
himself a merchant-burgess of that burgh. Mrs. M'Murdo died at 
Dumfries on the 25th September 1764. Of her numerous offspring 
her daughter Catherine died in April 1771, aged fifteen ; Henrietta, 
in July 1775, aged twenty-one ; Jean, in December 1787, aged 
twenty-eight ; Susan, in June 1810, aged sixty ; and Elizabeth, 10th 
June 1826, aged seventy-two. Four sons, John, William, George, 
and Thomas, died in infancy ; James, a surviving son, became a 
merchant in Barbadoes. l 
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Of an ancient lineage, Hugh Blair derived from the landed family 
of Blair of Blair in the county of Ayr. His great-grandfather, Mr. 
Robert Blair, minister first at Bangor in Ireland, and afterwards at 
St. Andrews, acquired distinction as a vigorous upholder of Presby- 
tery, and a sufferer in its cause ; he died at Aberdour, Fifeshire, on 
the 27th August 1666. Robert Blair's grandson, Mr. Robert Blair, 
minister of Athelstaneford, was author of The Grave y and his fourth 

1 M'Dowall's Memorials qfSt. MichaeVe Churchyard, p. 241. 
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son, Robert, was a distinguished President of the Court of Session. 
One of Mr. Robert Blair's sons, Hugh, entered in 1668 as a 
merchant-burgess of Edinburgh, and attained opulence. His son, 
John, who succeeded him in merchandise, embarked in the South 
Sea scheme, and thereby so impaired his resources that he was 
necessitated to retire from commerce. In his financial extremity he 
obtained employment in the Excise, and was enabled to maintain 
himself and his family in circumstances of comfort. 

John Blair married Martha Ogston, daughter of an Edinburgh 
bookseller, the first-born of the union being the future preacher. 
Hugh Blair was born at Edinburgh on the 7th April 1718, and was 
baptized on the day following his birth. The entry of his baptism 
in the Parochial Register is as follows : — 

8th April, 1718. — John Blair, merchant, and Martha Ogston, his spouse; 
a 6on, named Hugh. Witnesses, Sir George Warren der of Lochend, John 
Blair, writer, and Alexander Blair, his brother-german, Hugh Ogston, book- 
seller, and John Osburn, lute bailie. The child was born on the 7th inst. 

A distinguished pupil of the High School, young Blair entered 
the University of Edinburgh in his thirteenth year. Delicacy of 
health for some time retarded his academical progress, yet it 
ultimately tended to his success, for while his contemporaries were 
engaged at play he was studying in his chamber. An essay, " Upon 
the Beautiful," composed by him when a student of logic, attracted 
the notice of Professor Stevenson, who ordered that it should be 
read in public at the close of the session. This distinction, which 
occurred when Hugh was in his sixteenth year, made a deep 
impression upon his mind, and the essay which brought him into 
honour he retained to the close of life, as the first earnest of his 
fame. As he became older he pursued a wide course of reading, 
carefully digesting every work which he perused, and making for 
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future use copious abstracts. Becoming a diligent student of 
history, he, in concert with several of his young friends, prepared a 
comprehensive system of chronological tables, so as to receive every 
important event or occurrence in its proper place. His method was 
afterwards improved by his relative, Dr. John Blair, Prebendary of 
Westminster, and presented to the public in his Chronology and 
History of the World. 

In 1739, young Blair, in taking the degree of Master of Arts, pro- 
duced and printed a thesis on the obligation due to the law of nature, 
in which he enunciated those moral principles afterwards developed 
in his discourses. By the Presbytery of Edinburgh he was, on the 
21st October 1741, licensed to preach, and not long afterwards he 
became tutor in the family of Simon, Master of Lovat. Through the 
Earl of Leven, he was nominated to the church of Collessie, in Fife- 
shire, and was ordained to the cure on the 23rd September 1742. 
After ministering at Collessie only a few months, he was, as an upholder 
of moderate views, put forth as a candidate for the second charge of 
the Canongate, in opposition to the evangelical Mr. Robert Walker, 
and at a meeting of church members he was chosen by a majority. 
In his new charge he was inducted on the 14th June 1743. During 
the insurrection of 1745 he signalized his loyalty in a discourse whida 
was afterwards printed. 

As a preacher Mr. Blair attracted those who, dissatisfied with 
the dry and uninteresting discussions of the old moderate clergy, 
were unprepared to accept the teaching of the more doctrinal school. 
After occupying the Canongate pulpit for eleven years, he was by 
the Town Council presented to Lady Yester's church, and to that 
charge was admitted on the 11th October 1754. In June 
1757 he received the degree of D.D. from the University of St. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Blair was presented to Trinity College parish in February 
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1756, but, his translation being delayed, he was transferred to the 
High Church, and was thereto admitted on the 15th June 1758. 
In their minute of election the Town Council justify his appoint- 
ment by recording that "they had fully ascertained that his 
translation would be highly acceptable to persons of the most 
distinguished character and rank in this country, who had seats in 
said church." 

Hitherto Dr. Blair had chiefly devoted himself to preparation 
for the pulpit, but, as his promotion to a new parish enabled him 
anew to utilize his large stock of carefully-written discourses, he 
thought of extending his field of literary activity. Already had Dr. 
Adam Smith delivered at Edinburgh a course of lectures on rhetoric 
with a measure of appreciation, and, as a considerable interval had 
elapsed, Dr. Blair thought of following in his footsteps. In pro- 
ceeding with his resolution he was warmly encouraged by Lord 
Karnes, also by Mr. Hume, and he received in his undertaking the 
concurrence of the University. There were large attendances, and 
so popular did the lecturer become that the Town Council, as patrons 
of the University, resolved to institute a Chair of Rhetoric expressly 
for his use. This was accomplished in 1762, when an endowment 
of £70 was provided by the Government, and Dr. Blair named as 
Regius Professor. Of the new chair Dr. Blair fulfilled the duties 
for twenty-one years ; he then retired from office and published his 
lectures. 

In seeking honours as an author Dr. Blair moved slowly. Two 
sermons preached by him on particular occasions appeared, one in 
1746, the other in 1750; and in 1755 he issued his Observations 
upon the Analysis of the Moral and Religious Sentiments contained 
in the Writings of David Hume. At the last date he contributed 
an article on " Hutchison's System of Philosophy " to the Edinburgh 
Review, a periodical begun in 1755, under the auspices of Dr. 
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William Robertson and others, but which extended only to two 
numbers. 

In 1759 Mr. James Macpherson, then a private tutor, found an 
opportunity of exhibiting to Mr. John Home, the author of "Douglas," 
some translations of Gaelic poetry which he had collected in the 
Highlands. These Mr. Home showed to Dr. Blair, who strongly 
recommended their publication. Accordingly Mr. Macpherson pro- 
duced, in 1760, his Fragments of Ancient Poetry, a work which 
excited considerable interest To Dr. Blair especially the Highland 
tutors discoveries seemed a matter of great national importance, 
and in that belief he invited to dine together at Edinburgh several 
persons of rank and taste, so as to initiate and provide for further 
investigations. Among those who met were Patrick, Lord Elibank, 
Dr. William Robertson, Professor Ferguson, and Mr. Macpherson's 
original patron, Mr. Home. On hearing an oral report from Mr. 
Macpherson, the desirableness of following up his researches was 
duly recognised, and a subscription set on foot so that the discoverer 
might at once resume his inquiries. After two years Mr. Macpher- 
son produced the poem of " Fingal " in six books, along with other 
poems, and to these additional translations Dr. Blair prefixed a critical 
dissertation. So introduced, Mr. Macpherson's new work was read 
widely, and was speedily translated into every European language. 
Dr. Blair, who was not unwilling that his critical acumen should be 
conspicuously acknowledged, rejoiced through life to refer to the 
important service he had rendered in the Ossianic cause. To the sub- 
ject he thus refers in his letter of May 1787, to the Poet Burns : — 

I was, he proceeds, the first person who brought out to the notice of 
the world the poems of Ossian, first by the Fraginenis of Ancient Poetry, which 
I published, and afterwards by my setting on foot the undertaking for collecting 
and publishing the works of " Ossian ; " and I have always considered this as a 
meritorious action of my life. 
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As a preacher Dr. Blair's popularity continued, many of the 
younger clergy attempting to imitate his manner. Suggestions as 
to his issuing a volume of sermons were often made, but as fre- 
quently rejected, for it was understood that all who had printed 
their pulpit prelections had involved either themselves or others in 
pecuniary loss. At length, on the advice of Lord Karnes, Dr. Blair 
prepared for the press a volume of discourses, which on his behalf 
Mr. Creech transmitted to London for the decision of Mr. Strachan. 
By this gentleman a discouraging letter was addressed to the author ; 
but happily, after transmitting it, he thought of placing one of the 
discourses in the hands of Dr. Johnson. From the Doctor on 
Christmas Eve 1776 Mr. Strachan received a note, which contained 
these words : — " I have read over Dr. Blair's first sermon with more 
than approbation ; to say it is good is to say too little." Desirous 
of early removing the unfavourable impression which his first letter 
had conveyed, Mr. Strachan forwarded Dr. Johnson's letter to Mr. 
Creech, to be shown to Dr. Blair. The Doctor, whose pride had been 
mortified, was now considerably elated, and, as Mr. Creech spoke of 
an offer of a hundred pounds for his MS., he exclaimed, with a 
happy surprise, " Will you, indeed ? " For this sum the copyright 
was purchased by Messrs. Strachan & Cadell and Mr. Creech con- 
jointly, and on account of the extensive sale two sums of £50 were 
added not long afterwards. With no less relish than in his own 
country Dr. Blair's volume was received throughout England. And 
by the Earl of Mansfield several of the discourses were read to 
George III. and his Queen, and were by their Majesties highly 
appreciated. In token of his royal approval, the King, by a man- 
date to the Exchequer in Scotland, dated 25th July 1780, conferred 
on the author a pension of two hundred pounds. Dr. Blair 
published three other volumes of sermons, and it is understood 
that he received for his second volume £300, and for the others 
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£600 each. Besides securing these pecuniary benefits, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that each of his volumes was read in all the 
languages of Europe. 

Though enjoying wide celebrity as an author, Dr. Blair was 
not without some apprehension when, in 1783, he was about to 
issue his Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, that he would in 
the English Review be subjected to attack by his former townsman, 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart, who, to avenge a supposed injury, had subjected 
to bitter censure his friend the historian, Dr. Henry. Accordingly 
he was not unwilling that the dreaded censor in the Review might, 
by his friend, Mr. John Logan of Leith, be mollified in a conciliatory 
epistle. Respecting Dr. Blair's new project, Mr. Logan, on the 8th 
March 1783, framed a letter to Dr. Stuart in these terms : — 

Dr. Blair's Lectures are to be published some time in spring. I need not 
tell you that I am interested in the fate and fame of all his works. . . . Besides 
his literary merit, he hath borne his faculties so meekly in every situation that 
he is entitled to favour as well as candour. He has never with pedantic authority 
opposed the cause of other authors, but, on the contrary, favoured every literary 
attempt ; he has never studied to push himself immaturely into the notice of 
the world, but waited the call of the public for all his productions. And now, 
when he retires from the republic of letters to the vale of ease, I cannot help 
wishing success to Fingal in the last of his efforts. In any work where you are 
concerned, if you happen to be employed by greater objects, I shall very gladly 
write any short article that you may have occasion for with regard to him. 
Tour influence to give Dr. Blair his last passport to the public will be most 
agreeable to your admirers, and will be a particular favour done to me. It will 
still enhance the obligation if you will write me such a letter as I can show 
to him to quiet his fears. 1 

1 In the same letter Mr. Logan pleads with suppressed, for the passage quoted in the text 

the irate and vindictive reviewer on behalf of we have transcrihed from a letter written as if 

Professor Ferguson, whose Roman History was for posting, and which was found among Mr. 

about to appear. Not improbably the letter Logan's papers by his executor, 
was at the solicitation of Professor Ferguson 
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The friendly sentiments with which Dr. Blair hailed the trans- 
lator of Ossian were nearly thirty years later extended to our Poet. 
Early in the winter of 1786-87 Burns formed one of a small supper- 
party at his house, and the circumstances are thus described by 
Professor Walker : — 

The day after my first introduction to Burns I supped in company with him 
at Dr. Blair's. The other guests were very few, and as each had been invited 
chiefly to have an opportunity of meeting with the Poet, the Doctor endeavoured 
to draw him out, and to make him the central figure of the group. Though he 
therefore furnished the greatest proportion of the conversation, he did no more 
than what he saw evidently was expected. Men of genius have often been 
taxed with a proncness to commit blunders in company, from that ignorance or 
negligence of the laws of conversation which must be imputed to the absorption 
of their thoughts in a favourite subject, or to the want of that daily practice in 
attending to the petty modes of behaviour which is incompatible with a studious 
life. From singularities of this sort Burns was unusually free; yet on the 
present occasion he made a more awkward slip than any that are reported of 
the poets or mathematicians most noted for absence. Being asked from which 
of the public places he had received the greatest gratification, he named the 
High Church, but gave the preference as a preacher to the colleague of our 
worthy entertainer, whose celebrity rested on his pulpit eloquence, in a tone so 
pointed and decisive as to throw the whole company into the most foolish 
embarrassment. The Doctor, indeed, with becoming self-command, endeavoured 
to relieve the rest by cordially seconding the encomium so injudiciously intro- 
duced ; but this did not prevent the conversation from labouring under that 
compulsory effort which was unavoidable, while the thoughts of all were full of 
the only subject on which it was improper to speak. Of this blunder Burns 
must instantly have been aware, but he showed the return of good sense by 
making no attempt to repair it. His secret mortification was indeed so great 
that he never mentioned the circumstance until many years after, when he told 
me that his silence had proceeded from the pain which he felt in recalling it 
to his memory. 

By his inadvertency, untoward as it was, the Poet induced on 
the part of his host no feeling of unkindliness. On the contrary, Dr. 

VOL. I. I 
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Blair pleasurably experienced that with one so unsophisticated and 
artless he might hold free and unrestrained converse. Some of the 
Poet's compositions, as for the second edition these were passing 
through the press, he read and commented on, and one of his sug- 
gestions is known to have been adopted. 1 Writing in his " Edinburgh 
Commonplace Book " on the 9th April 1787, the Poet follows up 
his remarks on Lord Glencairn by the following estimate of Dr. 
Blair :— 

With Dr. Blair I am more at my ease. I never respect him with humble 
veneration ; but when he kindly interests himself in my welfare, or, still more, 
when he descends from his pinnacle and meets me on equal ground in conversa- 
tion, my heart overflows with what is called liking. When he neglects me for 
the mere carcase of greatness, or when his eye measures the difference of our 
points of elevation, I say to myself, with scarcely any emotion, " What do I 
care for him or his pomp either 1 " 

The Poet adds— 

It is not easy forming an exact judgment of any one, but in my opinion 
Dr. Blair is merely an astonishing proof of what industry and application can 
do. Natural parts like his are frequently to be met with ; his vanity is pro- 
verbially known among his acquaintance ; but he is justly at the head of what 
may be called fine writing, and a critic of the first, the very first rank, in prose ; 
even in poetry, a bard of Nature's making can only take the pas of him. He 
has a heart not of the purest water, but far from being an ordinary one. In 
short, he is a truly worthy and most respectable character. 

On the eve of his leaving Edinburgh, Burns despatched to Dr. 
Blair, from his lodgings in Baxters Close, the following letter : — 

Edinburgh, 3rd May 1787. 

Rev. and much respected Sir, — I leave Edinburgh to-morrow morning, 
but could not go without troubling you with half a line, sincerely to thank 
you for the kindness, patronage, and friendship you have shewn me. I often 

1 This consists in the word "salvation" being substituted by damnation in the twelfth stauza 
of "The Holy Fair." 
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felt the embarrassment of my singular situation; drawn forth from the 
veriest shades of life to the glare of remark; and honoured by the notice 
of those illustrious names of my country, whose works, while they are 
applauded to the end of time, will ever instruct and mend the heart. How- 
ever the meteor-like novelty of my appearance in the world might attract notice, 
and honour me with the acquaintance of the permanent lights of genius and 
literature, those who are truly benefactors of the immortal nature of man ; I 
knew very well that my utmost merit was far unequal to the task of preserving 
that character when once the novelty was over. I have made up my mind 
that abuse, or almost even neglect, will not surprise mo in my quarters. I 
have sent you a proof impression of Beugo's work for me, done on India paper, 
as a trifling but sincere testimony with what heart-warm gratitude I am, etc. 

To this earnest expression of the Poet's regard Dr. Blair 
promptly answered in a letter of considerable length. As his 
only extant communication addressed to the national bard, it 
may be quoted somewhat fully : — 

Argylb Square, Edinburgh, ith May 1787. 
Dear Sir, — I was favoured this forenoon with your very obliging letter, 
together with an impression of your portrait, for which I return you my best 
thanks. The success you have met with I do not think was beyond your 
merits ; and if I have had any small hand in contributing to it, it gives me 
great pleasure. I know no way in which literary persons who are advanced 
in years can do more service to the world, than in forwarding the efforts of 
rising genius, or bringing forth unknown merit from obscurity. 

After referring to his efforts on behalf of Mr. James Macpherson, 
formerly quoted, the writer proceeds : — 

Tour situation, as you say, was indeed very singular ; and in being brought 
out, all at once, from the shades of deepest privacy to so great a share of public 
notice and observation, you had to stand a severe trial I am happy that you 
have stood it so well; and as far as I have known or heard, though in the 
midst of many temptations, without reproach to your character or behaviour. 

You are now, I presume, to retire to a more private walk of life, and, I 
trust, will conduct yourself there with industry, prudence, and honour. You 
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have laid the foundation for just public esteem. In the midst of those employ- 
ments which your situation will render proper, you will not, I hope, neglect to 
promote that esteem, by cultivating your genius, and attending to such pro- 
ductions of it as may raise your character still higher. At the same time, be 
not in too great a haste to come forward. Take time and leisure to improve 
and mature your talents ; for on any second production you give the world your 
fate as a poet will very much depend. There is no doubt a gloss of novelty 
which time wears off. As you very properly hint yourself, you are not to be 
surprised if, in your rural retreat^ you do not find yourself surrounded with that 
glare of notice and applause which here shone upon you. No man can be a 
good poet without being somewhat of a philosopher. He must lay his account 
that any one who exposes himself to public observation will occasionally meet 
with the attacks of illiberal censure, which it is always best to overlook and 
despise. He will be inclined sometimes to court retreat and to disappear from 
public view. He will not affect to shine always, that he may at proper 
seasons come forth with more advantage and energy. He will not thiuk 
himself neglected if he be not always praised. I have taken the liberty, you 
see, of an old man to give advice and make reflections, which your own good 
sense will, I daresay, render unnecessary. 

After referring to the Poet's known intention of renting one of 
Mr. Millers farms in Dumfriesshire, the Doctor concludes : — 

When you return, if you come this way, I will be happy to see you, and to 
know concerning your future plans of life. You will find me by the 22nd of 
this month, not in my house in Argyle Square, but at a country house at 
Restalrig, about a mile east from Edinburgh, near the Musselburgh Road. 
Wishing you all success and prosperity, I am, with real regard and esteem, 
dear sir, yours sincerely, Hugh Blair. 1 

Content with his celebrity as a preacher, Dr. Blair did not 
otherwise covet ecclesiastical honours. By the Moderate party, then 
dominant in the Church, he was invited to occupy the Moderator's 

1 The writer found about twenty-five years "Sermons," bearing that it was a gift by 

ago, in the possession of Mr. James Gracie of the author to the Poet It bore on the margin 

Dumfries, son of the Poet's friend of the name, some pencillings by the Poet of a commendatory 

a copy of the first volume of Dr. Blair's character. 
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chair in the General Assembly, but he declined the honour. He 
took no part in the business of any of the Church courts. This was 
probably owing to an apprehension that his spoken addresses might 
not sustain his literary fame. Indeed it was well understood that 
he greatly failed in conversation. According to his friend, Dr. 
Carlyle, it " was so infantine that many people thought it impossible 
at first sight he could be a man of sense or genius." 1 But Dr. 
Blair, without sharing the discussions of the General Assembly, 
exercised in that judicatory a powerful influence. Prior to the 
commencement of every Assembly, those who upheld Moderate 
views came to him for counsel. And it is not without interest 
to discover that the graceful orations addressed to the General 
Assembly from 1766 to 1772 by the Earl of 'Glasgow, as Lord High 
Commissioner, proceeded from his pen. 2 

Dr. Blair was an extensive reader, but he chiefly rejoiced in 
works of history or fiction. Latterly he read fiction only, including 
those feeble compositions which, under the name of novels, appeared 
at the close of the century. He experienced a chief gratification in 
reading The Arabian Nights Entertainments, Don Quixote, and 
the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe. His theology was imperfect. With 
the cardinal doctrines of the gospel he was apparently unfamiliar, 
but he was largely impressed with the Divine beneficence, and 
would privately express his belief that evil would be ultimately 
swept from the universe. The last discourse which he composed 
and preached was on the Divine goodness ; he had then passed his 
eightieth year. His acceptance as a preacher derived no help from 
his manner or his mode of utterance, for he had an unpleasant burr, 
and read from his MS. with much formality and without gesticula- 
tion. Opposed to the Evangelical section of his brethren in matters 
of doctrine . and discipline, he anticipated the movement for 

1 Social Lift in Scotland, iii. 146. * Ibid. iii. 144, 145. 
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rendering more attractive the mode of Presbyterian worship. A 
mover in the introduction of the Church Paraphrases, he com- 
posed several of them ; he also employed in the High Church a 
choir of singers, who were instructed by musicians from York 
Cathedral. He would have proceeded further in improving the 
psalmody by the use of an instrument, but such a proceeding 
would in his time have endangered his status. 

Of a delicate organization, and seldom free from petty ailments, 
Dr. Blair outlived nearly all his contemporaries, and he latterly 
became conscious of isolation. Yet he had many visitors, since 
nearly every person of eminence who arrived in the city brought to 
him a letter of introduction. Latterly he occupied a portion of his 
time in preparing for the press a fifth volume of his discourses ; it 
appeared posthumously. He died of a brief illness on the 27th 
December 1800, in his eighty-third year. His remains were com- 
mitted to the Greyfriars Churchyard, and in the south wall of New 
Greyfriars Church a tablet with an elegant Latin inscription cele- 
brates his worth. 

Possessing an income considerably exceeding that enjoyed by 
his brethren, he kept a private carriage, and maintained a pro- 
portionate style of living. Hospitable to strangers and to citizens of 
distinction, he also countenanced the indigent, but it was remarked 
that he failed to minister to their necessities. To the Edinburgh fund 
raised on behalf of Burns's widow his contribution was restricted to 
a single guinea. A keen loyalist, if he had been a contemporary of 
his ancestor, Mr. Robert Blair, minister of St. Andrews, he would 
have opposed his policy, for he publicly asserted the doctrine that a 
good subject only could be a good Christian, thus upholding the 
doctrine of passive obedience. 

As a sermon writer Dr. Blair succeeded in discoursing without 
fervour, and has the credit, scarcely due to any other man, of 
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successfully persuading to the right discharge of the moral duties 
by a style of the most exquisite polish. As a lecturer on rhetoric 
he claims a higher praise, for, while he is not original, nor even 
pretends to it, he has presented an admirable digest of the rules of 
elocution, together with an attractive analysis of the principles of 
composition, in a mode singularly fascinating. 

In April 1748 Dr. Blair married his cousin, Katherine Banna- 
tine, daughter of Mr. James Bannatine, minister of Trinity College 
Church, with whom he enjoyed much conjugal happiness. Of the 
marriage were born a son, who died in infancy, and a daughter, 
who died in her twenty-first year. Mrs. Blair died on the 9th 
February 1795, predeceasing her husband about five years. 



SIR JAMES HUNTER BLAIR, BART. 

A brief account of this patriotic man and public-spirited citizen 
may be commenced with the following excerpt from the parish 
register of Ayr : — 

James, son to John Hunter, late bailie of Ayr, and Mrs. Anne Cunningham, 
born on Thursday, 26th February 1741, baptized by Mr. James Stirling; 
witnesses, James Hunter, present Provost, John M'Jerrow, chirurgcon, Patrick 
Ballantine, merchant, all uncles-in-law to the child. 

John Hunter, the birth of whose second son is thus recorded, 
was descended from the family of Hunter of Hunterston ; he person- 
ally owned the lands of Brownhill, and prosperously conducted 
merchandise at Ayr. He placed his son James, at the age 
of fifteen, in the banking-house of Messrs. Coutts, Edinburgh, 
where William, afterwards Sir William, Forbes was also a clerk. 
In 1763, on the death of Mr. John Coutts, he and Forbes 
were admitted to a share of the business, and ultimately they 
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rose to the head of the copartnery. In December 1770 Mr. Hunter 
married Jane, eldest daughter of John Blair, Esq., of Dunskey, 
Wigtownshire, and of Anne Kennedy, sister and co-heir of David, 
tenth Earl of Cassilis. At his death, Mr. Blair was survived by six 
sons, four of whom were alive at the time of their sister's marriage 
to Mr. Hunter, but, all having died, that gentlewoman succeeded in 
1777 to the family estate. Her husband, Mr. Hunter, now added 
to his patronymic the name of Blair. 

On the estate of which he had unexpectedly become owner, 
Mr. Hunter Blair commenced a series of extensive and judicious 
improvements. Almost rebuilding the town of Portpatrick, he 
repaired and greatly added to the harbour, established efficient 
packet-boats on the much-frequented passage to Donaghadee in 
Ireland, and among his tenantry introduced new and improved 
modes of agriculture. In September 1781 he was, without offering 
himself as a candidate, chosen to represent in Parliament the city of 
Edinburgh, and at the general election in the summer of 1784 was 
again returned, but before the end of the first session he resigned 
his seat in favour of Sir Adam Fergusson, Bart., on account of the 
Parliamentary duties seriously interfering with his professional 
avocations. At Michaelmas 1784 he was elected Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and his suitability for this influential office he proceeded 
to justify by initiating and carrying out various important reforms. 
The scheme for rebuilding the structure of the University was due 
to his patriotic ardour. To the city the access from the south was 
inconvenient and even hazardous on account of the narrowness and 
steepness of the lanes, and it had been proposed to open a communi- 
cation between the High Street and the southern suburbs by means 
of a bridge over the Co wgate. In November 1784 proposals for carry- 
ing out this reform were issued under the Lord Provost's auspices. 
The property which lay in the line of the improved communication, 
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and to a considerable distance on each side of that line, his lordship 
proposed to purchase at its actual value. After the communication 
was opened, such parts of the purchased ground as were not to be 
left vacant, were to be disposed of for the purpose of erecting build- 
ings, according to a proposed plan. By the projector it was con- 
sidered that the sale of these areas, consequent on the improvement 
of their situation, would produce such enhanced prices as would 
defray the original cost of the property, also that of erecting the 
bridge and completing the works. The Lord Provost also suggested 
that an assessment not to exceed ten per cent, should be levied on 
houses in the city and suburbs ; and that if any owners of the 
property to be purchased should not agree to receive the prices 
offered, the value should be determined by a jury of fifteen persons 
to be chosen by lot out of proprietors of houses or lands named by 
the Sheriff. The proposals were vigorously opposed and censured, 
but Lord Provost Hunter Blair was no less resolute of purpose than 
in dealing with objectors he was courteous and conciliatory. 
Securing an Act of Parliament for carrying into execution not only 
the plan which has been named, but several others of importance to 
the city, the foundation-stone of the bridge was laid on the 1st of 
August 1785, Lord Haddo, as Grand Master Mason of Scotland, 
presiding on the occasion. On a plate covering the foundation-stone 
was engraved a Latin inscription, which described the Lord Provost, 
James Hunter Blair, as the author and indefatigable promoter of the 
undertaking. On the 27th June 1786 he was created a baronet. 

During the early part of his residence in Edinburgh in 1786-87 
the Poet experienced from Sir James marked attention, and it is 
extremely probable that he was originally prompted to this 
benevolence through a communication from his relative, Mr. 
Bannatyne of Ayr. Suffering from impaired health, Sir James in 
the spring of 1787 went to Harrogate in the hope of being benefited 

VOL. L K 
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by its mineral waters. By the change he did not profit. In the 
month of June his indisposition was much increased, and terminated 
in a fever. He died on the 1st day of July 1787, at the age of 
forty-seven. His remains were brought to Edinburgh, and deposited 
in the Greyfriars Churchyard. The Poet hastened to commemorate 
his worth ; he composed on him the following elegy : — 

The lamp of day, with ill- presaging glare, 

Dim, cloudy, sank beneath the western wave ; 
Th' inconstant blast howl'd through the darkening air, 

And hollow whistled in the rocky cave. 

Lone as I wander'd by each cliff and dell, 

Once the lov'd haunts of Scotia's royal train ; 
Or mus'd where limpid streams, once hallo w'd, well, 

Or mould'ring ruins mark the sacred fane. 

Th' increasing blast roared round the beetling rocks, 
The clouds, swift-wing'd, flew o'er the starry sky, 

The groaning trees untimely shed their locks, 
And shooting meteors caught the startled eye. 

The paly moon rose in the livid east, 

And 'mong the cliffs disclos'd a stately form, 
In weeds of woe, that frantic beat her breast, 

And mix'd her wailings with the raving storm. 

Wild to my heart the filial pulses glow ; 

Twas Caledonia's trophied shield I view'd : 
Her form majestic droop'd in pensive woe, 

The lightning of her eye in tears imbued. 

Revers'd that spear, redoubtable in war, 

Reclined that banner, erst in fields unfurl'd, 
That like a deathful meteor gleam'd afar, 

And brav'd the mighty monarchs of the world. 
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" My patriot son fills an untimely grave ! " 
With accents wild and lifted amis — she cried ; 

" Low lies the hand that oft was stretch'd to save, 
Low lies the heart that swell'd with honest pride. 

" A weeping country joins a widow's tear ; 

The helpless poor mix with the orphan's cry ; 
The drooping arts surround their patron's bier, 

And grateful science heaves the heart-felt sigh ! 

" I saw my sons resume their ancient fire ; 

I saw fair Freedom's blossoms richly blow : 
But ah ! how hope is born but to expire ! 

Relentless Fate has laid their guardian low. 

" My patriot falls, — but shall he lie unsung, 
While empty greatness saves a worthless name ? 

No ; every Muse shall join her tuneful tongue, 
And future ages hear his growing fame. 

" And I will join a mother's tender cares, 
Through future times to make his virtues last ; 

That distant years may boast of other Blairs ! " — 
She said, and vanished with the sweeping blast. 

By the Poet a copy of these verses was forwarded to Mr. Robert 
Aiken, with these words appended, "My honoured friend, the 
melancholy occasion of the foregoing poem affects not only indi- 
viduals, but a country. That I have lost a friend is but repeating 
after Caledonia. " The elegy is entered in the Glenriddel MSS., 
with these remarks appended : — 

This performance is but mediocre, but my grief was sincere. The last time 
I saw the worthy, public-spirited man — a man he was ! how few of the two- 
legged breed that pass for such, deserve the designation ! — he pressed my hand, 
and asked me with the most friendly warmth if it was in his power to serve me ; 
and if so, that I would oblige him by telling him how. I had nothing to ask 
of him ; but if ever a child of his should be so unfortunate as to be under the 
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necessity of asking anything of so poor a man as I am, it may not be in my 
power to grant it, but, by God, 111 try ! 

A zealous Freemason, Lord Provost Blair was elected Treasurer 
of the Grand Lodge in 1783, and may not improbably have shared 
with the Poet in the symposia of the Canongate Kilwinning Lodge. 
Enjoying the affection and respect of his fellow-citizens, his prema- 
ture and unexpected death was sincerely lamented. His talents, 
which were of a high order, were devoted to the general wellbeing, 
and, had his days been prolonged, he had doubtless become conspicu- 
ously serviceable to his country. Hunter Square and Blair Street 
in Edinburgh were named in compliment to him. His portrait, in 
his robes as Lord Provost of the city, is included by Kay in his 
Edinburgh Portraits. 

By his marriage with the heiress of Dunskey Sir James Hunter 
Blair had fourteen children, of whom eight sons and four daughters 
survived infancy. 

James, the third son, inherited the estates of Dunskey and 
Robertland. He was lieutenant-colonel of the Ayrshire Militia, 
and thrice represented the county of Wigtown in Parliament. He 
died unmarried, 24th June 1822. 

Robert, fourth son, a captain in the army, died unmarried, in 
1799. 

Forbes, fifth son, succeeded to the estates of his brother James, 
and died unmarried in 1833. 

Thomas, sixth son, became a major-general in the army, and 
C.B. He was wounded and made prisoner at the battle of Talavera, 
and was detained in France until the peace of 1814. He was again 
wounded at Waterloo in June 1815. He subsequently served as 
brigadier-general in the Burmese war, in India. He married, in 
1820, Eliza, daughter of J. Norris, Esq., and died 31st August 
1849. 
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Archibald, seventh son, died at sea, in the ILKLC's service, in 
1789. 

Henry Dundas, eighth son, died in 1799. 

Anne, the eldest daughter, married in 1791 William Mure of 
Caldwell. 

Clementina, second daughter, married in 1808 General Birch, 
E.A., and died 19th June 1844, leaving issue. 

Jane, third daughter, died unmarried in 1831. 

Jemima, fourth daughter, died 23rd December 1864. 

John, eldest son of Sir James Hunter Blair, succeeded his father 
in 1787 as second baronet; he died unmarried in 1800, when the 
title devolved on his next brother, David. 

Sir David Hunter Blair was Convener and Vice-lieutenant of 
Ayrshire. He died 26th December 1857. He married, first, 2nd 
July 1813, Dorothea, second daughter of the late Edward Hay 
Mackenzie, Esq., of Newhall and Cromartie, brother of George, 
seventh Marquess of Tweeddale, by whom he had two sons and a 
daughter. 

James, elder son, born 22nd March 1817, M.P. for Ayrshire 
and colonel in the Fusilier Guards, was killed at Inkermann, 5th 
November 1854. 

Ed ward, the younger son, born 24th March 1818, succeeded his 
father as fourth baronet, 26th December 1857. Sir Edward married, 
4th June 1850, Elizabeth, daughter of George Wauchope, Esq., with 
numerous issue. 
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JOHN BUSHBY. 

Among the Poet's friends when he resided at Ellisland, and after- 
wards at Dumfries, was John Bushby. Son of John Bushby, a 
spirit-dealer in Dumfries, he followed legal pursuits. At an early 
age establishing himself as a writer or solicitor in Dumfries, he 
evinced remarkable acuteness, and soon acquired an extensive and 
lucrative practice. He afterwards became factor on the lands of 
Rockhall and other considerable estates. By two prosperous mar- 
riages he added to his wealth and personal status. He married, 
first, on the 16th September 1764, Margaret, daughter of William 
Newall of Barskioch, 1 in the parish of Dairy, who did not long 
survive; secondly, in June 1766, Grizel Maitland, 2 sole daughter 
and heiress of the deceased Charles Maitland, proprietor of the lands 
of Eccles. Mr. Bushby now established at Dumfries a private 
banking-house, which largely prospered. 

As a place of residence he acquired the country mansion of 
Tinwald Downs, where, while still conducting his extensive law and 
banking business in Dumfries, he continued to reside. Exercising a 
profuse hospitality, he invited the Poet to his table, and evinced 
some interest in his personal welfare. At the commencement of their 
acquaintance the Poet was resident at Ellisland, but the intimacy 
considerably increased after his removal to Dumfries. With refer- 
ence to their festive intercourse, we learn from Dr. Robert Chambers, 
as " an undoubted fact," that the Poet did not always join at Mr. 
Bushby's dinner-table his other guests. " There was," writes Dr. 
Chambers, "a middle-aged lady, reduced from better circumstances, 
who exercised the duties of a housekeeper. In her room down-stairs 
Burns would dine by his own choice, and finally join the gentlemen 

1 Dumfries Marriage Register. * Ibid. 
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in the dining-room after the ladies had retired." This uncommon 
procedure may have been mainly due to the circumstance, also 
referred to by Dr. Chambers, that the Poet was viewed censoriously 
by some of Mr. Bushbys lady guests, and that in this way he sought 
to relieve both himself and his fair censurers from the distress of 
intercommuning. 1 

After some years of intimacy a coldness arose between Mr. 
Bushby and the Poet. Their alienation has been ascribed to an 
occurrence at the dinner-table. One day the pudding had been 
brought to table very hot, when Mr. Bushby remarked jestingly that 
the dish was iced. In this belief the Bard put hastily a large piece 
into his mouth, and was in consequence severely scalded. Finding 
that Mr. Bushby made merry at his distress, and believing that the 
cruelty was premeditated, he resolved, by withdrawing from the 
intercourse of his host, to no longer subject himself to his practical 
jesting. 

From the owner of Tinwald Downs the Poet was alienated some 
time prior to January 1794, when, in his " Epistle from Esopus to 
Maria," he hits both Mr. Bushby and his eldest son. He writes : — 

The hopeful youth, in Scottish senate bred, 
Who owns a Bushby's heart without the head ; 
Comes, 'mid a string of coxcombs, to display 
That vent, vidi, vici, is his way. 

The " hopeful youth " so satirized was heir to his maternal grand- 
father's estate of Eccles, and had added to his patronymic the name 
of Maitland. Born in 1767, he passed advocate in his twenty-first 

1 Dr. Chambers proceeds to relate, in reference cumatance, the Poet some days afterwards sent 

to the Poet's dining with Mr. Bushby at Tin- his fair defender a poetical address, which she 

wald Downs, that when ono evening some of the greatly prized. Unhappily it has been lost. — 

elder ladies were condemning some points in the Life and Works of Burns, edited by Robert 

Poet's character, a young lady present ventured Chambers, vol. iv. 64. 
to enter on his defence. Informed of the cir- 
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year, and in 1795 was appointed Sheriff of Wigtownshire. When, 
in 1795, the Poet composed two election ballads in favour of his 
friend Mr. Heron of Kerroughtree, as candidate in the Whig interest 
for the representation of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, he availed 
himself of the opportunity of further satirizing the family of Bushby. 
Concerning Mr. Bushby personally he writes : — 

An* there will be black-lippit Johnnie, 

The tongue o' the tramp to them a' ; 
An' he get na hell for his haddin' 

The deil gets na justice ava\ 

The Poet next introduces in the ballad Mr. Bushby's brother, 
William, of Kempleton. Involved in the ruinous affair of the 
Douglas, Heron, & Co.'s bank, he proceeded to India, and, having 
there prospered, had lately returned home with a large fortune. By 
the Poet he is thus described : — 

An' there will be Kempleton's birkie, 

A cliiel na sa black at the bane, 
But, as for his fine nabob fortune, 

We'll e'en let that subject alane. 

Against his adversary's son the Poet casts resolutely his former 
shaft : — 

An 1 there'll be Wigtown's new Sheriff, 

Dame Justice fu' brawly has sped, 
She's gotten the heart o' a Bushby, 

But, Lord, what's become o' the head 1 

After the election, which resulted in Mr. Heron's favour, the 
Poet had again recourse to a diatribe. He issued a ballad entitled 
"John Bushby's Lamentation." Against the lawyer and his heir 
were these verses specially directed : — 
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Yeil Galloway long did rule the land, 

Made me the judge o' strife ; 
But now Yerl Galloway's sceptre's broke, 

And eke my hangman's knife. 



And there led I the Bushby clan, 

My gamesome billie Will, 
And my son Maitland, wise as brave, 

My footsteps follow'd still. 

In May 1796 Parliament was dissolved, when ensued a new 
contest for the Stewartry, Mr. Heron being opposed by the Hon. 
Montgomery Stewart, a younger son of Lord Galloway. Though 
confined to a sick-chamber, the Poet summoned his poetical ardour 
in exposing to obloquy Mr. Heron's opponents. Likening them to 
troggers, — or itinerant dealers in old clothes, — he thus bitterly refers 
to Mr. Bushby: — 

Here's an honest conscience 

Might a prince adorn ; 
Frae the downs o' Tinwald — 

So was never worn. 

To these injudicious philippics the Poet yet added another, — a 
satiric epitaph for his former friend :— 

Here lies John Bushby, honest man, 
Cheat him, devil, if you can. 

Whatever was the nature of Mr. Bushby's perversity, and to what- 
ever extent he had violated the requirements of proffered friendship, 
the Poet's conduct in persistently satirizing him — and along with 
him his son and brother — was most unseemly. Had he survived 
the age of pride and passion, he must have voluntarily recalled his 
censures ; and, so far as can be learned by tradition, the Bard had 
VOL. i. l 
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no just cause for attacking Mr. Bushby on the charge of dishonesty 
or avarice. 

The Bushby family monument in St. Michael's Churchyard, 
Dumfries, a handsome urn -topped obelisk, commemorates John 
Bushby, senior, who is described as " late vintner in Dumfries, who 
died 8 th June 1781, aged seventy -eight years ; also his son Thomas, 
Collector of Customs in Kirkcudbright, who died 30th August 1807, 
at the age of sixty-six." The Poet's quondam friend, Mr. John 
Bushby, must have been interred elsewhere. The date of his death 
is unknown. One of his descendants, Peter Bushby, a deaf mute, 
was at Dumfries struck down by cholera in 1848, his remains being 
deposited in the family burying-ground. 1 



JAMES CANDLISH. 

Descended from an old family in Galloway, James Candlish was 
born in that province in 1759. In his early youth his parents, who 
were in humble circumstances, removed to the district of Carrick, 
where they established their residence. Evincing a strong aptitude 
for learning, and being, as is supposed, an only child, he was 
intended for the ministry, and had in his theological studies made 
some progress, when he formed opinions strongly adverse to the 
received creed. Writing to a fellow - student in his twenty -fifth 
year, he thus expresses himself : — 

By nature I hate hypocrisy, and consequently feel great reluctance to preach 
doctrines I do not believe. I have never felt it possible to dissemble my 
opinions for one day, when I had any need to express myself in religious 
matters, and from this have concluded that, should I ever put myself into an 

1 M'DowalTs Memorials of St. Michael's Churchyard, Edin. 1876, pp. 81, 82. 
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employment which will make it necessary for me to dissemble, my own internal 
happiness must be lost by it. 

We next hear of Mr. Candlish as a student of medicine in the 
University of Glasgow. With the Poet he had become intimate 
early in life. Born in the same year, they had maintained a close 
companionship, first at Dalrymple School, and afterwards when 
they were a short time together at the grammar - school of Ayr. 
Subsequently they remained some time apart, and the intimacy 
subsided. But Mr. Candlish had not ceased to retain an affectionate 
recollection of his quondam schoolfellow, and, some months after the 
appearance of his Kilmarnock edition, wrote him from Glasgow, 
where he was now on the verge of completing his medical education. 
After a considerable interval the Poet acknowledged his friend's 
letter in these terms : — 

Edinburgh, 21*/ March 1787. 
My Dear Old Acquaintance, — I was equally surprised and pleased 
at your letter ; though I daresay you will think, by my delaying so long to 
write to you, that I am so drowned in the intoxication of good fortune as to be 
indifferent to old and once dear connections. The truth is, I was determined 
to write a good letter, full of argument, amplification, erudition, and, as Bayes 
says— a/Z that. I thought of it, but for my soul I cannot; and, lest you 
should mistake the cause of my silence, I just sit down to tell you so. 
Don't give yourself credit, though, that the strength of your logic scares me : 
the truth is, I never mean to meet you on that ground at all. You have shown 
me one thing that was to be demonstrated ; that strong pride of reasoning, with 
a little affectation of singularity, may mislead the best of hearts. I, likewise, 
since you and I were first acquainted, in the pride of despising old women's stories, 
ventured on "the daring path Spinoza trod," but experience of the weakness, 
not the strength, of human powers, made me glad to grasp at revealed religion. 
I must stop, but don't impute my brevity to a wrong cause. I am still in the 
Apostle Paul's phrase, " the old man with his deeds," as when we were sporting 
about the lady-thorn. I shall be four weeks here, at least; and so I shall 
expect to hear from you — welcome sense — welcome nonsense. I am, with 
warmest sincerity, my dear old friend, yours, etc. 
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From this communication it is evident that Mr. Candlish had 
argumentatively propounded his peculiar opinions in the hope that 
his correspondent would, by espousing the orthodox side with an 
ardent logic, enable him further to assert and maintain his 
sentiments. Burns declined to enter into a discussion on the 
ground that he had accepted revelation because of the insufficiency 
of reason to grapple with great truths; besides,, he personally 
experienced a degree of moral weakness, which otherwise dis- 
qualified him as a Christian apologist. 

When the Poet began to supply verses for Johnson's Museum, 
he requested Mr. Candlish's co-operation by communicating with 
him in an undated letter, ascribed to November 1787. He 
writes : — 

I am engaged in assisting an honest Scottish enthusiast, a friend of mine, 
who is an engraver, and has taken it into his head to publish a collection of all 
our songs set to music, of which the words and music are done by Scotsmen. This, 
you will easily guess, is an undertaking exactly to my taste. I have collected, 
begged, borrowed, and stolen all the songs I could meet with. "Pompey's 
Ghost,'' words and music, I beg from you immediately, to go into his second 
number ; the first is already published. I shall show you the first number when 
I see you in Glasgow, which will be in a fortnight or less. 

The song with its music, which the Poet sought for the Museum, 
the friends had sung together when attending Ayr school. After a 
search, Mr. Candlish procured the words of the song, which he 
enclosed to the Poet, accompanied by the following letter : — 

Your kind letter came to hand, and I would have answered it sooner, had I 
not delayed in expectation of finding some person who could enable me to 
comply with your request Being myself unskilled in music as a science, I 
made an attempt to get the song you mentioned set by some other hand ; but, 
as I could not accomplish this, I must send you the words without the music. 
Some of Edina's fair nymphs may perhaps be able to do you a piece of service 
which I would have done with the greatest pleasure, had it been in my power. 
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It is with the greatest sincerity I applaud your attempt to give the world a more 
correct and more elegant collection of Scottish songs than has hitherto appeared. 
They have been long and much admired; and yet perhaps no poetical compositions 
ever met with approbation more disproportioned to their merits. Many, from an 
affectation, perhaps, of a more than usual knowledge of ancient literature, extol 
with the most extravagant praises the pastoral productions of the Greek and 
Roman poets, and attempt to persuade us that in them alone is to be found that 
natural simplicity, and that tenderness of sentiment, which constitute the true 
excellence of that species of writing. For my own part, though I cannot 
altogether divest myself of partiality to the ancients, whose merit will cease 
only to be admired with the universal wreck of men and letters, yet I am 
persuaded that in many of the songs of our own nation there are beauties which 
it would be vain to look for in the most admired poetical compositions of 
antiquity. They are the offspring of Nature; they are expressed in the 
language of simplicity; and the love -songs, breathing sentiments that are 
inspired by the most tender and exquisite feelings, are in unison with the human 
heart. There is no one in whose veins the smallest drop of Scottish blood 
circulates, but must feel the most heartfelt pleasure, when he reflects that those 
songs which do such honour to both the genius and the feelings of his countrymen, 
which, in simplicity of language and in the sensibility that pervades them, have 
never been equalled by those of any nation, and which have been so much 
admired by foreigners, will continue to be sung with delight by both sexes 
while Scotsmen and the Scots language remain. If the collection is to be 
published by subscription, put my name down for a copy. My time this winter 
is very much employed — no less than ten hours a day. 

Having completed his medical studies and obtained licence as 
a physician, Mr. Candlish evinced a strong disinclination to enter 
upon medical practice. About the year 1788 he settled in Edin- 
burgh as a teacher of medicine, when he was by the Poet made 
known to many leading persons in the city. In his letter to 
Mr. Peter Hill, written from Ellisland in or about March 17_89, 
accompanying the gift of a ewe-milk cheese, the Poet, in enumerat- 
ing their common friends who might be permitted to taste it, 
names Mr. Candlish. He writes : — 
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Candlish, the earliest friend, except my only brother, that I have on earth, 
and one of the worthiest fellows that ever any man called by the name of 
friend, if a luncheon of my best cheese would help to rid him of part of his 
superabundant modesty, you would do well to give it to him. 

Mr. Candlish's diffidence interposed a barrier to his professional 
success. A medical instructor possessing his superior abilities, in 
unison with a proper consciousness of his own powers, would have 
emerged from tutorial rank to that of a recognised lecturer in the 
University, or in one or other of the extra-mural medical schools. 
Yet as a private teacher he attained to such consideration that, 
twenty years after his death, we find him referred to as a medical 
authority in connexion with an inquiry which, on the 11th 
December 1826, was conducted before the University Com- 
missioners. 

At Edinburgh Mr. Candlish prosecuted his vocation for about 
eighteen years. Constitutionally delicate, he was short in stature 
and of a full, flabby habit, and latterly he wore a sallow complexion. 
Mr. Benjamin Bell, the eminent surgeon, has presented an account 
of his last illness in these words : — 

He was in the act of making a speech in the Royal Medical Society on the 
evening of April 28, 1806, when he was seized with an uneasy sensation in his 
head, " as if his head would have burst," or " as if the brain had been too big for 
the skull." This feeling soon went off, and he continued his speech. When 
he had finished it he left the room, and felt extremely ill. After some time he 
was able to walk home; and Dr. Abercrombie saw him about an hour after 
the attack. He continued sensible for two hours, but was much oppressed, and 
answered questions very slowly. Everything was done for him that skill could 
suggest, but by eleven o'clock he had lapsed into a state of complete insensi- 
bility. Dr. Abercrombie has recorded the case in his book on the brain, and it 
is certainly one of great interest to the professional reader. 1 

1 Memorials qf Robert Smith Candlish, D.D., by William Wilson, D.D., Edinburgh, 1880, 
8vo, pp. 2, 3. 
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Mr. Candlish died on the 29th April 1806. His remains were 
deposited in the Calton burying-ground, where a tombstone was 
erected to his memory. 

During the period when he was engaged in prosecuting his 
University studies, and prior to his settling at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Candlish taught languages at Mauchline, and while there formed 
the intimacy of Jane Smith, his future wife. Only daughter 
of Robert Smith, linen-draper at Mauchline, she was born on 
the 3rd April 1767. 1 She married Mr. Candlish on the 8th 
September 1794, the union being solemnized by the Rev. Robert 
Steven, then minister of Catrine Chapel, afterwards of Dalrymple.* 
In his verses on the six belles of Mauchline, composed in 1784, the 
Poet writes — "Miss Smith, she has wit," meaning common sense 
and sagacity. From youth inclined to reserve, her deportment was 
grave and courteous. As a matron she evinced a calm and dignified 
demeanour ; her countenance was lit up by a bright dark eye, and her 
presence was stately and elegant. On the sudden and unexpected 
death of her husband, she found herself, along with her four surviving 
children, without provision. Refusing to put crape on her mourning 
dress, she began and continued to practise a rigorous economy. 
Proceeding to Glasgow, she there conducted a school for young 
ladies, which was liberally supported. In the exercise of her usual 
carefulness, she educated her children at home, and by her own 
hands prepared not only her own and her daughters' clothing, but 
also the garments of her sons. On the advance of age, she, in the 
residence of her youngest and only surviving son, found a fitting and 
congenial home. She died at Edinburgh on the 20th January 1854, 
aged eighty-seven, having survived her husband forty-eight years.* 

1 Mauchline Parish Register. ' Her only brother, James Smith, merchant 

* Mauchline Parish Register ; Fasti Bed. in Mauchline, was one of the Poet's special 
Scot. ii. 141. associates. 
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Of the marriage of James Candlish and Jane Smith were born 
three sons and four daughters. 

Janet, the eldest daughter, died 12th March 1797, and Janet 
Smith 12th February 1803 — both in infancy. Of the two surviving 
daughters, Jane Smith, born 1797, died at Glasgow on the 23rd 
May 1827, and Eliza, born in 1800, died 1st January 1867 — both 
unmarried. 

Henry, the second son, died in infancy on the 24th April 1805. 
James Smith, the eldest son, born about 1802, studied medicine at 
the University of Glasgow, and, on the threshold of a promising 
career, died of fever in 1829. 

Robert Smith, third and youngest son, was born on the 23rd 
March 1806. Five weeks old at the time of his father's death, he 
caused much anxiety to his mother on account of a native delicacy. 
By his mother and his elder sister he was educated at home until 
he attained his thirteenth year, when, on the 10th October 1818, 
he entered as a student the University of Glasgow. In the Arts' 
department of his course he attained distinction and honours ; he 
graduated A.M. in 1823, and, attending the theological classes three 
regular and one partial session, finally left college in December 
1826. After serving about a year as a private tutor at Eton, he 
returned to Scotland, and on the 6th August 1828 was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Glasgow. He was now appointed 
ministerial assistant to Dr. Gavin Gibb of St. Andrew's Church, 
Glasgow, and on the death of that gentleman, in June 1831, was 
invited by Professor Josiah Walker, of the Humanity chair, to 
conduct his classes. Though intimate in Professor Walker's 
family, and offered a recompense much in excess of that to be 
derived from the office of a parochial assistant, Mr. Candlish resolved 
to concentrate his attention on the duties of the pastoral office. 
Becoming ministerial assistant at Bonhill in Dunbartonshire, he 
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there laboured with the same zeal and energy which had distin- 
guished him at Glasgow, but without attracting the popular favour. 
Apprehending that he would not obtain a call in his native country, 
he offered himself for work in Canada. Just as he all but definitely 
resolved to enter upon a colonial life, he was invited to preach in 
St* George's, Edinburgh, as a candidate for the office of assistant 
to the incumbent, Mr. Martin, who was absent through illness. 
Preaching in St. George's on the 24th November 1833, he gave 
such an entire satisfaction that he was forthwith elected to the 
assistantship. On his new duties he had entered only a few weeks, 
when a movement on the part of the members of Regent Square 
Church, in London, to invite him to undertake its pastorate in 
succession to Edward Irving, led the kirk -session of St. George's 
to apply to the Town Council of the city for his appointment as 
colleague and successor to Mr. Martin. While negotiations were in 
progress, Mr. Martin died, and, on the presentation of the patrons, 
Mr. Candlish was ordained as minister of St. George's Church on 
the 14th August 1834. 

During his early ministry Mr. Candlish chiefly confined his 
attention to parochial or other ministerial work. His first public 
speech was delivered in the General Assembly of 1839, when he 
was at once recognized by both sections of the house as a debater of 
the foremost rank. Henceforth he became a recognised leader of 
the Non-intrusion party, and as such took part in all the prominent 
debates which, in the Church courts and on platforms, preceded the 
Disruption. In 1841 he received the degree of D.D. from Princeton 
College, New Jersey, and in the same year was nominated Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh, 
but the appointment was cancelled. In his future career Dr. 
Candlish is mainly associated with the Disruption of the Church, 
which took place in May 1843, and with the events which preceded 

VOL. I. M 
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and followed that memorable event. By adhering to the Protest 
and subscribing the Demission, he, on the 24th May 1843, ceased 
to be a minister of the Established Church. In the work of con- 
solidating the Free Church he prosecuted untiring labours, while 
sedulously attending to the spiritual concerns of a large congre- 
gation. In 1847 he was appointed Professor of Divinity in the 
New College, but declined the office. On the 22nd May 1862 he 
was elected Moderator of the General Assembly of the Free Church, 
and in the same year was elected Principal of the New College. 
About the same time he received the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Edinburgh. Dr. Candlish published Contributions 
towards the Exposition of the Book of Genesis (in two octavo 
volumes); Scripture Characters and Miscellanies; Reason and 
Revelation; Mans Right to the Sabbath; The Atonement; Ttw> 
Great Commandments ; and The Fatherhood of God. He died on 
the 19th October 1873. Dr. Candlish was beloved by his flock, 
and honoured by his brethren, while by the members of his family 
he was deeply reverenced. A keen debater and uncompromising 
controversialist, he avoided personalities, and even when warm in 
conflict eschewed in his utterances every- semblance of bitterness. 
Evincing in his pulpit discourses a remarkable force and power, he 
has in his published works rendered eminent service as a scriptural 
expositor. Memorials of his life were in 1880 published by the 
Rev. Dr. William Wilson, accompanied by an estimate of his 
character by Dr. Robert Rainy. 

Dr. Candlish married at Renfrew, on the 6th January 1835, 
Janet, daughter of Mr. Walter Brock, of that parish, with issue," 
three sons and four daughters. 

Of the sons— Walter, born 10th August 1839, died in infancy. 

Robert Smith, second son, born in 1846, became an engineer; 
he died at Seville on the 23rd May 1887. 
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James Smith was ordained minister of the Free Church, Logie- 
almond, 8th October 1863, and since 1872 he has held the chair of 
Divinity in the Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Of the daughters — Jane Smith, born 14th June 1836, died 30th 
March 1840. 

Agnes, born July 1842, died 24th April 1845. 

Mary Ross, born July 1851, died 30th September 1866. 

Jessie, the eldest daughter, married William Anderson, Esq., of 
Glentarkie. 



MARY CAMPBELL. 

Burns's love for " Highland Mary " has a chief and abiding interest. 
Her history was otherwise uneventful. Eldest of eight children 
born to Archibald and Agnes Campbell, she was a native of Auchan- 
more, a place of cottages, in the parish of Dunoon, Argyleshire, and 
was there born in the summer of 1761 or 1762. Entering domestic 
service, she became nursery-maid in the family of Gavin Hamilton, 
at Mauchline Castle, and, when there serving, she attracted the 
Poet's fancy. A belief that she afterwards served in Coilsfield 
House in the capacity of dairymaid has not been verified. 1 Burns 
seems to have been attracted to her at the time when he was 
suffering through the supposed perfidy and desertion of Jean 
Armour. His memorable meeting with Mary, which proved to be a 
parting one, took place on the wooded banks of the Fail stream, 2 on 

1 In the Library edition of Burns's Works 2 In the lodge-room of the Freemason Lodge 

(iii. 80) the editor, Mr. William Scott Donglas, of Tarbolton is exhibited a section of a haw- 

strongly affirms that there is no ground for thorn tree which grew on the banks of the Fail, 

believing that Mary Campbell ever served at at the spot where Burns and Mary had their 

Coilsfield. romantic parting. 
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Sunday the 14th May 1786. The lovers on this occasion spent a 
long day together, and concluded by a solemn betrothment, the Poet, 
in evidence of his sincerity, making a gift to Mary of a two- volume 
copy of the Bible. In these volumes the lovers inscribed their 
names, while the Poet added thereto these scriptural texts : " And 
ye shall not swear by my name falsely ... I am the Lord " 
(Leviticus xix. 12); "Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths" (Matthew v. 33). Shortly after 
this meeting Mary proceeded to Campbeltown, where her parents 
now resided. With the Poet she continued to correspond, but, as he 
had determined to proceed to the West Indies, she, on the recom- 
mendation of Mrs. Isabella Campbell, a former patroness, accepted a 
situation in the family of Colonel M'lvor, at Glasgow. On that 
situation she was to enter at the ensuing term of Martinmas, and 
meanwhile she accompanied her father to Greenock, on the occasion 
of her brother Kobert being apprenticed to Peter Macpherson, a 
ship-carpenter at that place, whose wife was her mother's cousin. 
She had also in view a further interview with her Ayrshire lover, for 
we learn from the Poet's own statement that " she crossed the sea " 
— that is, the Firth of Clyde — to meet him. But this meeting did 
not occur. At Macpherson's there was " a brothering feast," on 
occasion of Kobert Campbell being admitted to the craft, and at the 
entertainment Mary served. Next morning Kobert was attacked 
by fever, and his sister attended him ; he in a few days began to 
recruit, but Mary had caught the infection and was stricken down. 
The fever under which she suffered was of a malignant type, and 
proved fatal. She died on the 20th October 1786, about the age of 
twenty-four. Her remains were deposited in a lair shortly before 
acquired by Peter Macpherson in the West Church burying-ground. 
Mary was of fair complexion, with auburn hair and dark blue eyes. 
She was of a lively, amiable, and generous nature. In his letter. 
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to Mrs. Dunlop of the 13th December 1789, the Poet remarks 
concerning her, that " her bosom was fraught with truth, honour, 
constancy, and love." * 

Deeply moved by the event of Mary's death, Burns soon after- 
wards visited her family, but, while her mother described him as " a 
real warm-hearted chield," 2 her father regarded him unfavourably, and 
when, in a moving letter, the Poet begged his permission to erect a 
tombstone to her memory, he made no reply. But in the year 1842 
a number of the Poet's admirers placed at Mary's grave a handsome 
monument. This structure, which cost about one hundred pounds, 
contains a sculpture representing the parting of the lovers, 
surmounted by a figure weeping over an urn, on which is inscribed 
the name Mary. 

From the Bible which the Poet at betrothal presented to Mary 
Campbell, her father, or some other member of her family, erased 
her signature, also the name Burns in that of her lover. But the 
volumes were retained by Mary's mother so long as she lived ; after- 
wards they fell into the possession of her surviving daughter, Anne, 
wife of James Anderson, a stone-mason. At Mrs. Anderson's death 
the precious volumes came to her son William, who, emigrating to 
Canada, carried them along with him. William Anderson settled at 
Montreal as a house-builder, and in the year 1840 was, by several 
Scottish gentlemen resident in the city, induced to dispose of his 
sacred treasure for the sum of twenty -five pounds. Through 
Provost Limond, of Ayr, the purchasers conveyed Mary Campbell's 
Bible to the trustees of the Bums Monument on the Doon ; where, 
on the 25th of January 1841, it was placed in a suitable case for 
exhibition. 

* We have followed the testimony of Thomas Thorburn of Ryedale, who devoted himself to 
a special inquiry as to Mary Campbell's personal history. — Library odition of Burns's Works, 
iy. 126. 

* L\fe and Works of Robert Burns, edited by Robert Chambers, 1858, 4 vols. 12 mo, vol. i. 315. 
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Highland Mary had two brothers who reached maturity, Robert 
and Archibald. The former, a ship - carpenter, was known as 
" Pirate Bob," owing to his having been in one of his voyages seized 
by pirates, and for a time compelled to serve with them. Archibald 
was also a ship-carpenter ; he died in 1817 at the age of forty-one. 
He married, and had a son Archibald, born 22nd November 1813 ; 
he resides in Greenock. 

In celebration of Mary Campbell, Burns composed, during the 
period of his intimacy with her, the song beginning, " Will ye go 
to the Indies, my Mary," and that commencing, " Nae gentle dames, 
tho' ne'er sae fair," both of which were composed in prospect 
of his leaving the country. But the short-lived object of his 
attachment is more especially associated with his song entitled 
" Highland Mary," and his inimitable ode " To Mary in Heaven." 



MARGARET CHALMERS (Mrs. Lewis Hay). 

Defeated by the English at Carrick, King Robert the Bruce sought 
refuge in Galloway. Lodging in a cottage at Craigencallie, in the 
parish of Minnigaff, a widow who entertained him suspected his 
high rank. He satisfied her inquiries by plainly declaring that he 
was the king, and asked whether she had any sons who could aid in 
the national cause. The widow replied that her three sons were 
ready to join his standard. Not long afterwards Bruce defeated the 
English at Raploch Moss, chiefly by means of a stratagem in which 
the widow's sons materially assisted. Upon each of them, in recom* 
pense, Bruce bestowed lands in the territory lying between the 
streams of Palnure and Penkill. To Murdoch, the second son, the 
King granted the lands of Cumloden. Such is the traditional story, 
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but the name, "Johan Murthoc del counte de Dumfres," in the 
Ragman Roll of 1296 would indicate that the family of Murdoch 
had an earlier origin. 1 

In 1603 Patrick Murdoch of Cumloden and his servant were 
mutilated in their right hands by the two sons of a neighbouring 
landowner. Patrick had two sons, of whom Thomas, the elder, 
succeeded him. Dying without issue, Thomas was succeeded by his 
younger brother Alexander, who was served heir to him in 1646. 
Patrick, son of Alexander, succeeded his father ; he had two sons, of 
whom Thomas, the elder, obtained the family estate. 2 

Thomas Murdoch of Cumloden, w T ho resided at the Risk, Minni- 
gaff, married Elizabeth Cochrane, of the noble family of Dundonald, 
and niece of Grizel Cochrane, celebrated in family tradition. 
According to the family narrative, her father, Sir John Cochrane of 
Ochiltree, an associate in Argyle's Expedition, was denounced as a 
traitor, and, being apprehended in the county of Renfrew, was 
brought from thence to Edinburgh, and there thrown into prison. 
By the Privy Council, intimation of his arrest was conveyed to 
James VII., in London, and the returning messenger, it was 
expected, would bring the solicited death-warrant. The procedure 
of the Privy Council becoming known to Sir John's daughter, Miss 
Grizel, she, in the disguise of a highwayman, attacked the royal 
courier, and compelled him to surrender his missives, which included 
the death-warrant. Miss Cochrane's feat was alleged to have been 
performed in the neighbourhood of Alnwick, on the 7th July 1685 ; 
and her act proved permanently serviceable, for her father after- 
wards obtained a pardon ; he became the first Earl of Dundonald. 
The heroine married John Kerr, of Morriston, in Berwickshire. 8 

Of the marriage of Thomas Murdoch of Cumloden and Elizabeth 

1 M'Kerlie's Landowner* in Galloiray, 1878, * Ibid. iv. 412, 413. 

12mo, iv. 405, 407. ' Chambers's Domestic Annals, ii. 479. 
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Cochrane was born a son, who died early ; also six daughters, 
Catherine, Euphemia, Grizel, Charlotte, Barbara, and Mary. 

Two of the daughters, Grizel, baptized 4th January 1723, and 
Mary, baptized 26th November 1732, 1 died young. Catherine, the 
eldest daughter, baptized 16th January 1720,* married Sir Robert 
Mackenzie, of Redcastle, by whom she had two sons, Hector, who 
married, with issue, and John, of Kincraig, who married, with issue ; 
ftlso two daughters, of whom the elder married Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, with issue, the succeeding baronet, 
the younger becoming the wife of General Roderick Mackenzie, 
with issue a son and daughter, Warburton and Hannah. 

Charlotte, fourth daughter of Thomas Murdoch of Cumloden, 
married, about 1766, John Tait, Writer to the Signet ; who, prior to 
the year 1785, had acquired the estate of Harvieston, in the county 
of Clackmannan ; she died prior to 1786, leaving a son and 
daughter. 8 Barbara, the fifth daughter, born 1730, became second 
wife of John Hamilton of Kype. 4 

Euphemia Murdoch, second daughter of Thomas Murdoch of 
Cumloden, married John Chalmers of Fingland, in the parish of 
Dairy, representative of an old family in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. Owing to embarrassments, Mr. Chalmers was obliged to 
dispose of his estate ; he afterwards rented a farm in the parish of 
Mauchline, and there he enjoyed the society of his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Hamilton (husband of his wife's sister Barbara), who had settled 
at Mauchline as a lawyer. 

Prior to the winter of 1786, when the Poet proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Euphemia Chalmers and Mrs. Barbara Hamilton were 
both widows. Mrs. Hamilton had, with her younger son and her 
two daughters, Charlotte and Grace, taken up her abode with her 

1 Pariah Register of MinnigafT. * Ibid. 

* See article Gavin Hamilton. * See article Crawftml Tait 
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brother-in-law, Mr. Tait, at Harvieston — his young motherless 
daughter depending especially on her care. Mrs. Chalmers's family 
consisted of two daughters, of whom Cochrane, the eldest, married, 
in 1777, her cousin, Sir Henry Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch. 1 
Margaret, who was about twenty years younger than her sister, 
Lady Mackenzie, lived at Edinburgh, in the residence of her mother. 
The Poet met Miss Margaret Chalmers at the breakfast-table of 
Dr. Blacklock. She was then about her twenty-fourth year, and 
was already remarkable for that strong sense and vigorous under- 
standing which distinguished her through life. Without any pre- 
tensions to literary aptitude or studious habits, she appreciated the 
society of men of letters, and, possessing a charming voice, suc- 
cessfully employed it in rendering the national ballads. By Dr. 
Blacklock, in his blindness, she was beloved for her melody ; she 
also soothed him by her conversation. Burns was arrested by her 
intelligence, and she became one of a small knot of accomplished 
women in whose society he profited, and whose correspondence 
tended to exalt his sentiments and purify his imagination. During 
the early months of his Edinburgh visit he seems to have met her 
in her mother's house, as well as at Dr. Blaeklock's, since in 
writing to his friend, Mr. James Smith, at Linlithgow, on the 30th 
June 1787, he evidently alludes to her in the following passage : — 

My heart no more glows with feverish raptures, I have no paradisaical 
evening interviews, stolen from the restless cares and prying inhabitants of this 
weary world. I have only . . . This last is one of your distant acquaintances, 
has a fine figure and elegant manners, and, in the train of some great folks 
whom you know, has seen the politest quarters in Europe. I do like her a 
good deal ; but what piques me is her conduct at the commencement of my 
acquaintance. I frequently visited her when I was in [Edinburgh], and after 
passing regularly the intermediate degrees between the distant, formal bow and 

1 Lady Mackenzie died without issue. 
VOL. I. N 
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the familiar grasp, I ventured in my careless way to talk of friendship in rather 
ambiguous terms, and after her return to [Harvieston ?] I wrote to her in the 
same style. 

The Poet then informs his correspondent that his lady friend "flew 
off in a tangent of female dignity and reserve ; " he adds that he 
sent her " a cool, a deliberate, prudent reply." It is all but certain 
that it was on this occasion that Burns, misapprehending Miss 
Chalmers's appreciation of his genius for attachment of another kind, 
had ventured seriously to make to her proposals of marriage. That 
at one stage of their correspondence he made such proposals to her 
the lady admitted long afterwards, to the friend of her old age, the 
poet, Thomas Campbell. 1 

As the relation of the parties became perfectly understood, 
correspondence could be conducted without embarrassment. Having 
met her at Harvieston, when in October 1787 he paid his second 
visit to Mr. Tait, he, on the 26th of that month, 8 renewed a corre- 
spondence which, for some months, had necessarily ceased. For his 
present writing, the Poet had the appropriate excuse that he had 
promised to send to her niece, Miss Charlotte Hamilton, the earlier 
numbers of the Scots Musical Museum. He informs her that he is 
about to proceed to Dumfries "to wait on Mr. Miller about his 
farms," a circumstance that he desires should be made known to 
Lady Mackenzie, so that she might form a higher estimate of his 
prudence. Then in reference to a message he had borne to his 
correspondent's friend, Miss Erskine Nimmo, as to her paying a 
visit to Harvieston, which she declined, he adds adroitly, as an offset 
to the letters that had formerly passed between them : — 

My rhetoric seems quite to have lost its effect on the lovely half of mankind. 
I have seen the day — hut this is a "tale of other years." In my conscience, I 

1 Dr. Robert Carruthers of Inverness was so informed by Campbell. 
3 In Dr. Currie's edition the date 26th September is erroneously given. 
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believe that my heart has been so oft on fire that it is actually vitrified. I 
look on the sex with something like the admiration with which I regard the 
starry sky in a frosty December night. I admire the beauty of the Creator's 
workmanship ; I am charmed with the wild but graceful eccentricity of their 
motions, and wish them good-night. I mean this with respect to a certain 
passion, dan&fai eu Vhonnevtr cFitre un miserable esclave. 

He concludes, " As for friendship, you and Charlotte have given me 
pleasure, permanent pleasure, which the world cannot give nor 
take away." With the remark, " I am determined to pay Charlotte 
a poetic compliment," he simply adds, "You will see a small 
attempt on a shred of paper in the book." On that shred was 
contained the song in praise of Miss Hamilton known as " The 
Banks of the Devon." A later post conveyed, these two com- 
positions in praise of his correspondent : — 

Where, braving angry winter's storms, 

The lofty Ochils rise, 
Far in their shade my Peggy's charms 

First blest my wondering eyes ; 
As one who by some savage stream 

A lonely gem surveys, 
Astonish'd, doubly marks its beam 

With art's most polish'd blaze. 

Blest be the wild, sequester'd shade, 

And blest the day and hour, 
Where Peggy's charms I first survey'd — 

When first I felt their pow'r 1 
The tyrant Death, with grim control, 

May seize my fleeting breath ; 
But tearing Peggy from my soul 

Must be a stronger death. 

The second composition was not less emotional and full of passion: — 

My Peggy's face, my Peggy's form, 
The frost of hermit age might warm ; 
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My Peggy's worth, my Peggy's mind, 
Might charm the first of human kind. 

I love my Peggy's angel air, 
Her face so truly heavenly fair, 
Her native grace, so void of art, 
But I adore my Peggy's heart 

The lily's hue, the rose's dye, 
The kindling lustre of an eye ; 
Who but owns their magic sway 1 
Who but knows they all decay % 

The tender thrill, the pitying tear, 
The generous purpose, nobly dear, 
The gentle look, that rage disarms, — 
These are all immortal charms. 

To her correspondent Miss Chalmers again administered the 
plain and emphatic rebuke. So we discover from his ingenious 
rejoinder. Writing to her from Edinburgh to Harvieston on the 
6th November, 1 he proceeds : — 

The poetic compliments I pay cannot be misunderstood. They are neither 
of them so particular as to point you out to the world at large, and the circle of 
your acquaintances will allow all that I have said. Besides, I have compli- 
mented you chiefly, almost solely, on your mental charms. Shall I be plain 
with you % I will ; so look to it. Personal attractions, madam, you have much 
above par ; wit, understanding, and worth you possess in the first class. . . . Let 
me hear no more of your sheepish timidity. ... I wish to show to the world 
the odds between a poet's friends and those of simple prosemen. 

With a long mysterious allusion to the suitor of some other member 
of the Harvieston family, and an allusion to his proposed farming, 
and his relations with Mr. Creech, he concludes by desiring his 
remembrances to Charlotte Hamilton. 

- In his next letter to Miss Chalmers, written about the 16th 
November, he informs her that his poetical compliment to her 

1 By Cromek erroneously ascribed to December 1787. 
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niece, Charlotte Hamilton, was now completed, and that he was 
determined to insert the song in Johnson's Museum, adding, "so 
Charlotte and you need not spend your precious time in contradict- 
ing me." He reports that he has been to Dumfries, and that, if he 
does not succeed in obtaining a farm, he will return to farming 
partnership with his brother. On the 2 1st November he acknowledges 
a joint letter from Miss Chalmers and her niece, which he naively 
remarks, " contains too much sense, sentiment, and good spelling." 
He protests his deep respect, but entreats that communications may 
become less formal; he insists that his correspondent will write 
"whatever comes first," and refuses to receive any "polite hints 
about flattery." Then follows the expressive utterance : " Charlotte 
and you are just two favourite resting-places for my soul in her 
wanderings through the weary, thorny wilderness of this world." On 
the 12th of December he sends his correspondent a proof of his song, 
" The Banks of the Devon," and promising next week a proof of his 
song upon herself, beginning " Where braving angry winter's storms," 
he remarks deprecatingly, " None of your fine speeches." Intimating 
that he is confined to his chamber with a bruised limb, he remarks that 
he would give the credit of making his best song to his worst enemy, 
could he have the companionship in his solitude of his correspondent 
and her niece. "You are," he writes, "angelic creatures, and 
would pour oil and wine into my wounded spirit." But he was 
making a companion of the Scriptures. " I have taken," he remarks, 
" tooth and nail to the Bible, and am got through the five books 
of Moses, and half-way in Joshua. It is really a glorious book." 

Writing on the 19th December, he repeats that he is able to 
move about his apartment on crutches, and that he had become 
more tranquillized in spirit. He concludes : — 

There are just two creatures I would envy — a horse in his wild state 
traversing the forests of Asia, or an oyster on some of the desert shores of 
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Europe; the one has not a wish without enjoyment, the other has neither 
wish nor fear. 

In an undated letter, which is ascribed to the 22nd of January 
1788, the Poet informs Miss Chalmers that his injured limb is almost 
healed, but that he is otherwise ill at ease ; he describes himself as 
" the sport, the miserable victim of rebellious pride, hypochondriac 
imagination, agonizing sensibility, and bedlam passions ! " On the 
17th of February he informs his fair correspondent that he had 
" entered into the Excise," remarking that he had chosen this mode 
of life " after mature deliberation. " He adds : — 

I got this without any hanging on or mortifying solicitation ; it is immediate 
bread; and though poor in comparison of the last eighteen months of my 
existence, 'tis luxury in comparison with all my preceding life. 

Miss Chalmers had passed the winter at Harvieston. Writing 
to her from Edinburgh on the 14th March 1788, he informs her 
that he has leased from Mr. Miller of Dalswinton the farm of 
Ellisland, and that he would enter into its possession at the next 
term of Whitsunday. Having remarked that Miss Kennedy, sister 
of Mrs. Gavin Hamilton, had been ailing during the winter, he 
moralizes in these words : — 

Surely woman, amiable woman, is often made in vain! Too delicately 
formed for the rougher pursuits of ambition ; too noble for the dirt of avarice, 
and even too gentle for the rage of pleasure ; formed, indeed, for, and highly 
susceptible of, enjoyment and rapture; but that enjoyment, alas ! almost wholly 
at the mercy of the caprice, malevolence, stupidity, or wickedness of an animal 
at all times comparatively unfeeling, and often brutal 

Writing to Miss Chalmers from Mauchline on the 7th April 
1788, the Poet, in evident allusion to his approaching marriage, 
remarks, " I have lately made some sacrifices, for which, were I viva 
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voce with you to paint the situation and recount the circumstances, 
you would applaud me." 

The last published letter from the Poet to Miss Chalmers is 
dated "Ellisland, near Dumfries, September 16, 1788." He informs 
her of his marriage, while, in glowing terms, he describes his warm 
friendship for his correspondent and her sister, Lady Mackenzie. 

When — he writes — I think of you — hearts the best, minds the noblest of 
human kind — unfortunate even in the shades of life — when I think I have met 
with you, and have lived more of real life with you in eight days than I can do 
almost with anybody I meet with in eight years — when I think on the 
improbability of meeting you in this world again, I could sit down and cry 
like a child. 

On the 9th December 1788 Miss Chalmers was married to Mr. 
Lewis Hay, a partner of Sir William Forbes's bank at Edinburgh. 
In a letter to Mr. Crawfurd Tait, introducing a young friend, dated 
15th October 1790, the Poet writes : — 

If you have an opportunity, please remember me in the solemn league and 
covenant of friendship to Mrs. Lewis Hay. I am a wretch for not writing 
to her; but I am so hackneyed with self-accusation in that way, that my 
conscience lies in my bosom with scarce the sensibility of an oyster in its shell 
Where is Lady Mackenzie 1 Wherever she is, God bless her ! 

In writing, as in conversation, Mrs. Hay expressed herself with 
ease and grace. It is much to be regretted that her letters to the 
Poet have not been preserved. At the commencement of his 
correspondence with Mrs. M'Lehose, Burns compliments her style 
in these words : " So far from being inaccurate, you are elegant 
beyond any woman of my acquaintance, except one, whom I wish 
you knew," — the Poet clearly referring to Miss Chalmers. Some 
of her letters he subsequently showed to Clarinda, who, in her letter 
of the 31st January 1788, remarks on them: "Miss Chalmers's 
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letters are charming; why did not such a woman secure your 
heart ? " Kespecting her intimacy with the Poet, Professor Walker 
writes : — 

Burns required friends who at once could fascinate and restrain ; and this 
he found in one who united the resolution of the stronger sex, without its 
rigour, to the tenderness of the weaker, without its errors ; and the graceful 
playfulness, which became her age, to a discretion which is generally the gift 
of long experience. 

The Professor adds : — 

By a penetrating reader, her character might indeed be conjectured from the 
letters which the Poet addressed to her ; for in no others of the collection do 
we find the easy, confidential strain, to which he was encouraged by the 
kindness of his correspondent, so happily tempered with a propriety imposed by 
the gentle control of her recollected virtues. 

To these remarks one is disposed to add that it was more than 
creditable to both parties that the ties of friendship remained firm, 
while those of a more endearing character were, on the lady's part, 
pronounced to be impossible. Considerably after he had been 
informed as to the true character of her affection, Burns, on 
the 10th of January 1788, wrote of her to Clarinda in these 
words : — 

The name I register in my heart's core is Peggy Chalmers. Miss Ninimo 
can tell you how divine she is. She is worthy of a place in the same bosom 
with my Clarinda ; this is the highest compliment I can pay her. 

In reality, Burns never forgot his attachment to that fair corre- 
spondent, whom above all others he deeply cherished, and with 
whom the possibility of contracting a union had not ceased till both 
he and the object of his affection were, consequent on other ties, 
placed permanently apart. As he was on the verge of the great 
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future, just nine days before the close, he, on the 12th July 1796, 
at Brow, on the Sol way, composed these stanzas : — 

Fairest maid on Devon banks, 

Crystal Devon, winding Devon, 
Wilt thou lay that frown aside, 

And smile as thou were wont to do ? 

Full well thou know'st I love thee dear, 
Couldst thou to malice lend an ear ! 
0, did not love exclaim, "Forbear, 
Nor use a faithful lover so." 
Fairest maid, etc. 

Then come, thou fairest of the fair, 
Those wonted smiles, let me share ; 
And by thy beauteous self I swear, 

No love but thine my heart shall know. 
Fairest maid, etc. 

Upon the slip containing the verses the poet inscribed, " Brow, on 
the Sol way Frith, 12th July 1796." He evidently foresaw that he 
would not further invoke the Muse. He died on the 21st July, 
and so the last lines he composed were in praise of Peggy Chalmers. 
Mrs. Hay was short in stature, had a fine mouth, with teeth 
white and perfect, and bright hazel eyes. Her husband died at 
Edinburgh on the 28th February 1800, after which she removed to 
Pau in Berne, where she died in the spring of 1843 at an advanced 
age. She had three sons, John, born 20th May 1792, Charles, and 
Lewis ; also three daughters, Euphemia, born 30th December 1789, 1 
Louisa, and Mary Anne. 

1 Edinburgh Parish Register. 
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JAMES CLARKE. 

Within the parish of Closebum, Dumfriesshire, is situated the 
Academy of Wallacehall, founded and endowed in 1723 by John 
Wallace, a native of the locality. At this institution natives of the 
district are privileged to receive a classical education ; and several 
of the pupils have attained a scholastic eminence. Among these 
was the celebrated Latinist, Dr. John Hunter, latterly Principal 
of the United College, St. Andrews. Another alumnus of the 
institution was James Clarke, the subject of our present sketch. 
From the inscription on his tombstone, we learn that he died in 
1825, at the age of sixty-four, which implies that he was born 
in 1761. But the date of his birth cannot be verified. The 
Births' Register of Closebum Parish is extant only from the year 
1765, a circumstance which is probably to be accounted for by the 
strange fact that up to the year 1777 the register was kept, not, 
according to the usual practice, by the session-clerk, but by the 
parochial sexton. In hands so entirely incompetent, the register, 
it might have been anticipated, would be alike unsafe and im- 
perfectly kept. From the early portion of the existing register, we 
learn that one William Clark, who resided at Dalgarnock Gate, 
within the bounds of the parish, was husband of Agnes Milligan ; 
and that the spouses had baptized in 1768 a daughter, Jane, and in 
November 1770 a daughter, Agnes. Before her marriage Agnes 
Milligan had borne an illegitimate child, of which Sir James 
Kirkpatrick, third baronet of Closebum, then a youth, acknowledged 
himself the father. Sir James succeeded to the estate of Closebum 
in 1771, and died in 1804 ; it is uncertain whether his son was ever 
indebted to his benignity. 

In the autumn of 1786 Mr. Clarke was appointed master of the 
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grammar school of Moffat by the patrons, the magistrates, town 
council, and ministers of Edinburgh. Two years later — that is, in 
1788 — we learn that he enjoyed the general confidence to the extent 
that he was appointed librarian of the Subscription Library at 
Moffat, which then took origin. 1 

Subsequently he was accused of cruelty to his pupils, a charge 
which, in the summer of 1791, led to legal proceedings being 
instituted for his extrusion from office. By the Poet, who had 
formed his intimacy, his cause was upheld warmly. In the first 
instance, he framed to Mr. Clarke, for transmission to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, the following letter : 2 — 

My Lord, — It may be deemed presumption in a man, obscure and unknown 
as I am, and an entire stranger to your lordship, to trouble you in this manner ; 
but when I inform you that the subject on which I address you is of the last 
importance to me, and is so far connected with you, that on your determination, 
in a great measure, my fate must depend, I rely on your lordship's goodness 
that you will think any further apology unnecessary. 

1 have been for nearly five years schoolmaster in Moffat, an appointment of 
which your lordship will know, you, with the rest of the Magistracy and Town 
Council, together with the clergy of Edinburgh, have the patronage. The 
trust with which these, my highly respectable patrons, had honored me, I have 
endeavoured to discharge with the utmost fidelity, and, I hope, with a good 
degree of success ; but of late one or two powerful individuals of my employers 
have been pleased to attack my reputation as a teacher, have threatened no less 
than to expel me from the school, and are taking every method, some of them, 
I will say it, insidious and unfair to the last degree, to put their threats in 
execution. • The fault of which I am accused is some instances of severity to 
the children under my care. Were I to tell your lordship that I am innocent of 

1 Moffat Past and Present, by John Brown, * This letter is inserted in the volume of the 

pp. 71, 72. According to Mr. Brown, Clarke Glenriddell MS. at Liverpool, with a heading 

retained his librarianship till he left the place by the Poet in these words : "The following 

in 1794. He had as librarian no emolument, letter, which was sent by Mr. Clarke to the 

other than the privilege of supplying, on a Provost of Edinburgh, was of my writing." 
payment of half-a-crown, each of the members 
with a MS. copy of the catalogue. 
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the charge— that any shade of cruelty, particularly that very black one of cruelty 
to tender infancy, will be allowed by every unbiassed person who knows anything 
of me to be tints unknown to my disposition ; you would certainly look on all this 
from me as words of course ; so I shall trouble you with nothing on the merits of 
my cause, until I have a fair hearing before my right honourable patrons. A fair 
hearing, my lord, is what, above all things, I want ; and what I greatly fear will 
be attempted to be denied me. It is to be insinuated that I have vacated my 
place, that I never was legally appointed, with I know not how many pretences 
more, to hinder the business from coming properly before your lordship and the 
other patrons of the school — all which I deny ; and will insist on holding my 
appointment until the dignified characters who gave it me shall find me unworthy 
of it 

In your lordship's great acquaintance with human life, you must have known 
and seen many instances of innocence, nay, of merit, disguised and obscured, 
and sometimes for ever buried, by the dark machinations of unprincipled 
malevolence, and envious craft ; and until the contrary be made to appear, 'tis 
at least equally probable that my case is in that unfortunate and undeserved 
predicament. — I have the honor to be, etc. 

This missive, adopted by Mr. Clarke, was, early in June 1791, 
borne by him to Edinburgh, whither he also carried a letter of 
introduction from the Poet to his friend, Mr. Alexander Cunningham. 
That letter, dated 11th June 1791, thus proceeds : — 

Let me interest you, my dear Cunningham, in behalf of the gentleman who 
gives you this. He is a Mr. Clarke of Moffat, principal schoolmaster there, 
and is at present suffering severely under the persecution of one or two powerful 
individuals of his employers. He is accused of harshness to some perverse 
dunces that were placed under his care. God help the teacher, if a man of 
genius and sensibility, — for such is my friend Clarke, — when a blockhead father 
presents him with his booby son, and insists on having the rays of science lighted 
up in a fellow's head whose skull is impervious and inaccessible by any other 
way than a positive fracture with a cudgel ; a fellow whom, in fact, it savours 
of impiety to attempt making a scholar of, as he has been marked a blockhead 
in the book of fate at the almighty fiat of his Creator. 

The patrons of Moffat school are the ministers, magistrates, and town council 
of Edinburgh; and as the business comes now before them, let me beg my 
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dearest friend to do everything in his power to serve the interests of a man of 
genius, a man of worth, and a man whom I particularly respect and esteem. You 
know some good fellows among the magistrates and council ; but particularly 
you have much to say with a reverend gentleman to whom you have the honor 
of being very nearly related, and whom this country and age have had the honor 
to produce. I need not name the historian of Charles V. 1 I tell him, through the 
medium of his nephew's influence, that Mr. Clarke is a gentleman who will not 
disgrace even his patronage. I know the merits of the cause thoroughly, and 
I say it that my friend is falling a sacrifice to prejudiced ignorance, and . . . 

God help the children of dependence! Hated and persecuted by their 
enemies, and too often, alas ! almost unexceptionally received by their friends 
with disrespect and reproach, under the thin disguise of cold civility and 
humiliating advice. O to be a sturdy savage, stalking in the pride of his 
independence amid the solitary wilds of his deserts, rather than in civilized life 
helplessly to tremble for a subsistence, precarious as the caprice of a fellow- 
creature ! Every man has his virtues, and no man is without his failings ; and 
curse on that privileged plain-dealing of friendship, which, in the hour of my 
calamity, cannot reach forth the helping hand without at the same time pointing 
out those failings, and assigning their share in my present distress. My friends, 
— for such the world calls you, and such ye think yourselves to be, — pass by my 
virtues if you please, but do also spare my follies ; the first will witness in my 
breast for themselves, and the last will give pain enough to the ingenuous mind 
without you. And since deviating more or less from the paths of propriety 
and rectitude must be incident to human nature, do thou, Fortune, put it in 
my power, always from my own pocket to pay the penalty of those errors ! 
I do not want to bo independent that I may sin, but I want to be independent 
in my sinning. 

To return in this rambling letter to the subject I set out with, let me 
recommend my friend Clarke to your acquaintance and good offices ; his worth 
entitles him to the one, and his gratitude will merit the other. 

Mr. Clarke's most powerful opponent at Moffat was Mr. 
Williamson, factor for the Earl of Hopetoun, the principal land- 
owner of the parish. As superior of the soil on which stood 
the Moffat schoolroom, Lord Hopetoun had invoked the legal 

1 Mr. Cunningham was nephew of Principal Robertson. 
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authorities to interdict Mr. Clarke from reopening the school after 
the summer holidays. Under the circumstances, Mr. Clarke, on the 
Poet's dictation, thus addressed himself to his lordship's factor : — 

Sir, — Most sincerely do I regret that concurrence of accident, prejudice, and 
mistake, which, most unfortunately for me, has subjected me, as master of 
Moffat Grammar School, to the displeasure of the Earl of Hopetoun and those in 
whom he places confidence. Protestations of my innocence will, from me, be 
thought words of course. But I hope, and I think I have some well-grounded 
reasons for that hope, that the gentlemen in whose hands I immediately am, 
the right honourable patrons of the school, will find the charge against me 
groundless, and my claims just ; and will not allow me to fall a sacrifice to the 
insidious designs of some, and the well-meant though misinformed zeal of 
others. However, as disputes and litigations must be of great hurt, both to 
the school and me, I most ardently wish that it would suggest itself to 
Mr. Williamson's good sense and wish for the welfare of the country, the 
propriety of dropping all disputes, and allowing me peaceable admission to my 
school, and the exercise of my function. This, sir, I am persuaded, will be 
serving all parties ; and will lay me under particular and lasting obligations to 
your goodness. I propose opening school to-morrow ; and the quiet possession 
of my schoolhouse is what I have to request of you— a request which, if 
refused, I must be under the very disagreeable necessity of asking in the way 
pointed out by the laws of the country. Whatever you, sir, may think of other 
parts of my conduct, you will at least grant the propriety of a man's straining 
every nerve in a contest where not only ruin, but infamy, must attend his 
defeat. — I am, etc. 

This letter was despatched to Mr. Williamson in the month of 
September 1791, but, whatever ensued with reference to the use of 
the schoolroom, the appeal did not allay, on the part of Lord 
Hopetoun or his adviser, the feeling of resentment, or tend to 
the cessation of hostilities. Mr. Clarke was subjected to a legal 
prosecution. Against parochial schoolmasters complaints for mal- 
versation were usually presented to the local Presbytery. But the 
records of the Presbytery of Lockerbie, within whose bounds Moffat 
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school is situated, contain no reference to the .affair. Nor do the 
records of the Court of Session at the period exhibit any proceedings 
in relation to Moffat parish. It is probable, therefore, that Mr. 
Clarke was pursued in the Sheriff Court of Dumfries, though, as the 
records of this Court have perished, the fact cannot be definitely 
ascertained. 

Early in January 1792 the prosecution had assumed a somewhat 
portentous aspect, for, under the apprehension that his opponents 
might succeed in their plea, Mr. Clarke entreated the Poet to aid 
him in obtaining another appointment. To his letter the Poet 
replied in these terms : — 

Dumfries, 10th January 1792. 

I received yours this moment, my dear sir. I sup with Captain Riddell in 
town to-night, else I had gone to Caise directly. Courage, mon ami I The day 
may after all be yours ; but at any rate there is other air to breathe than that 
of Moffat, pestiferously tainted as it is with the breath of that arch-rascal 
J — — . There are two quotations from two poets, which in situations such as 
yours were congenial to my soul. Thomson says, — 

What proves the hero truly great, 
Is never, never to despair. 

And Dr. Young, — 

On Reason build Resolve, 
That column of true majesty in man. 

To-morrow you shall know the result of my consultation with Captain Riddell. 

On the 17th of February the Poet again communicated with his 
friend. He ends thus : — 

Mr. Riddell has been kindly thinking of yon in an affair that has occurred of 
a clerk's place in Manchester, which, if your hopes arc desperate in your present 
• business, he proposes procuring for you. 
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Advising Mr. Clarke to wait on Captain Riddell, he adds : — 

1 know your gratitude for past, as well as hopes of future favours will induce 
you to pay every attention to Glenriddell's wishes ; as he is almost the only, 
and undoubtedly the best friend that your unlucky fate has left you. Apropos, 
I just now hear that you have beat your foes, every tail hollow / Mr. Riddell, 
who is at my elbow, says that if it is so, he begs that you will wait on him 
directly. 

While Mr. Clarke's case was still pending, the Poet, on the 5th 
of February, again entreats Mr. Cunningham on his behalf. He 
writes thus : — 

You remember Mr. Clarke, master of the grammar school at Moffat, whom 
I formerly recommended to your good offices ; the crisis of his fate is just at 
hand. Mr. M'Murdo of Drumlanrig, Ferguson of Craigdarroch, and Riddell of 
Glenriddell, gentlemen who know Clarke personally and intimately, have 
strained and are straining every nerve to serve him, but alas ! poor Clarke's foes 
are mighty. Lord Hopetoun, 1 spurred on by those infernal creatures that always 
go between a great man and his inferiors, has sworn his destruction ; irritated 
as he justly is that any plebeian, and the son of a plebeian, should dare to 
oppose existence — a trifling affair — against his lordship's high and mighty will. 
What I know, and you know that I would do for a friend of yours, I ask of 
you for a friend — a much-esteemed friend of mine. Get the Principal's 
interest in his favour. Be not denied. To interpose between lordly cruelty 
and helpless merit is a task worthy of you to ask, and him to execute. In 
the meantime, if you meet with Craigdarroch, or chance to wait upon him (by 
the bye, I wish you would mention this very business), he will inform you of 
the great merits of one party, and the demerits of the other. 

At length Mr. Clarke's anxiety was happily relieved. Some 
time in February 1792 Burns was enabled to write under the 

1 John, third Earl of Hopetoun, Mr. Clarke's principal heritor or landowner in Moffat parish, 

chief prosecutor, succeeded his grand -uncle, His Lordship was not personally obnoxious, 

George, Marquis of Annandale, in the important but, on the contrary, well discharged the 

Annandale estates, and consequently was the duties of his station. 
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transcript of his letter to Lord Hopetoun's factor, "Bravo, Clarke! 
In spite of Hopetoun and his myrmidons, thou earnest off 
victorious." 

On the 6th December 1793, Mr. Colin Morrison, master of the 
Burgh School at Forfar, resigned his office. After an unsuccessful 
effort to secure a teacher by the examination of candidates, 
the minister, Mr. John Bruce, and the principal inhabitants were 
empowered to make a selection. Accordingly, on the 4th April 
1794, the Town Council, on the recommendation of their delegates, 
and the examination of "recommendatory letters," made choice 
of Mr. James Clarke, schoolmaster of Moffat, "to be master of the 
Toun School." Mr. Clarke was allowed a salary of twenty pounds 
" during all the days of his life," together with a liberal scale of 
school fees, while the electors reserved to themselves " power to 
alter him and to elect another in his place, in case of neglect or 
immoral conduct." 

In his new office Mr. Clarke proved himself acceptable. Accord- 
ingly, on the 7th November 1795, the Town Council of Forfar, in 
consideration that he " had got a call to be schoolmaster of Coupar 
of Fife, with emoluments considerably greater and a less charge 
than he has here," agreed to add £7, 10s. to his yearly salary; and 
as he refused to continue his services on this condition, the Council, 
after an interval of two days, agreed to allow an augmentation of 
.£15, which Mr. Clarke had stipulated as the condition of his 
continuing in office. 1 

As Mr. Clarke's affairs were beginning to prosper, those of his 
former benefactor considerably waned. When, in February 1796, 
the Poet was suffering from impaired health, and with a reduced 
salary had medical expenses added to his ordinary outlay, he applied 
to Mr. Clarke for repayment of a loan which he had made to him at 

1 Forfar Burgh Records. 
VOL. I. P 
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the time of his Moffat troubles. On the 18th February Mr. Clarke 
replied to his communication in the following letter : — 

My Dear Frienp,— Your letter makes me very unhappy, the more so as I 
had heard very flattering accounts of your situation some months ago. A note 
[208.] is enclosed ; and if such partial payments will he acceptable, this shall 
soon be followed by more. My appointment here has more than answered my 
expectations, but furnishing a large house, etc., has kept me still very poor, and 

the persecution I suffered from that rascal, Lord H , brought me into 

expenses which, with all my economy, I have not yet rubbed off. Be so kind 
as write me. Your disinterested friendship has made an impression which time 
cannot efface. Believe me, my dear Burns, yours in sincerity, 

James Clarke. 

For some months the correspondents were silent. At length the 
Poet, much harassed for money, consequent on his long illness, again 
communicated with his friend.- His letter is deeply touching : — 

Dumfries, 26*ft June 1796. 

Mt Dear Clarke, — Still, still the victim of affliction ! Were you to see the 
emaciated figure who now holds the pen to you, you would not know your old 
friend. Whether I shall ever get ahout again is known only to Him, the Great 
Unknown, whose creature I am. Alas, Clarke ! I begin to fear the worst. As 
to my individual self, I am tranquil, and would despise myself if I wore not ; 
but Burns's poor widow, and half a dozen of his dear little ones — helpless 
orphans ! There I am weak as a woman's tear. Enough of this ! 'tis half my 
disease. 

I duly received your last, enclosing the note. It came extremely in time, 
and I was much obliged to your punctuality. Again I must request you to 
do me the same kindness. Be so very good as by return of post to enclose 
me another note. I trust you can do it without much inconvenience, and it 
will seriously oblige me. If I must go, I leave a few friends behind me, whom 
I shall ever regret while consciousness remains. I know I shall live in their 
remembrance. Adieu, dear Clarke. That I shall ever see you again is, I 
am afraid, highly improbable. 
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The sum due by Mr. Clarke to the Poet seems to have been con- 
siderable, and the debt remained undischarged till considerably after 
the Poet's death. To Mr. Wallace, writer in Dumfries, who had 
charge of the Poet's affairs, Gilbert Burns remarks, in a letter dated 
Mossgiel, 1st January 1797, " If Mr. Clarke pay up his bill, I hope 
to be able to pay off the smaller accounts." 

Mr. Clarke continued at Forfar till the early winter of 1802. 
On the 25th October of that year the Provost of Forfar communi- 
cated to the Town Council that Mr. Clarke " intended to demit his 
charge on the 11th of November." On this occasion he is not asked 
to reconsider his determination, but it is certain that he left on 
agreeable terms with the Council, as, on the day following the date 
of his resignation, he met with the magistrates and leading inhabit- 
ants, to assist in rendering his office more profitable to his successor. 1 
His departure caused wide regret, for his dwelling had become a 
centre of literary activity and social enjoyment. At Forfar one of 
his chief associates was George Don, the eminent botanist, in whose 
scientific enthusiasm he amply shared. 

Mr. Clarke next appears as rector of the grammar school of 
Cupar-Fife — this office, which he had formerly declined, being again 
placed in his offer. He discharged his new duties from the year 1802 
till about the year 1820, when, in feeble health, he retired on a 
moderate pension. Thereafter he resided for one or two years at St. 
Andrews, but he afterwards proceeded to Dollar, where he profitably 
conducted a boarding-house. At Dollar he had as a neighbour and 
friend Mr. "William Tennant, author of " Anster Fair," one of the 
teachers of Dollar Academy, and afterwards Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of St. Andrews. 

Mr. Clarke died suddenly. He had gone to Stirling with the 
family of a step-daughter, Mrs. Robert Aitken of Cupar-Fife, to show 

1 Forfar Burgh Records. 
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them the place, and when, after dinner in one of the hotels, he was 
relating an anecdote of his benefactor, the great Poet, he sank down 
and expired. The narrative of his sudden death has been commu- 
nicated to the writer by a grand-daughter of his wife, who, as a 
young child, witnessed the event ; and the incident of his being in 
conversation in relation to the Poet is derived from the writers 
father, the Rev. James Roger, minister of Dunino, who received an 
account of Mr. Clarke's death shortly after its occurrence. Mr. 
Clarke's remains were conveyed from Stirling to his residence, 
Seberham Cottage, Dollar, and thereafter interred in Dollar Church- 
yard. He died on the 6th September 1825, at the age of 
sixty-four. 1 

Mr. Clarke presented an aristocratic presence, with an expression 
of countenance singularly benevolent. Considering the favourable 
accounts that have been received of his disposition and character, it 
is difficult to understand how he had at Moffat rendered himself 
obnoxious. The daughter of one of his step-daughters describes 
him as taking pleasure in interesting children, and as much beloved 
by them. She remarks that " her mother and old friends in Cupar 
used to speak of him as a lovable man, full of quaint, pleasant 
humour, an indefatigable story-teller, possessing an inexhaustible 
store of anecdote." As a teacher he was more reputed for his 
accurate knowledge of the classics than as an apt or successful 
instructor. He was an expert musician and noted violinist. When 
resident in Forfar he gave instructions in instrumental music, and 
established a Choral Union. He rejoiced in the songs of Burns, 
lauded his memory with an affectionate admiration, and to the close 
of his life celebrated by an entertainment at his house the anniver- 
sary of the Poet's nativity. There were in his possession many 
MSS. in connexion with the Moffat controversy and the Poet's 

1 Tombstone in Dollar Churchyard. 
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help in relation to it, but subsequent to his death these were 
destroyed by his widow, who was unwilling that the approval which 
Mr. Clarke extended to those who took an early part in the French 
Revolution, should become known to the world. 

To the writer's father Mr. Clarke related an incident of his 
personal history which deeply impressed him. He was on a visit to 
London, and, having proceeded thither by the Leith passenger boat> 
he proposed to return by the same vessel. His luggage was on the 
quay, ready to be placed on board, when it suddenly occurred to 
him that, as he might not revisit England, it would be more inter- 
esting to return by the stage-coach. He acted on this resolution, 
and got safe to Scotland, but the vessel in which he had secured his 
passage foundered at sea, all on board perishing. 1 

Mr. Clarke married, about the year 1790, Jane Simpson, a native 
of Cumberland, and widow of Thomas Robinson of Seberham Hall, 
in that county ; she died at Dollar on the 5th November 1827, at 
the age of sixty-eight 9 Of the marriage were born three daughters, 
Nancy, Eliza, and Lucy. Nancy and Lucy died unmarried, the 
former in 1865. Eliza, the second daughter, married Peter Steven, 
teacher of writing and arithmetic in Dollar Institution ; she died 
4th March 1857, at the age of sixty; 8 a daughter, Eliza, born of the 
marriage, died in childhood. 

1 This narrative we have in another work f Tombstone in Dollar Churchyard. 
(Century qf Scottish Life, p. 84) inadvertently * Ibid. 

associated with the history of Allan Masterton. 
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SAMUEL CLARK. 

Samuel Clark, solicitor at Dumfries, and Commissary Clerk of 
Dumfriesshire, wedded, on the 3rd April 1758, Mary, one of the six 
daughters of Mr. Robert Wight, who, from 1732 till his death in 1764 
was minister of St. Michael's church, Dumfries. Of the marriage were 
born fourteen children, of whom the greater number died young. 

Helen, one of the surviving daughters, married Howat of 

Mabie, in Dumfriesshire ; Jean, a younger daughter, died unmarried. 
Thomas, one of the surviving sons, settled at Niagara Falls, in 
Canada, and there realized a large fortune. Becoming distinguished 
as a civil administrator, he also attained eminence as a military leader. 
With the rank of colonel, he fought in the American war of 1812. 
He married the grand-daughter of Brant, an Indian chief, but died 
without issue. Samuel, the eldest surviving son, followed the legal 
profession, and became conjunct Commissary Clerk of Dumfriesshire 
with his father ; he was appointed Clerk of the Peace for the county. 
Ten years younger than the Poet, he was privileged to receive his 
warm friendship. It was in Clark's company that the Poet, at a 
festive meeting in January 1794, proposed in reference to the con- 
flict with the French Republic the toast of doubtful meaning, " May 
our success in our present war be equal to the justice of our cause." 
His procedure being emphatically resented by Captain Dods, a 
military officer, who was present, there ensued a violent altercation. 
Next morning, the Poet, who had become alarmed lest the emphatic 
vehemence into which he had been drawn might be reported to his 
disadvantage, despatched to Mr, Clark the following letter : — 

Sunday Morning. 

Dear Sib, — I was, I know, drunk last night, but I am sober this morning. 
From the expressions Captain Dods made use of to me, had I had nobody's 
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welfare to care for but my own, we should certainly have come, according to 
the manners of the world, to the necessity of murdering one another about the 
business. The words were such as generally, I believe, end in a brace of pistols ; 
but I am still pleased to think that I did not ruin the peace and welfare of a wife 
and family in a drunken squabble. Further, you know that the report of cer- 
tain political opinions being mine has already once brought me to the brink of 
destruction. I dread last night's business may be misrepresented in the same 
way. You, I beg, will take care to prevent it I tax your wish for Mrs. 
Burns's welfare with the task of waiting as soon as possible on every gentleman 
who was present, and state this to him, and, as you please, show him this letter. 
What, after all, was the obnoxious toast ? " May our success in the present 
war be equal to the justice of our cause " — a toast that the most outrageous 
frenzy of loyalty cannot object to. I request and beg that this morning you 
will wait on the parties present at the foolish dispute. I shall only add that 
I am truly sorry that a man who stood so high in my estimation as Mr. Dods 
should use me in the manner in which I conceive he has done. 

Another letter from the Poet to Mr. Clark is undated, but it 
clearly refers to the same period of their intercourse That letter, 
which first appeared in Dr. Waddell's edition of the Poet's works in 
1869, is subjoined : — 

My Dear Sir, — I recollect something of a drunken promise yesternight to 
breakfast with you this morning. I arn very sorry that it is impossible. I 
remember, too, you very obligingly mentioned something of your intimacy with 
Mr. Corbet, our Supervisor-General. Some of our folks about the Excise 
Office, Edinburgh, had, and perhaps still have, conceived a prejudice against me 
as being a drunken, dissipated character. I might be all this, you know, and yet 
be an honest fellow ; but you know that I am an honest fellow, and am nothing 
of thia You may in your own way let him know that I am not unworthy of 
subscribing myself, my dear Clark, your friend, B. Burns. 

To the close of his life Mr. Clark warmly upheld the Poet's 
honour. Possessing a robust frame, he .excelled in physical endur- 
ance, and was noted for his feats of pedestrianism. When he visited 
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Edinburgh, he, as a congenial exercise, made the home journey on 
foot. Consequent on wading a stream after shooting at Criffel, 
near Dumfries, he was seized with an inflammatory attack, which 
proved fatal. He died at Dumfries on the 19th August 1814, at the 
age of forty-five. His remains were deposited in St. Michael's 
Churchyard, where an altar stone has been raised to his memory. 
Mr. Clark married, on the 5th December 1795, Mary, daughter of 
John Oughterston of Milnthird, in the parish of Kelton ; she died 
on the 17th January 1800. Of the marriage was born in 1798 
Mary "Wight, an only child, who died unmarried 26th July 1861. 

Mr. Clark married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of Nicholson, 

Kendal, Westmoreland, with issue three daughters. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, married George Maxwell of the 
Grove and Glenlee Park, Kirkcudbrightshire, with issue, Wellwood 
and George. 

Elizabeth Field, second daughter, married Thomas Stewart Glad- 
stone of Liverpool, and latterly of Capenoch, Dumfriesshire, with 
issue, two sons, Robert and Samuel, also a daughter Margaret. 

Robert Gladstone, the elder son, merchant in Liverpool, married 
Tilly, daughter of Robert3on Gladstone, Esq. of Liverpool, with 
numerous issue. 

Samuel Stewart Gladstone, younger son, is a Director of the Bank 
of England and of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, and was formerly a member of the Supreme Council of 

India. He married , daughter of Sir George Musgrave, Bart., 

of Eden Hall, with issue. 

Margaret, the only daughter, married Sir Henry Vane, Bart., of 
Hutton Hall, Cumberland. 

Belle Wight, third daughter of Samuel Clark by his second 
marriage, was born in 1810. She married, in June 1833, the Rev. 
George John Craig Duncan, minister of Kirkpatrick Durham, after- 
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wards D.D., and latterly minister of St. Mark's, Greenwich, and 
Clerk of the English Presbyterian Synod. Dr. Duncan composed 
memoirs of his father, the celebrated Dr. Henry Duncan of Ruth- 
well, and was elected Moderator of the English Presbyterian Church ; 
he died in December 1868. 

Mrs. Duncan, who in youth was celebrated for her personal 
charms, devoted a portion of her time to literary and scientific 
pursuits. Her work, Pre-Adamite Man, has passed through several 
editions. She died on the 26th December 1878. Of her nine 
children, three sons and a daughter survive, viz. : — 

Henry, the eldest son, now of 17 Upper Wimpole Street, London, 
resided many years in Canada, where he held office in the magistracy. 
He married Francesca Elizabeth, daughter of J. W. Keating, Esq., 
Superintendent of the Indian Department, with issue. 

Samuel Clark, second surviving son, assumed the family name of 
Clark, under the provisions of the will of Mrs. Howat of Mabie, sister 
of his maternal grandfather. He resides in Toronto. He married 
Keturah, daughter of Davidson Murray, Esq., of Barbadoes, with 
issue. 

George Craig Buchanan, third son, is unmarried. 

Sophia, only surviving daughter, married A. Campbell Robertson, 
Esq., of Addison Gardens, London, without issue. 



ROBERT CLEGHORN. 

As a place-name Cleghorn seems to be confined to the barony of 

Qeghorn, in the upper ward of Lanarkshire ; which is found in the 

possession of a branch of the house of Lockhart so early as the reign 

of James II. 

vol. l Q 
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On the 30th June 1562 James Cleghorn of Westcraigs was 
served heir to James Cleghorn in Grottan, in the barony of Corstor- 
phine. 1 David Cleghorn in Grottale, parish of Cramond, died on 
the 7th March 1575, and his testament-dative and inventory were 
produced in the Commissary Court of Edinburgh by his widow, 
Katherine Stalker, on behalf of their children, Thomas and John. 
" The gear," consisting of farm stock and house furniture, was valued 
at £787, lis. 3d., which implied some agricultural opulence. 2 A 
bond for the loan of forty marks, granted by George Rutherford of 
the Hall to the late William. Cleghorn, "domestic servitor" to 
James VI. , was by the three children of the latter, William, John, 
and Margaret, entered in the Register of Deeds on the 2nd February 
1590-91 ; the transaction is dated at Holyroodhouse. 3 

On the 11th January 1626 James Cleghorn was served heir to 
his paternal grand-uncle, William Cleghorn in Hieriggis, in an 
annual rent of one hundred marks from the lands and barony of 
Corstorphine. 4 At Corstorphine, a parish in the county of Mid- 
lothian, situated immediately to the west of Edinburgh, the family 
of Cleghorn had prior to the middle of the seventeenth century 
formed a considerable sept. In the parish register there are 
between the years 1634 and 1641 named these householders : James 
Cleghorn in the East Craigs, James Cleghorn at Southfield, James 
Cleghorn, maltman, and James Cleghorn, mealmaker in Stenhouse- 
miln. A son of the last, described as James Cleghorn in Saughton 
Mains, is named, under the 23rd April 1665, as husband of Isobel 
Wishart. 6 

Members of the Corstorphine families engaged in trade, and 
effected settlements in Edinburgh. In 1706 Bailie Cleghorn and 

1 Protocol Booh of James Foulis, 1561-66. * Edinb. Com. Reg., toI. vi. 

» General Register of Deeds, vol. xlv. 4 Inquisition** Specialty, Edinburgh, i. 559. 

• Corstorphine Parish Register. 
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Captain Adam Cleghorn were elected members of the " Society for 
the Reformation of Manners " at Edinburgh. 1 

From a member of the Corstorphine family, who settled at 
Granton, was descended George Cleghorn, M.D., a learned physician. 
Born in 1716, he was educated at the parish school of Cramond, and 
afterwards at the University of Edinburgh. In that city he assisted 
in establishing the Royal Medical Society. Appointed surgeon to 
the 22nd regiment of infantry, he accompanied it to Minorca, and 
there remained thirteen years. He produced a work on the diseases 
of Minorca. Returning to Great Britain in 1749, he delivered 
lectures on anatomy at Dublin, and was subsequently appointed 
Professor. Professor George Cleghorn died in December 1789. 

From Corstorphine, two brothers, William and John Cleghorn, 
settled in Edinburgh, the former as a physician, the latter as a 
merchant. When, in 1742, Dr., afterwards Sir John Pringle, 
intermitted his duties as Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh, in order to attend as physician the Earl of Stair in the Low 
Countries, he employed Mr. William Cleghorn to act as his substitute. 
On Dr. Pringles resignation of the chair in 1745, it was offered to 
Professor Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow, the eminent metaphysician, 
but declined by him. A vigorous effort was thereafter made to secure 
the office for David Hume, but his well-known scepticism interposed 
an insuperable barrier. After some further negotiation, Mr. William 
Cleghorn was, on the 5th June 1745^elected to the office. He after- 
wards formed one of that literary coterie of which William Adam, 
latterly Lord Chief Commissioner, was the ruling spirit. 

John Cleghorn, the Professor's younger brother, married in 
March 1751 Jean Scott, widow of Robert Hay, merchant, a woman 
of superior intelligence and high culture. Their eldest child, Hugh, 
was born on the 21st March 1752. Educated for one of the learned 

1 Records of the Society, Laiog MSS., Univertity of Edinburgh. 
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professions, he was, at the early age of twenty-one, appointed to the 
Professorship of Civil History in the University of St. Andrews. 
The chair had some time been a sinecure, but Professor Cleghorn 
made a vigorous, though an unsuccessful effort to induce an interest 
in historical studies. Finding at length that the emoluments of the 
chair were unequal to his decent support, he in 1788 accepted the office 
of travelling companion to Lord Hume, with whom he proceeded 
to the Continent. In this connexion he much ingratiated himself 
with his lordship's relative, the celebrated David Hume, who in his 
will, executed on the 21st January 1791, bequeathed to him and to 
his wife, Mrs. Rachel M'Gill, the sum of £400. l 

While travelling on the Continent, Professor Cleghorn informed 
the British Government as to the disaffection of the Swiss regiments 
who held Ceylon for the French, and the information so obtained 
led to the island being conquered almost without bloodshed. In 
1795 he resigned his chair on accepting Government employment 
in the East; and in 1803 he received a good service pension of 
£140, together with pensions of £50 to each of his three surviving 
daughters. In 1806 he purchased the estate of Stravithie, near 
St. Andrews, where he afterwards resided. He died at an advanced 
age. His grandson, Hugh Cleghorn, M.D., LL.D., now of Stravithie, 
is distinguished for his botanical and other scientific researches. 

To the Edinburgh branch of the Corstorphine family belonged 
James Cleghorn, founder of the Scottish Provident Institution. This 
accomplished gentleman was editor of the Farmer's Magazine, 
and co-editor with Thomas Pringle of the first six numbers of 
Blackwood's Magazine; he published, in 1827, a work on "The 
Depressed State of Agriculture ; " also another valuable article on 
agriculture, reprinted from the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. He died in 1838. 

1 Edinb. Com. Reg., voL cxxviiL part ii. 
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George Cleghorn, also of the Edinburgh family, issued in 1848 a 
work on " Ancient and Modern Art," in two duodecimo volumes. 

From the Stenhouse branch of the family at Corstorphine was 
descended Robert Cleghorn, farmer at Saughton Mills, in that 
parish, one of the Poet's principal associates. As Mr. Cleghorn's 
family were of the Episcopal persuasion, his birth is not entered in 
the parish register. An ardent member of the Edinburgh club 
known as the " Crochallan Fencibles," he first met the Poet when, 
in 1787, he attended meetings of that convivial brotherhood. At 
the club's meetings Mr. Cleghorn sang lustily, for melody was his 
social forte, and he cherished a peculiar aptitude for picking up and 
rendering to their appropriate tunes snatches of the older ballads. 
Struck with the air entitled " Bonnie Dundee," which, at a Fencibles' 
feast, Cleghorn had associated with two inferior verses, Burns com- 
posed two others in substitution, and offered them to the singer. 

During his residence in Edinburgh, Burns was a not infrequent 
visitor at Saughton Mills ; and the hospitalities there received are 
referred to in his subsequent correspondence. 

In a letter dated Mauchline, 31st March 1788, the Poet sends 
Mr. Cleghorn the first stanza of his " Chevalier's Lament," which 
he had composed to his correspondent's favourite air, "Captain 
O'Kean." Replying on the 27th April, Mr. Cleghorn expressed his 
gratification with the verses, but suggested the addition " of a verse 
or two more in the Jacobite style." Proceeding on the recommenda- 
tion, Burns added a stanza. In his letter the Poet remarks that 
he was harassed with care and anxiety about his farming project, 
adding, " When I am fairly got into the routine of business, I shall 
trouble you with a longer epistle; perhaps with some queries 
respecting forming. " To these remarks Mr. Cleghorn replies, 
"Any skill I have in country business you may truly command. 
Situation, soil, customs of countries may vary from each other, but 
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Farmer Attention is a good farmer in every place." Mr. Cleghorn 
concludes, " Mrs. Cleghorn joins me in best compliments. I am, in 
the most comprehensive sense of the word, your very sincere friend." 
When the Poet had fairly settled on his farm at Ellisland, he 
communicated with Mr. Cleghorn in these terms : — 

Ellisland, nbab Dumfries, 23rd January 1789. 

I must take shame and confusion of face to myself, my dear friend and 
brother farmer, that I have not written you much sooner. The truth is, I have 
been so tossed about between Ayrshire and Nithsdale that, till now I have got my 
family here, I have had time to think of nothing, except now and then a 
distich or stanza as I rode along. Were it not for our gracious monarch's 
cursed tax of postage, I had sent you one or two pieces of some length that I 
have lately done. I have no idea of the press. I am now able to support 
myself and family, though in a humble, yet an independent way ; and I mean, 
just at my leisure, to pay my court to the tuneful sisters, in hopes that they 
may one day enable me to carry on a work of some importance. The following 
are a few verses I wrote in a neighbouring gentleman's Hermitage, to which he 
is so good as let me have a key. 

The Poet then quotes his lines written in Friars Carse 
Hermitage, beginning — 

Thou whom chance may hither lead. 

I shall be in Edinburgh for a few days, some time about the latter end of 
February or beginning of March, when I shall show you my other pieces. My 
farming scheme too, particularly the management of one inclosure of holming 
land, is to be decided by your superior judgment. I find, if my farm does 
well with me, I shall certainly be an enthusiast in the business. 1 

In his letter to Mr. Cunningham, finished on the 14th of 
February 1790, the Poet writes, " I will write Mr. Cleghorn soon, 
God bless him and all his concerns." 

1 For this letter, now printed, we believe, for mitted a copy of his verses written in Friars 

the first time, we are indebted to the possessor Carse Hermitage to Mr. David Blair, gunmaker, 

of the original, Mr. A. C. Lamb, Lamb s Hotel, Birmingham. 
Dundee. At the same date the Poet trans- 
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Writing from Ellisland on the 23rd July 1790, the Poet trans- 
mits to Mr. Cleghorn " the first fair copy " of his elegy on their 
common friend, Matthew Henderson. He assures Mr. Cleghorn that 
although he had been long in writing him, the cause was not due to 
" forgetfulness." Accompanied by a brief note, dated Sanquhar, 
12th December 1792, he sent Mr. Cleghorn, by the hands of a 
common friend, his verses, inducing to political contentment, 
beginning— 

When princes, and prelates, and hot-headed zealots. 

At intervals the Poet transmitted to Mr. Cleghorn snatches of 
verses, which he believed would gratify the members of the Croch- 
allan brotherhood. At length Mr. Cleghorn, accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Robert Wight, farmer, King's Knowe, Corstor- 
phine, and his step-son, Mr. John Allen, fulfilled an intention long 
cherished, by making a visit to the Poet at Dumfries. The visit 
took place early in August 1795, and the Poet hailed his Crochallan 
associate and his companions by inviting to meet them at dinner 
several chosen friends, including Dr. Maxwell, Mr. John Syme, and 
Mr. William Lorimer and his daughter Jean. On the 2 1 st of the month 
he, in a jocular letter to Mr. Cleghorn, encloses the MS. of a new song, 
and concludes, " Mrs. Burns joins in thanks for your obliging, very 
obliging visit." In a letter to Mr. Cleghorn, undated, but which has 
been ascribed to the month of January 1796, he includes a copy of 
his song, " The Lassie o' my Heart." At the same time he informs 
his friend that he had " been much the child of disaster." He had 
" scarcely begun to recover the loss of an only daughter and darling 
child," when he " became himself the victim of a rheumatic fever, that 
brought " him " to the borders of the grave." He adds, "After many 
weeks of a sick-bed, I am just beginning to crawl about." He thanks 
him for a copy of the works of Gavin Douglas, and jocularly 
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alludes to his relative Mr. Wight having been scared by a thunder- 
storm daring his Dumfries visit He desires to be remembered to 
Mrs. deghorn, whom he styles " the amiablest of my friends ; " he 
alludes also to their young daughter. 

Consequent on the Poet's death, when a subscription was insti- 
tuted for the benefit of his widow and children, Mr. Cleghorn is 
found among the more considerable contributors. The Poet he did 
not long survive, but the precise year of his death has not been 
ascertained* His wife, an amiable woman, was the widow of a 
writer in his neighbourhood, named Allen, who died young, leaving 
an only son, who was by Mr. Cleghorn liberally educated. Of his 
own marriage were born a son l and daughter, both of whom died 
without issue. 

Mr. Cleghorn's step-son, John Allen, who obtained possession of 
the Poet's correspondence with his step-father, attained mark and 
prominence. Born in 1770, he became a student of medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, where he took the degree of M.D. in his 
twenty-first year. He now gave lectures on comparative anatomy, 
and became a zealous member of the association then instituted for 
promoting Parliamentary reform. In 1803 he was appointed Secre- 
tary to Lord Holland, and he continued to reside in Holland House 
for the long period of forty years. A facile and industrious writer, he 
contributed about forty articles to the Edinburgh Review. Expert 
as an historical student and constitutional antiquary, he composed 
An Inquiry into the Rise and Progress of the Royal Prerogative in 
England, and A Vindication of the Independence of Scotland. He 
was the intimate associate of Lord Byron, who in his letters frequently 

1 In the register of Corstorphine pariah there Saughton Mills, and his spouse B. Wight, 
appears, among the "irregular baptisms," that was horn 14th September 1787. Witnesses- 
is, baptisms not performed by a minister of the Messrs. Robert Wight, King's Knowe, and David 
Established Church, the following entry : — Wight, chemist, Collington." 
V James, son of Mr. Robert Cleghorn, farmer in 
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refers to him as " Holland House Allen." Lord Byron mentions, in 
his Journal in 1813, that Allen had lent him a number of Burns's 
letters, on which he offers comments. These compositions were 
afterwards scattered, but they occasionally reappear in the literary 
market. Dr. Allen died in April 1843. For some years he held 
office as Master of Dulwich College. 



WILLIAM CKEECH. 

For several generations the family of Creech 1 rented land in the 
county of Fife, but not in circumstances of opulence. William 
Creech, son of a farmer in Fifeshire, studied at the University of 
Edinburgh. Having some time officiated as tutor in the family of 
Mr. George Cranstoun, he completed his theological studies, and, on 
the 1st August 1733, was licensed to preach by the Presbytery of 
Jedburgh. In the following year he was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the office of Master in the grammar school of Jedburgh. On the 
6th March 1738 he was ordained to the pastoral charge of New- 
battle, and he there ministered till his death, which took place on the 
21st August 1745, in his fortieth year. 8 He married Mary Birley, 
related to the family of Quarme in Devonshire, several members 
of which held the office of Usher of the Black Rod. Of the 
marriage were born two daughters, Margaret and Mary, both of 
whom died in September 1749; also a son, William, the subject 
of the present sketch. 

1 The name is territorial— signifying a place castle, bat there is no trace of any family 
of rocks. The parish of Creich, in northern bearing the name occupying the lands. 
Fifeshire, contains the remains of an ancient ' Fasti Eccl. Scot. t i. 296. 
VOL. L R 
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William Creech, the younger, was born in the manse of New- 
battle on the 21st April 1745. 1 On the death of his father, which 
took place just four months after his birth, his mother removed to 
Dalkeith, under the protection of the noble family of Lothian, who 
had bestowed the living of Newbattle upon her husband. A few 
years afterwards Mrs. Creech proceeded to Perthshire, her son 
entering upon his education at a school in Perth. Returning to 
Dalkeith, she obtained as boarders the three sons of William, 
thirteenth Earl of Glencairn ; they were accompanied by a tutor, 
Mr. John Robertson, afterwards minister of Kilmarnock. Impressed 
with young Creech's thirst for knowledge, Mr. Robertson gave him 
instruction along with his own pupils, while the several youths 
attended the school of Dalkeith, taught by Mr. Barclay, a teacher 
of superior abilities, to whose prelections the Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough, Henry Viscount Melville, and other celebrities 
rejoiced to own deep obligations. When her son had completed his 
grammatical studies at Dalkeith, Mrs. Creech removed with him to 
Edinburgh, intending to qualify him at the University for the 
profession of medicine. Circumstances induced a change of pursuit. 
In taking up her abode in the capital, Mrs. Creech became known to 
Mrs. Kincaid, the grand-daughter of Robert, fourth Earl of Lothian, 
whose husband, Mr. Alexander Kincaid, afterwards Lord Provost 
of the city, was His Majesty's Printer for Scotland. A woman of 
exemplary piety, and deeply conversant with theological literature, 
Mrs. Kincaid sought to interest young Creech in her particular 
studies, and she succeeded to the extent that ever afterwards he 
continued to improve his hours of leisure by cultivating a critical 
acquaintance with the sacred volume. A youth whose principles 
were well approved by Mrs. Kincaid naturally became a favourite 
of her husband, and after he had several terms attended the 

1 Newbattle Parish Register. 
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University, not without honours, Mr. Kincaid offered him, with 
prospective advantages, a place in the bookselling department of his 
business. In this connexion Mr. Kincaid had then as his partner 
Mr. John Bell, one of the founders of the Edinburgh Booksellers' 
Society, while their place of business in the High Street derived 
an historical interest in being immediately under the premises used 
by Allan Eamsay for his circulating library. 

Mr. Creech had not long been apprenticed to Messrs. Kincaid & 
Bell when he had the great misfortune to lose his attached mother ; 
she died in May 1764. There was a small reversion from her estate, 
and he was welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Kincaid as a member of 
their family. By Mr. Kincaid he was sent to London in 1766 to 
transact for him some important business ; also to attain further 
improvement in his profession. Having resided in London upwards 
of a year, he, with a view to further improvement, visited France 
and Holland. 

While contriving to qualify himself for his vocation, Mr. Creech 
received the compliment of being requested by the Earl of Glencairn 
to accompany his son, Lord Kilmaurs (lately his class-fellow and 
companion at Dalkeith), on a continental tour. They visited 
together Holland and France, and travelled through Switzerland and 
different parts of Germany. Not long after his return to Edinburgh, 
Mr. Creech found an opening suitable to his tastes, for in May 1771, 
the company of Kincaid & Bell having been dissolved, Mr. Creech 
became partner of Mr. Kincaid in the bookselling trade. In May 
1773 Mr. Kincaid retired from the concern, confining himself wholly 
to his duties as King's Printer, 1 and henceforth Mr. Creech conducted 
business as a bookseller and publisher in his own name. He 

1 Mr. Alexander Kincaid died on the 21st Jan- memory by all classes of the citizens, his funeral 

uary 1777, while holding office as Lord Provost was attended with an imposing ceremonial. — 

of Edinburgh. Not owing merely to his civic See Arnot's History qj Edinburgh, App. xi. 
rank, but to the high respect entertained for his 
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occupied the same premises, in the centre of the High Street, for 
the period of forty-four years. 

When he had just completed his University studies, Mr. Creech, 
in 1764, took part in establishing the Speculative Society, and he 
survived its fiftieth anniversary. Partly through this connexion, 
also owing to the rarity of one who enjoyed a college education 
engaging in the concerns of trade, his place of business became the 
resort of clergymen, physicians, and other persons interested in 
literary pursuits. He had only been a few years in business when 
he numbered among his associates Lord Karnes, Dr. Hugh Blair, 
Dr. James Beattie, Dr. George Campbell, Dr. Cullen, Dr. Gregory, 
Henry Mackenzie, Lord Woodhouselee, and Professor Dugald 
Stewart. From his publishing house were issued their various 
works. As a notable publisher, he was privileged to issue the 
periodical papers which constitute The Mirror and The Lounger. 

Having arrived in Edinburgh in November 1786, Burns was at 
once introduced to Mr. Creech by the young Earl of Glencairn. As 
he entered his premises, accompanied by his Lordship, Mr. Creech 
pleasantly recognised him as the stranger who a few days previously 
inquired of one of his assistants " if this was the shop occupied by 
Allan Ramsay." As Lord Glencairn asked him " whether he would 
undertake to produce a second and enlarged edition of Mr. Burns's 
poems," Mr. Creech answered that he would recommend a sub- 
scription, while he would personally subscribe for five hundred 
copies. 

The Poet became a frequent visitor at Mr. Creech's publishing- 
house, also in his private dwelling, and therefore possessed some 
opportunities of remarking his modes, while his early impressions 
of his publisher he has contemporaneously recorded. In his 
" Private Journal," under the 9th April 1787, the Bard writes of 
Mr. Creech in these terms :-r- 
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My worthy bookseller, Mr. Creech, is a strange, multiform character. His 
ruling passions of the left hand are — extreme vanity, and something of the 
more harmless modifications of selfishness. The one, mixed as it often is with 
great goodness of heart, makes him rush into all public matters, and take every 
instance of unprotected merit by the hand, provided it is in his power to hand 
it into public notice ; the other quality makes him, amid all the embarrassment 
in which his vanity entangles him, now and then to cast half a squint at his 
own interest. His parts as a man, his deportment as a gentleman, and his 
abilities as a scholar, are much above mediocrity. Of all the Edinburgh literati 
and wits, he writes most like a gentleman. He does not awe you with the 
profoundness of the philosopher, or strike your eye with the soarings of genius ; 
but he pleases you with the handsome turn of his expression and the polite 
ease of his paragraph. His social demeanour and powers, particularly at his 
own table, are the most engaging I have ever met with. On the whole he is, 
as I said before, a multiform, but an exceedingly respectable, worthy character. 

Burns's new edition, a handsome octavo at the price of five 
shillings, was issued on the 21st of April 1787, when Mr. Creech 
published an advertisement containing the following note : — 

As the book is published for the sole benefit of the author, it is requested 
that subscribers will send for their copies, and none will be delivered without 
money. 

Four days previously, namely, on the 17th of April, the following 
" Memorandum of Agreement " had passed between the Poet and 
his publisher : — 

By advice of friends, Mr. Burns having resolved to dispose of the property 
of his poems, and having consulted with Mr. Henry Mackenzie upon the subject, 
Mr. Creech met with Mr. Burns at Mr. Mackenzie's house, upon Tuesday the 
17th April 1787, in the evening, and they three, having retired and conversed 
upon the subject, Mr. Burns and Mr. Creech referred the sum to be named by 
Mr. Mackenzie, as being well acquainted with matters of this kind, when Mr. 
Mackenzie said he thought Mr. Burns should have a hundred guineas for the 
property of his poems. Mr. Creech said that he agreed to the proposal, but as 
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Scotland was now amply supplied with the very numerous edition now printed, 1 
he would write to Mr. Cadell, of London, to know if he would take a share of 
the hook, hut, at any rate, Mr. Burns should have the money named by Mr. 
Mackenzie, which Mr. Burns most cordially agreed to, and to make over the 
property upon these terms, whenever Mr. Creech required him. Upon Monday 
the 23rd April, Mr. Creech informed Mr. Burns that he had remained in town 
expecting Mr. CaddelPs answer for three days, as to his taking a share of the 
property of the poems, hut that he had received no answer ; yet he would, as 
formerly proposed and agreed to, take the whole upon himself, that Mr. Burns 
might he at no uncertainty in the matter. Upon this both parties considered 
the transaction as finished. 

On the 5th May — that is, twelve days after the completion of 
his copyright transaction with Mr. Creech — Burns left Edinburgh 
with his young friend, Mr. Ainslie, on their Border tour. The 
travellers, who were both on horseback, were, in journeying towards 
Selkirk, overtaken by a drenching rain, which, as it continued, 
confined them for a whole day to their inn. The Poet improved 
the occasion by addressing Mr. Creech in a poetical epistle. The 
publisher had gone to London on business ; hence the title and 
refrain, "Willie's Awa\" Along with the composition the Poet 
sent Mr. Creech a short letter in prose, dated Selkirk, 13th May, 
which, in his most respectful manner, begins, " My honoured friend," 
and closes, " With a grateful farewell, I have the honour to be, good 
sir, yours sincerely." 

Though not conspicuous as a politician, Mr. Creech had evinced 
no inconsiderable interest in civil affairs. In 1780 he became a 
member of the town council, and he was the original secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, instituted in 1786. To his friend's 
connexion with these civic and mercantile boards the Poet refers 
in his epistle, thus : — 

1 The number of copies of the Edinburgh edition subscribed fur was 2800 ; the issue woull 
therefore not be under 3000 copies. 
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Oh, Willie was a witty wight, 
And had o' things an unco sleight ; 
Auld Reekie aye he keepit tight, 

And trig, and braw ; 
But now they'll busk her like a fright — 

Willie's awa' ! 



The brethren o' the commerce-chaumer 
May mourn their loss wi' doolf u' clamour ; 
He was a dictionar and grammar 

Amang them a' ; 
I fear they'll now mak mony a stammer, 

Willie's awa'! 

Apart from his place of business, Mr. Creech made welcome at 
his house in Craig's Close his more intimate literary friends, and, as 
in the course of time his breakfast-table was largely resorted to, his 
morning meetings became popularly known as "Creech's levees." 
Henca the following stanzas in the epistle : — 

Nae mair we see his levee door 
Philosophers and poets pour, 
And toothy critics by the score, 

In bloody raw ! 
The adjutant o' a' the core, — 

Willie's awa' ! 

Now worthy Gregory's Latin face, 
Tytler's and Greenfield's modest grace ; 
Mackenzie, Stewart, such a brace 

As Home ne'er saw ; 
They a' maun meet some ither place, 

Willie's awa' ! 

The Poet concludes by expressing his personal gratitude and 
heartiest wishes, thus : — 
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May I be slander's common speech ; 
A text for infamy to preach ; 
And lastly, streekit out to bleach 

In winter snaw ; 
When I forget thee, Willie Creech, 

Tho' far awa' ! 

May never wicked fortune touzle him ! * 
May never wicked men bamboozle him ! 
Until a pow as auld's Methusalem, 

He canty claw ! 
Then to the blessed New Jerusalem 

Fleet wing awa* ! 

Those who have been nurtured in straitened circumstances 
rarely, in the exercise of hospitality, exhibit an undue profusion. 
Mr. Creech was, in his entertainments, noted for his carefulness, A 
favourite in society, he was a guest at the tables of the principal 
citizens, and the hospitalities in which he widely shared he honour- 
ably reciprocated Yet at his more abundant feasts his parsimony 
was conspicuous. With his penurious modes are associated two of 
Henry Erskine's happiest jests. As Mr. Erskine was, with some 
others, dining at his table, the only liquor produced was Cape wine, 
while the host chanced to remark that he had Madeira in his cellar. 
Having failed, after various hints, to induce his entertainer to produce 
the more costly wine, Erskine, holding up an empty decanter, 
exclaimed, "Well, well, since we can't get to Madeira, we must 
just double the Cape." On a similar occasion, when the bibliopole 
was expatiating on the quality of his hock, Erskine exclaimed with 
emphasis, " I wish it were hie" 

If, when he composed his Selkirk epistle, Mr. Creech had been 
longer known to him, the Poet would have commended with reserve. 
In effecting a pecuniary settlement with him for the sales of his sub- 
scription edition, also in procuring the money due for his copyright, 
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Burns experienced no inconsiderable difficulty. Under ordinary 
circumstances the plea might have been urged that publishers were 
expected to render their statement not sooner than six months sub- 
sequent to the date of publication, and to pay six months afterwards. 
But, in the present case, Mr. Creech had counselled a subscription for 
the author's benefit, and had intimated to subscribers that they must 
pay in the hour of delivery. And yet, while presumably the entire 
subscription money had reached his coffers, and he was more than 
cognizant of the Poet's wants, he postponed and hesitated. It was 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a settlement with Mr. Creech that 
in August 1787 he returned to Edinburgh and remained in the 
city during the following winter. 

On Tuesday the 28th January 1788, the Poet, in a letter to 
Miss Margaret Chalmers, writes :— - 

I have broke measures with Creech, and last week I wrote to him a frosty, 
keen letter. He replied in terms of chastisement, and promised me, upon his 
honour, that I shall have the account on Monday ; but this is Tuesday, and I 
have not yet heard a word from him. 

To Clarinda, in an undated letter, ascribed to the 19th March, 
he writes : — 

That arch rascal Creech has not done my business yesternight, which has 
put off my leaving town till Monday morning. To-morrow, at eleven, I meet 
with him for the last time ; just the hour I should have met far more agreeable 
company. ... I have just now written Creech such a letter, that the very 
goose's feathers in my hand shrank back from the line, and seemed to say, 
" I exceedingly fear and quake." I am forming ideal schemes of vengeance. 
Oh for a little of my will on him 1 

If Mr. Creech now rendered his account of sales and paid up the 

balance, there still remained undischarged his promissory note for 

payment of the copyright, which he had granted on the 23rd 

October 1787, payable on demand, but settlement of which the Poet, 
vol. i. s 
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under the circumstances, did not urge ; it was not paid till the 
30th of May 1788. 1 

As to these painful affairs, we are afforded further and more 
pleasing light in the Poet's subsequent correspondence. On the 
4th January 1789, he remarks to Dr. Moore : — 

I cannot boast of Mr. Creech's ingenuous fair-dealing to me. He kept ine 
hanging about Edinburgh from the 7th of August 1787 until the 13th April 
1788, before he would condescend to give me a statement of affairs ; nor had I 
got it even then, but for an angry letter I wrote him which irritated his pride. 
He adds — Perhaps I injure the man in the idea I am sometimes tempted to 
have of him. God forbid I should. 

On the 20th January, transmitting to Professor Dugald Stewart 
the first draft of "The Poets Progress," Burns presented the 
following portraiture, but for " his single, sole inspection : " — 

A little upright, pert, tart, tripping wight, 
And still his precious self his dear delight ; 
Who loves his own smart shadow in the streets 
Better than e'er the fairest she he meets ; 
Much precious lore, but little understood, 
(Veneering oft outshines the solid wood). 
His solid sense by inches you must tell, 
But mete his cunning by the Scottish ell ; 
A man of fashion too, he made his tour, 
Learn'd M Vive la bagatelle et vive Vaniour ; " 
So travelTd monkeys their grimace improve, • 
Polish their grin — nay, sigh for ladies' love. 
His meddling vanity, a busy fiend, 
Still making work his selfish craft must mend. 

In these saturnine lines the Poet sought to depict his publisher; 
yet he did not wholly forget his former estimate of him, since, in 

1 Mr. Creech's promissory note to the Poet 1787, has written upon it, " Received the 
for one hundred guineas, dated October 28, contents May 30, 1788. Robert Burns." 
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reference to this section of his poem, he remarks to Professor 
Stewart : — " It forms the postulate, the axioms, the definition of a 
character which, if it appear at all, shall be placed in a variety of 
lights." Within three months he had modified his estimate. He 
writes to Dr. Moore on the 23rd March : — " I was at Edinburgh 
lately, and settled finally with Mr. Creech ; and I must own that 
at last he has been amicable and fair with me." l 

Mr. Creech s chief failing was a persistent dilatorinesa He had 
no desire to break terms with the Poet. Some time in 1791 he 
communicated with him as to a third edition of his poems. Con- 
cerning this proposal, we are informed in a letter which Burns, in 
October 1791, addressed to Mr. Peter Hill. He therein writes : — 

By the way, I have taken vengeance of Creech. He wrote me a fine, fair 
letter, telling me that he was going to print a third edition ; and, as he had a 
brother's care of my fame, he wished to add every new thing I have written 
since — and I should be amply rewarded with — a copy or two to present to my 
friends ! He has sent me a copy of the last edition to correct, etc., but I have 
as yet taken no notice of it ; and I hear he has published without me. You 
know, and all ray friends know, that I do not value money ; but I owed the 
gentleman a debt which I am happy to have it in my power to repay. 

On the score of revenge, the Poet seems to have allowed 
(perhaps with a latent humour) the same number of months to 
elapse before acceding to Mr. Creech's proposal as that gentleman 
permitted to ensue between his first promise of rendering a 
monetary settlement and the actual event. Writing to Mr. 
Creech from Dumfries on the 16th April 1792, he apologizes for 
what he styles his "criminal indolence," remarks that he "could 
add of new materials," to the proposed edition in two volumes, 

1 In his Memoir of the Poet, Robert Heron his book, amounted to nearly eleven hundred 

writes : — " Mr. Croech has obligingly informed pounds ; out of this sum, indeed, the expenses 

me that the whole sum paid to the Poet for the of printing the edition for the subscribers were 

copyright, and for the subscription copies of to be deducted." 
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" about fifty pages," and adds that as recompense be would accept 
a few books and copies such as Henry Mackenzie, Professors Dugald 
Stewart and Fraser Tytler might consider as his due. The letter 
is commenced " Sir," and ends " Your very humble servant." . The 
edition in two volumes which Mr. Creech had proposed was forth- 
with put to press, and in a letter to Mr. Alexander Cunningham, 
dated the 10th of September, the Poet reports that he was correct- 
ing the proof-sheets. On the title-page the work, which was 
evidently issued at the usual publishing season of November 1792, 
bears the date of 1793, and also the imprint of Mr. Cadell of 
London. Learning by public rumour that the work had appeared, 
the Poet on the 28th February 1793 addressed a brief note to Mr. 
Creech, begging that he would send him twenty copies for gifts to 
his friends. 1 The letter again commences " Sir," and ends " Your 
obedient, humble servant." 

Writing to Mr. Creech from Dumfries on the 30th May [1795],* 
the Poet desires " that three copies of his last edition may be sent 
to him, to be placed to his account." The letter, as usual, com- 
mences "Sir," but the Poet sends an offering of a few poetic 
clinches and a song, and concludes with a burst of cordiality. 
" Now," he writes, " may the good things of prose, and the good 
things of verse, come among thy hands until they be filled with the 
good things of this life, prayeth Robert Burns." When the Poet 
died, and a fund was instituted for behoof of his family, Mr. Creech 
contributed the sum of five guineas. 

Mr. Creech was appointed a magistrate of Edinburgh in October 
1788, and in the autumn of 1811 was elected Lord Provost of the 
city, an office which he held for two years. Fellow of the* Royal 

1 Library edition of Burns's Works, vi. 59. Scott Douglas has shown with absolute cer- 

8 According to Cromek this letter was taiuty that it belongs to the year 1795. — 

written from Ellisland in May 1789, but in Library edition of Burns's Works, vol. vi. pp. 

the original it is dated " Dumfries," and Mr. 160-162, 
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Society of Edinburgh, also of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
he took some interest in their proceedings. As the original 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, his services were 
acknowledged by a gift of plate. One of the founders of the 
Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy, he acted for 
many years as secretary, and at the time of his death he was 
Preses of the Committee of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge. At the request of Dr. Hugh Blair he joined the 
kirk-session of the High Church, and lived to become its oldest 
member. 

Of strong literary tastes, and the associate of men of letters for 
upwards of forty years, Mr. Creech was qualified to produce a work 
on the modes and manners of his time which would have been 
serviceable to his countrymen. But he was the victim of procrasti- 
nation. About middle age he composed short essays and sketches 
of character and manners, which appeared in the public journals, 
particularly in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, the politics of 
which he approved. A series of letters from his pen contributed to 
the Courant, with the signature of "Theophrastus," presenting a view 
of the diiference of manners in the capital between the years 1763 
and 1783, he afterwards enlarged, and published in the Statistical 
Account of Scotland. His only separate publication is a quarto 
of 125 pages, bearing this title: An Account of the Trial of 
William Brodie and George Smith before the High Court of 
Justiciary on Wednesday the 27th and Thursday the 2%th 
August 1788, for breaking into and robbing the General Excise 
Office of Scotland, etc. By a Juryman. Edinburgh, 1789. 1 

After a period of declining health, Mr. Creech died at Edin- 
burgh on the 14th January 1815, having nearly completed his 

1 To Mr. Creech's authorship has been assigned "Montrose Races," a narrative poem in seven 
octavo leaves. 
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seventieth year. During the same year was issued from the 
publishing-house of Mr. Fairbairn, his successor, a work entitled 
Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces, containing his contributions to the 
journals, while the volume, a well-printed octavo, was accompanied 
by an appreciatory memoir, also an engraved portrait, painted by 
Raeburn. Of random compositions posthumously collected and 
reproduced without the writer's actual revision may be offered no 
rigorous criticism. As a versifier Mr. Creech certainly lacks feeling, 
but in manner he is chaste and ornate. In his verses entitled, " A 
Receipt for Happiness," he writes : — 

Traverse the world, and fly from pole to pole ! 
Go far as winds can blow, or waters roll ! 
Lo ! all is vanity beneath the sun ; 
To silent death through heedless paths we run. 

• • • • a . • 

Where then is earthly bliss f where does it grow 1 
Know, mortal, happiness dwells not below ! 
Look up to heaven ! be heaven thy darling care ; 
Spurn the vile earth, and seek thy treasure there ; 
Nothing but God — and God alone you'll find, 
Can fill a boundless and immortal mind ! 

His verses in honour of Henry Mackenzie include these lines : — 

Whilst other writers, with pernicious art, 

Corrupt the morals and seduce the heart, 

Raise lawless passions, loose desires infuse, 

And boast their knowledge gather'd from the stews — 

Be thine the task such wishes to control, 

To touch the gentler movements of the soul ; 

To bid the heart with gen'rous ardours glow, 

To teach the tear of sympathy to flow. 

In the matter of irony, Mr. Creech's happiest effort is in the follow- 
ing pasquil, addressed to some one who attempted a trick upon him 
on All Fools' Day : — 
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I pardon, sir, the trick you've play'd me 
When an April fool you made me ; 
Since one day only I appear 
What you, alas ! do all the year. 

In conversation Mr. Creech indulged in a peculiar drollery. Fond 
of society, his intercourse was esteemed alike by merchants and 
men of letters. Though careful not to offend, he indulged in 
impersonations, and rejoiced in exemplifying the eccentricities of 
the whimsical. He led a busy, useful, and active life, but was 
defective in generosity. He died unmarried. 



WILLIAM CRUIKSHANK. 

With Mr. Cruikshank, one of the masters of the Edinburgh 
High School, the Poet became acquainted through the medium of 
their common friend, Mr. William Nicol. During the progress of 
his tour in October 1787, he addressed letters to both. In his letter 
to Nicol dated 15th October, he desires his "kind compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cruikshank." The letter to Cruikshank, written on 
the same day, was evidently an after-thought. In a few sentences 
he cheerfully reports as to his recent progress, and concludes by 
offering " his respectful kind compliments to Mrs. Cruikshank," 
also to " dear little Jeanie." On returning from the north the Poet 
took up his quarters in Mr. Cruikshank's house ; it was composed of 
the two upper floors of a lofty tenement in St James's Square, then 
marked No. 2, now No. 30. 

The place of Mr. Cruikshank's nativity is unknown ; but he 
was trained in classical learning at the parish school of Duns, taught 
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by bis uncle, William Cruikshank, an accomplished scholar. After 
exercising the profession of a teacher somewhere in the county of 
Berwick, he was, on the 20th September 1770, appointed Kector of 
the High School of the Canongate ; he was advanced to a master- 
ship in the High School of Edinburgh on the 3rd September 1772. 1 
In Mr. Cruikshank's house, the Poet, when there residing, found 
a pleasant associate in his daughter Jane ; her parents' only child, 
she was then in her twelfth year. He employed her voice and skill 
as a pianist in enabling him to adapt new verses to old airs for the 
Scots Musical Museum. 

About the end of October [1787] — writes Professor Walker — I called for him 
at the howe of a friend [Mr. Cruikshank], whose daughter, though not more than 
twelve, was a considerable proficient in music I found him seated by the 
harpischord of this young lady, listening with the keenest interest to his own 
verses, which she sang and accompanied, and adjusting them to the music, by 
repeated trials of the effect. In this occupation he was so totally absorbed that 
it was difficult to draw his attention from it for a moment. 

The Poet celebrated his little favourite in his song of "The 
Kosebud," which, after being circulated among his friends in MS., 
was contributed by him in 1788 to Johnson's Museum. To the 
youthful musician the Poet thus refers in the closing stanza : — 

So thou, dear bird, young Jenny fair ! 
On trembling string or vocal air, 
Shall sweetly pay the tender care 

That tents thy early morning. 
So thou, sweet Rosebud, young and gay, 
Shalt beauteous blaze upon the day, 
And bless the parents' evening ray 

That watch'd thy early morning. 

Nor, in favour of his Rosebud, did the Poet confine himself to 

1 Steven's History of the High School of Edinburgh, p. 144, App. 94. 
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one song. Handing her a book, she found on the fly-leaf some 
lines composed in her praise. Commencing, — 

Beauteous Rosebud, young and gay, 

the Poet closes, — 

May'st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 
Richly deck thy native stem ; 
Till some evening, sober, calm, 
Dropping dews and breathing balm, 
While all around the woodland rings, 
And every bird thy requiem sings ; 
Thou, amid the dirgeful sound, 
Shed thy dying honours round, 
And resign to parent earth 
The loveliest form she e'er gave birth. 

On his return to the west country, Burns executed a commission 
for Mr. Cruikshank by purchasing for him at Glasgow a parcel of 
cocoa. In a letter, dated at Mauchline, 3rd March 1788, the Poet, 
after referring to the cocoa, uses these words : — 

I should return my thanks for your hospitality (I leave a blank for 

the epithet, as I know none can do it justice) to a poor wayfaring bard, who 
was spent and almost overpowered fighting with prosaic wickedness in high 
places. 

After referring to his prospects as a farmer, he adds : — 

I beg my best, kindest, kindest, compliments to my worthy hostess and the 
sweet little Rosebud. So soon as I am settled in the routine of life, either as an 
excise officer or as a farmer, I propose myself great pleasure from a regular 
correspondence with the only man almost I ever saw who joined the most 
attentive prudence with the warmest generosity. 

Writing to Mr. Cruikshank from Ellisland about the end of 
December 1788, the Poet remarks that business will lead him to 

VOL. I. t 
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Edinburgh soon, when he anticipates a meeting. In the interests of 
their common friend Nicol, he denounces Dr. Adam, the Kector of 
the High School ; and, submitting for his opinion the second version 
of his " Lines written in Friars' Carse Hermitage," he concludes : — 

Many and happy returns of the seasons to you, with your dearest and 
worthiest friend, and the lovely little pledge of your happy union. May the 
great Author of life, and of every enjoyment that can render life delightful, 
make her that comfortable blessing to you both, which you so evidently wish for, 
and which, allow me to say, you so weU deserve. 

The correspondence between the Poet and his Edinburgh land- 
lord was probably maintained at intervals ; but no further letters 
are extant. In a letter to Mr. Alexander Cunningham, dated 
4th May 1789, the Poet names him as " a glorious production of the 
Author of man." He adds, " You, he, and the noble Colonel l of the 
Crochallan Fencibles are to me — 

Dear as the ruddy drops which warm my heart. 

I have got a good mind to make verses on you all, to the tune of 
' Three gude fellows ayont the glen.' " 

Burns actually celebrated Cruikshank in verse, by adopting his 
usual form of an epitaph : — 

Honest Will to Heaven's away, 

And mony shall lament him ; 
His fau'ts they a 1 in Latin lay, 

In English nane e'er kent them. 

Notwithstanding the Poet's eulogy, Mr. Cruikshank is understood 
to have had one fault, to be deplored in a public teacher ; he lacked 
patience. Both among the boarders in his private house, and in his 
class-room, he was dreaded as a severe disciplinarian. Otherwise 

1 Mr. William Dunbar, W.S. 
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he was very considerably esteemed. He is described by Lord 
Brougham as "a very able and successful teacher, as well as a 
worthy man." 1 He died on the 8th March 1795. 

Jane Cruikshank, his only child, married, on the 1st June 1804, 
James Henderson, a legal practitioner at Jedburgh, who also held 
office as Justice of Peace Clerk for Roxburghshire, and acted as local 
factor to the Marquis of Lothian and other landowners of the 
district. Of careful habits, he succeeded in acquiring considerable 
property, including the Lady's Yards and the lands of Mount Ulston. 
On the latter estate he erected a lodge, which, with subsequent 
additions, forms the present residence of Mount Ulston. Becoming 
pecuniarily involved, he was in 1816 compelled to dispose of his 
lands, but from funds belonging to his wife he afterwards acquired 
property at Castlegate, Jedburgh, where he resided till his death, 
which took place in 1839. 

Of the marriage of James Henderson and Jane Cruikshank were 
born five sons and three daughters. James, the eldest son, born 
3rd April 1805, followed the legal profession, and was associated 
in business with his father ; he died in 1846. William Cruikshank, 
the second son, born 18th July 1806, was long employed in the 
Union Bank ; he afterwards resided in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling. John, the third son, was born 30th September 1809 ; he 
seems to have died young. Andrew, the fourth son, born 10th 
December 1810, practised as a physician at Berwick. Murray, the 
fifth and youngest son, some time conducted business as a druggist 
at Jedburgh, and afterwards became assistant to a chemist on the 
North Bridge, Edinburgh ; he died at Berwick in 1846. 

" The Rosebud," Mrs. Henderson, died at Jedburgh, 25th April 
1835, and her remains are interred in the Abbey Churchyard of the 
place, where a plain tombstone of Aberdeen granite has been erected 

1 Lord Brovgham's Life and Timer, i. 47. 
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to her memory. Her portrait, which is in the possession of one 
of her descendants, represents her as having in her youth been 
extremely beautiful and engaging. 



ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM. 

A branch of the family of Cunningham possessed the small estate 
of Hyndhope in the parish of Yarrow and county of Selkirk. Alex- 
ander Cuningham or Cunynghame of Hyndhope attended classes 
in the University of St. Andrews, and there graduated in 1631. 
Under a presentation from Charles L, he was in 1641 admitted 
minister of Ettrick in Selkirkshire. Refusing to conform to 
Episcopacy, he was in 1662 ejected from his charge. He had two 
sons, James and Alexander. Alexander studied for the Church, but, 
owing to the unsettled state of the times, he accepted employment 
as a travelling tutor in the noble families of Argyle, Newcastle, and 
Hyndford. Having become known to the Prince of Orange at 
Rotterdam, he afterwards experienced from him, as William III., 
considerable favour. He was employed by him in negotiating with 
France respecting the trade between that country and Scotland. 

By George I. Alexander Cunningham was appointed minister to 
the State of Venice, an office which he held from 1715 to 1720. 
He afterwards passed as a barrister, and was much employed as 
a chamber counsel. He died in 1739. He composed in Latin a 
History of Or eat Britain from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Accession of George L This work was translated by Dr. William 
Thomson, and published at London in 1787 in two quarto 
volumes. By Dr. Irving he is described as a man of ability and 
learning, and as having made some important additions to the 
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common stock of materials for the history of the eventful period to 
which his work refers. 1 

James, elder son of the minister of Ettrick, succeeded his father 
in the estate of Hyndhope. He had a son James, who inherited the 
lands of Hyndhope, but also conducted business in Edinburgh. This 
gentleman married a sister of the celebrated Principal Robertson, 
daughter of the Rev. William Robertson, minister successively of 
the parish of Borthwick, and Lady Yester's and Old Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, and whose father, William Robertson of Gladney, near 
Cupar-Fife, was remotely descended from the Robertsons of Struan. 

By his wife, Eleanor Pitcairn, of the family of Dreghorn, the 
Rev. William Robertson had two sons and five daughters. William, 
the elder son, was the eminent historian. Patrick, the younger son, 
became a jeweller in Edinburgh; he died at Harrogate in 1790. 
Mary, the eldest daughter, married the Rev. James Syme, minister of 
Alloa, and her only child Eleanor was the wife of Henry Brougham, 
and mother of the celebrated Lord Brougham and Vaux. Another 
of the daughters married Mr. Gifford, whose grandson, John Richard- 
son of Kirklands, was the esteemed literary associate of Sir Walter 
Scott and Thomas Campbell, and the father-in-law of Mr. Reeves 
of the Quarterly Review, and Sir Thomas Edward Colebrooke, Bart., 
M.P. for Lanarkshire. Of the other three daughters, one married 
Archibald Hope, secretary of the Bank of Scotland ; a second, Mr. 
Bruce, of an old Edinburgh family ; and the third and youngest, 
Eleanor, died unmarried. 

Of the marriage of James Cunningham of Hyndhope and 

Robertson were born three sons and six daughters. Eleanor, the 
eldest daughter, married Cunningham of Halcraigs; the other 
daughters, Mary, Ann, Margaret, Helen, and Jemima, died unmarried. 

1 Fasti Eccl. Scot., i. 546 ; Murray's Annals of ColiiUon, 25, 26. Irving'* Literary Scotsmen, 
ii. 234-238. 
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William, the second son, a lieutenant-colonel in the East India Com- 
pany's Service, was present at the siege of Seringapatam and in the 
battles of Assaye and Argaum. Having served on the Duke of 
Wellington's staff in India, he was honoured by repeated marks of 
his Grace's regard. He died at his residence, 10 Hope Street, 
Edinburgh, on the 20th April 1851. 

Andrew, third and youngest son, engaged in business at Edin- 
burgh, and died in Antigua Street in that city about the year 1820. 
From his pen we are enabled to supply a somewhat graphic descrip- 
tion of a visit to his native parish of Borthwick, made in 1790, by 
Principal Robertson and several members of his family. The narra- 
tive proceeds : — 

In the autumn of 1790 one of the happiest little excursions took place that 
ever I was witness to. Principal Robertson, being then in a declining state of 
health, proposed to his relations to make up a party to visit Borthwick, 
where his father had many years been minister, and where the greater part of 
the family were born. One of the arrangements was that each family should 
be represented by only three or four members. Such a precaution was unneces- 
sary, for few people were more correctly scrupulous than the heads of the 
four families who were to form the. party. I mention the circumstance only as 
thereby I recall a little event interesting to myself personally. The quota from 
our family consisted of my father, mother, and my. eldest brother, but when it 
came to be discussed at our Sunday supper who the fourth should be, it was 
some little time before it could be settled whether my eldest unmarried sister 
or I should be preferred. Each of us pleaded for the other ; my sister, however, 
proved the better advocate, which is as much as to say that she was less selfish 
than myself. Another previous arrangement was that we should all meet at 
Dalkeith and there breakfast. 

The morning proved delightful; and we began to assemble between 
eight and nine, so that we had a long forenoon before us. This precaution 
was necessary when we consider that the greater number present had arrived 
at such an age as to render rapid driving not only disagreeable but 
perilous. Breakfast finished, we ordered dinner to be got ready at four, 
which we thought would be about the time we should be able to return 
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from Borthwick. Matters being thus adjusted, we set off, and a gay cavalcade 
we were. The Principal, Mrs. Robertson, and their youngest son were in the 
first carriage, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Robertson and Mrs. Syme in the second, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hope in the third, and my father, mother, and myself in the 
fourth. Willie Robertson and my brother Sandy were mounted on horseback. 
The distance between Dalkeith and Borthwick being eight miles, we soon 
arrived. The Principal waited on the minister, whose manse was close by the 
castle. The gentleman, whose name I do not now recollect, 1 was from home, 
but this did not prevent the party from asking if they might be permitted to 
visit the several apartments. The request being readily granted, the party 
entered. The Principal and his elder sisters were sensibly affected on surveying 
their early home ; all they saw seemed to recall to their minds some ancient 
frolic or some juvenile misfortune. The manse had, however, undergone con- 
siderable alteration since my grandfather's time, so that the younger part of the 
family hardly recollected it. From the manse we proceeded to the castle, where 
the Principal told us some wonderful stories of apparitions which had there 
been seen, and of the means resorted to to quiet these perturbed night-wan- 
derers. The impression left upon my mind is that the Principal did not 
altogether disbelieve in supernatural appearances. His natural goodness of 
heart, and his wonderful knowledge in managing the passions of the human 
mind, made him turn every anecdote into mirth and good humour, so that the 
stories which he told seriously were concluded in such a way as to drive from 
our imaginations all thoughts of a gloomy character. 

On our return to Dalkeith we found a pleasant acquisition to our party, for 
the Principal's eldest son, William, the advocate, 2 and Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gray 3 had arrived to join us. William well knew how to bring out his father's 
conversational talents. During the time of dinner many a happy tale of former 
times was recounted. Ceremony and restraint were laid aside, each addressing 



1 The parish of Borthwick was vacated in afterwards was elected Procurator of the Church. 

June 1790, by the incumbent, Professor James In 1805 lie became a judge, by the title of 

Finlayson, who was then inducted to the charge Lord Robertson ; he retired from the bench in 

of Lady Yester's, Edinburgh. He had evidently 1826, and died in 1835. 

not removed to Edinburgh till the Martinmas * Mr. James Gray was a respectable Writer 

term. to the Signet ; his wife was a daughter of Mr. 

9 William Robertson, eldest son of the and Mrs. Brace, and a niece of Principal 

Principal, was admitted a Member of the Robertson. 
Faculty of Advocates in 1775, and three years 
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the other by their Christian name, or perhaps by the still more endearing name 
of brother or sister. All this may appear rather strange to some whose situa- 
tions in life render them more upon an equality with their relations, but when 
we consider that Principal Robertson was one of the first literary characters of 
the age, that his abilities had raised him to the highest honours, and, more than 
all that, when it is known that an invariable maxim of his was that a man 
should leave his father and mother and cleave to his own family, we cannot be 
very much surprised at his not being able to keep up a great intimacy with his 
numerous relatives. Yet no man ever took greater pleasure in meeting with his 
relatives as often as his pursuits would permit. 

After dinner commenced a scene of unparalleled happiness. It seemed to be 
the Principal's study to make every one happy, and to put himself personally in 
the shade. All, in short, were called upon to contribute to the general joy. My 
brother Sandy sang the song beginning "As Cheiron thus preach'd to his pupil 
Achilles." It was rapturously applauded, and it happened to be one of his 
grandfather's favourite songs. A happy incident was brought about by an 
anecdote admirably told by Mrs. Hope. Addressing herself to her brother, the 
Principal, she said, " When you first began to preach, there was an old servant 
who had acted as a nursery maid to all of us, and who spoke her mind pretty 
freely to us after we were grown up. With a great concourse of the people, she 
had come to Borthwick church to hear you preach your first sermon. In your 
opening prayer you began, ' O God, Thou art our God, and we will bless Thee, 
our fathers' God, and we will exalt Thee.' When you had got thus far, the 
woman exclaimed in an audible whisper, loud enough to be heard by every 
one, ' Ay, Willie, my man, and you may add your grandfather's God too.' " l 

The dusk of the evening now coming on, we prepared to return home. 
Every one seemed to be delighted with the day's outing. It is worthy of 
remark that by far the greater number of the party must have been upwards of 
sixty years old, notwithstanding of which, there was not one that complained 
of fatigue. 

I have related this little history as one of my pleasant recollections, 

1 Principal Robertson was licensed by the parish. He was born in the manse of Borth- 

rresbytery of Dalkeith 28th June 1743, and in wick on the 8th September 1721, and his father 

the anecdote here related we have evidence that removed from the parish on his admission to 

he preached his first discourse in his native Lady Yester's Church, Edinburgh, in 1738. 
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and in illustration of the character of one who was not more illustrious as 
an historical writer than he was remarkable for his amiable manners and 
personal virtues. 

Alexander Cunningham, eldest son of James Cunningham of 
Hyndhope, and the "Sandy" of the preceding narrative, was 
practising as an agent in the inferior law courts when Burns made, in 
1786, his first visit to Edinburgh. The circumstances under which 
he became known to the Poet have not been related, but it is pro- 
bable they had met at the Crochallan Club. Cunningham's writing 
chambers were situated in St. James's Square, where the Poet some 
time resided under the roof of Mr. William Cruikshank, and it is 
not improbable that the proximity of their quarters may have after- 
wards tended to bring them together. Like the Poet, Cunningham 
was the slave of his affections. Prior to his forming the Poet's 
acquaintance, he had become deeply enamoured of Anne, daughter 
of Mr. John Stewart of East Craigfc, a celebrated beauty. In 
allusion to his ardent wooing, the Poet commences a letter to him 
(written at Ellisland on the 27th July 1788) with some verses, 
which include the following : — 

And is thy ardour still the same 1 

And kindled still at Anna 1 ? 
Others may boast a partial flame, 

But thou art a volcano. 

Sweet Anna has an air — a grace, 

Divine, magnetic, touching ; 
She talks, she charms — but who can trace 

The process of bewitching. 

The Poet follows his stanzas by thanking his correspondent for his 

communication. He writes, "I have not met with anything this 

long while, my dear sir, that has given my inward man such a fillip 
vol. i. u 
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as your kind epistle." He next informs him that he had become 
the husband of his Jean, that he was occupying a farm, and that, 
for the accommodation of his family, he was rearing " a plain, simple 
domicile." 

Cunningham was unfortunate in his wooing. Just six months 
after the Poet had been praising his love of "Anna," that fair 
damsel had demonstrated her preference for another. She was, on 
the 13th January 1789, married to Mr. Forrest Dewar, a surgeon of 
good practice in the city. Attracted by the announcement, the 
Poet addressed his disappointed friend both in prose and poetry. 
In his letter, which is dated Ellisland, 24th January 1789, he 
commences : — 

My Dear Cunningham, — When I saw in my last newspaper that a surgeon 
in Edinburgh was married to a certain amiable and accomplished young lady, 
whose name begins with Ann, — a lady with whom I fancy I have the honour of 
being a little acquainted, — I sincerely felt for a much-esteemed friend of mine. 
As you are the single, only instance that ever came within the sphere of my 
observation of human nature, of a young fellow, dissipated, but not debauched, 
a circumstance that has given me the highest idea of the native qualities of 
your heart, I am certain that a disappointment in the tender passion must, to 
you, be a very serious matter. To the hopeful youth, keen on the badger foot 
of Mammon, or listed under the gaudy banners of ambition, a love-disappoint- 
ment, as such, is an easy business ; nay, perhaps, he hugs himself on his escape ; 
but to your scanty tribe of mankind, whose souls bear, on the richest materials, 
the most elegant impress of the Great Creator, love enters deeply into their 
existence, and is entwined with their very thread of life. 

The Poet had not in the least over-estimated the extent of his 
friend's disappointment. By the sudden announcement of Miss 
Stewart's marriage he was overwhelmed and prostrated To the 
fair object of his hopes he had yielded the homage of a passionate 
attachment, and she had become the idol of his soul. How far his 
affection had been reciprocated cannot now be ascertained, but it is 
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evident that he was on such intimate terms with the object of his 
affections as to be privileged to introduce her to his friends. In his 
letter of sympathy Burns refers to his " being a little acquainted " 
with her, evidently through favour of his correspondent. The story, 
whatever was precisely its character, had, on being fully com- 
municated to the Bard, deeply moved his susceptibilities. It 
became the theme or suggested the words of three of his songs, 
which severally bear upon plighted vows and desertion. Of these, 
probably the first written was the song "She's fair and fause," 
which in 1792 was contributed by the Poet to Johnson's Musical 
Museum. The second was allowed an entire page of the edition 
of his poems issued at Edinburgh in 1793 ; it is embraced in these 
two verses : — 

Anna, thy charms my bosom fire, 

And waste my soul with care ; 
But ah ! how bootless to admire, 

When fated to despair ! 

Yet in thy presence, lovely Fair, 

To hope may be forgiven ; 
For sure 'twere impious to despair, 

So much in sight of Heaven. 

The Poet's third composition, suggested by his friend's dis- 
appointment, was contributed to Mr. Thomson's collection. Written 
to the tune of " Kobin Adair," the song is embraced in these two 
stanzas : — 

Had I a cave on some wild distant shore, 

Where the winds howl to the waves' dashing roar ; 

There would I weep my woes, 

There seek my lost repose, 

Till grief my eyes should close, 
Ne'er to wake more. 
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Falsest of womankind, canst thou declare 
All thy fond, plighted vows fleeting as air ? 

To thy new lover hie, 

Laugh o'er thy perjury ; 

Then in thy bosom try 
What peace is there. 

The Poet's censures were clearly in excess, for, had the fair Anna 
positively plighted to Cunningham her troth, the absolute violation 
of her engagement must even in the breast of a lover have awakened 
feelings of loathing and resentment. Cunningham was not so moved. 
Months, and even years, after the occurrence of her marriage, Mrs. 
Dewar's passionate admirer might have been found walking at 
evening hours on the south side of Princes Street, opposite the 
house in which she resided, so that perchance he might by the light 
of the apartment obtain a passing glance of her shadow thrown 
upon the window curtain. When he casually obtained the eagerly- 
desired glimpse, he would cover his face and burst into tears. At 
a subsequent period, when his love-story became the theme of public 
curiosity, he prepared a narrative of the circumstances, probably 
with a view to ultimate publication. Only a few years ago it was 
unfortunately destroyed along with other family papers. 1 

About a month after the occurrence of his love-blight, Mr. 
Cunningham is found to be presenting to his friend, the Poet, a 

1 The requirements of biography would not unacceptable addresses, as to excite public atten- 

be fully satisfied unless were supplied a few tion. He was extinguished by Kay, the cari- 

particulars of the future of Cunningham's fair caturist, who produced a likeness of the beauti- 

enchantress and her family. To her husband, ful Jessie Dewar passing up the North Bridge, 

Dr. Dewar, she bore a son and three daughters. with her tormentor following in the distance, 

The son became an advocate at the Scottish a label in his mouth displaying the words, 

Bar. Jessie, the second daughter, enjoyed ' If it were not for those blankets I would 

celebrity as the greatest beauty of her time in have got her." The beautiful Jessie afterwards 

the Scottish capital. A clerk of the Royal married the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Tournier, of 

Bank, the son of a woollen-draper in the city, London. — Mr. Scott Douglas's Notes to Library 

fell in love with her, and so persisted in his edition of Burns's Works, vol. iii. 141). 
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copy of Johnson's " Lives." The gift was accompanied on a fly- 
leaf with the following letter : — 

Edinburgh, September 25, 1789. 

Dear Burns, — Accept this copy of the Lives of the Poets. In addition to 
your value as my friend, it is a small tribute of the sincerity with which I 
admire you as one of their number. Let me indulge every wish of my heart 
for your prosperity and happiness, which, by the way, has not always been the 
concomitant or realized in the lives of those who have written for the 
instruction and entertainment of mankind. May your days be bright and 
unclouded, and the stream of your life run clear and unruffled to the last drop, 
is the unfeigned wish of Alex. Cunningham. 1 

In a letter to Cunningham, dated Ellisland, 4th May 1789, 
the Poet thanks him for his letter of the 26th of April, which, he 
adds, he had "perused with delicious satisfaction." He further 
describes his correspondent, together with William Cruikshank and 
" the noble Colonel of the Crochallan Fencibles," as — 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my breast. 

In the same letter he includes his lately-composed verses on " The 
Wounded Hare," and desires his friend's opinion of them. 

On the 28th January 1790, Mr. Cunningham, in writing to 
the Poet, signified that he had already despatched to him two 
letters without receiving an answer, but that nevertheless he would 
continue occasionally to inform him of the doings of his friends. 

1 This letter, here first presented in a per- of Hampden, in the same county, and sister to 

manent work, we derived from a communication Hampden the zealot of rebellion.' The Poet 

addressed to the Scotsman newspaper, sab- has scraped out the last three words, and on 

scribed X., and dated from Haddington, 18th the margin at the foot of the page, in a bold 

November 1882. The writer reports that the hand, has written these lines : — 
volume presented by Mr. Cunningham to the 

Poet is in his possession, and that it contains For shame ! 

the donor's letter on one of the fly-leaves. The Let Folly and Knavery 

writer adds : — " On page 845, and first para- Freedom oppose, 

graph of the ' Life of Waller,' we read, * And Tis suicide Genius 

his mother was the daughter of John Hampden To mix with her foes." 
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He also apprises the Poet that, when he was attacked by " snarling 
critics and narrow-minded reptiles," he rejoiced to be his " champion." 
To this communication, which evinced a measure of impatience, 
Burns resolved to make a speedy reply. But his communication, 
which was commenced on the 13th February, was interrupted; it 
was renewed on the 14th, and again on the 16th, and withal made 
to include the fragment of a letter which had been intended for his 
correspondent in the preceding December. After a humorous 
preamble, the Poet acknowledges that he is his friend's debtor for 
three letters, and pleads, as an excuse for not answering them, that 
he had " scarcely a spare moment. It is not," he proceeds, " that 
I will not write to you : [for] Miss Burnet is not more dear to her 
guardian angel, nor his Grace the Duke of Queensberry to the 
powers of darkness, than my friend Cunningham to me." In the 
remainder of the letter the Poet expatiates on the cause of a pre- 
vailing discontent, which he ascribes to a corrupt or disorderly 
ambition, that induces men to regard others less fortunate with 
disparagement ; he also indulges some reflections on the contempla- 
tion of a future state. He promises to write soon to Mr. Cleghorn. 
Writing to Mr. Cunningham from Ellisland on the 8th August 
1790, the Poet styles him "his once dear, and ever dear friend," 
and then breaks forth into a panegyric on Smollett's "Ode to 
Independence." He regards that man as " wretched who hangs on 
by the favours of the great." On the 23rd January 1791 he sends 
his correspondent a copy of " Tarn o' Shanter," which, he mentions, 
he has " just finished ; " he also encloses his elegy on Miss Burnet, 
which, he remarks, he has been " these several months hammering 
away at." Requesting his correspondent's "strictures," he adds, 
"In all kinds of poetic composition, I set great store by your 
opinion ; but in sentimental verses, in the poetry of the heart, no 
Roman Catholic ever set more value on the infallibility of the Holy 
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Father, than I do on yours." In a long letter, dated from Ellisland 
on the 11th of March, the Poet commences, "My dear Cunning- 
ham." In reply to a request by him to celebrate in verse the 
Edinburgh Company of Archers, he remarks, " I have two or three 
times in my life composed from a wish, rather than from the impulse, 
but I never succeeded to any purpose." He then refers to some 
elegiac verses which, at the request of his friend, Mr. Alexander 
Wood, the surgeon, he had composed on the death of the late Lord 
President Dundas. The verses, with a carefully-composed letter 
from himself, had by Mr. Wood been left at the residence of the 
Lord Presidents son, then Solicitor - General (afterwards Lord 
Advocate and Lord Chief Baron), " who never took any notice of 
the letter, the poem, or the Poet." 

A member of the Archers' Company, Cunningham had intended, 
in virtue of his contribution, to procure the Poet an honorary 
membership, and in the summer of 1792 he secured for him this 
distinction. 

When his friend, James Clarke, schoolmaster of Moffat, was 
under the cloud of trial, charged with harshness to his pupils, the 
Poet introduced him by letter to Mr: Cunningham. In that letter, 
which is dated the 11th June 1791, the Poet informs his correspondent 
that the ministers and town council of Edinburgh are patrons of 
Moffat school, and he begs that his correspondent will intercede 
with his uncle, Principal Eobertson, so that under his influence his 
friend's case may be favourably considered. From Dumfries, on 
the 5th February 1792, the Poet, on Clarke's behalf, renews his 
request. " The crisis of his fate," he remarks, " is just at hand." 
And after informing him that Lord Hopetoun is the schoolmaster's 
leading opponent, he proceeds : " Get the Principal's interest in 
his favour. Be not denied. To interfere between lordly cruelty 
and helpless merit is a task worthy of you to ask and him to 
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execute." The letter concludes, "You shall hear from me soon. 
God bless you." 

Overcoming the power of his first attachment, Cunningham 
at length became the successful wooer of a gentlewoman in all 
respects worthy of his affection. He married, on the 10th April 1792, 
Agnes, younger daughter of Dr. Henry Moir, minister of Auchter- 
tool. Amidst a multiplicity of duties and social engagements, 
Burns allowed the occasion to pass without epithalamium, and even 
without a congratulatory letter. But on the 10th of September he 
addressed his friend in a lengthened epistle, in which, amidst 
much desultory reflection, he expresses his best wishes for his 
connubial happiness. 

A communication which ought to have reached him at an earlier 
date Cunningham was not ready to acknowledge ; hence the Poet, 
in a short letter dated the 20th of February 1793, begins with the 
question, " What are you doing ? " 

There is a hiatus. To his Edinburgh friend the Poet next 
writes in a state of deep depression. In a letter, dated at Dumfries, 
25th February 1794, he proceeds : — 

Canst thou minister to a mind diseased % Canst thou speak peace and rest 
to a soul tossed on a sea of troubles, without one friendly star to guide her 
course, and dreading that the next surge may overwhelm her. . . . For these 
two months I have not been able to lift a pen. My constitution and frame 
were, ab origine, blasted with a deep incurable taint of hypochondria, which 
poisons my existence." 

The Poet then refers to his having lately suffered through domestic 
vexations, and some pecuniary losses. He next refers to the com- 
forts and blessings of religion : — 

These — he concludes — are no ideal pleasures ; they are real delights ; and I 
ask, what of the delights among the sons of men are superior, not to say equal 
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to them % And they have the precious vast addition, that conscious Virtue 
stamps them for her own ; and lays hold on them to bring herself into the 
presence of a witnessing, judging, and approving God. 

From the Poet, a month later, Cunningham received a communi- 
cation, in which it appears that his health had materially improved. 
In this letter, which is commenced on the 3rd and completed on the 
22nd of March, the Poet begins by reporting that he felt his " spirits 
buoying upwards with the renovating year." He purposes forthwith 
to resume .his contributions to George Thomson's " Collection," and 
expatiates facetiously on certain emblems he proposed to engrave 
on his family seal. Finally, he suggests that Thomson and his 
correspondent should meet him socially at the Bield Inn, near 
Tweedsmuir, half-way between Edinburgh and Dumfries, in the 
course of the summer. 

The Poet's proposal as to a meeting was not realized ; nor have 
we any trace of further epistolary communication between the 
friends for upwards of two years. But, under date the 3rd of 
August 1795, there appears in the Poet's handwriting his song 
beginning, "Now spring has clad the grove in green," with an 
inscription to his "very much valued friend Mr. Cunningham," and 
presenting at the end these words: "To Mr. Cunningham — Une 
bagatelle de Vamitie" 

The Poet's next letter is dated " Brow, Sea-bathing Quarters, 
7th July 1796." After acknowledging a letter from his friend, 
which conveyed the compliments of his literary circle, the Poet 
proceeds : — 

Alas, my friend, 1 fear the voice of the bard will soon be heard among you 
no more ! For these eight or ten months I have been ailing, sometimes bedfast 
and sometimes not ; but these last three months I have been tortured with an 
excruciating rheumatism, which has reduced me to nearly the last stage. You 
actually would not know me if you saw me. 
VOL. I. X 
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After expressing his anxiety about his family, on account of 
his pay being reduced owing to his being laid aside from duty, he 
intimates that Mrs. Burns is enceinte, and that if she gave birth to 
a son he should receive the name of Alexander Cunningham. 

Prior to the birth of his expected child the Poet was no more. 
The child, a son, born on the 25th July, was named Maxwell, in 
honour of Dr. William Maxwell, the Bards medical attendant. A 
subscription on behalf of the Poet's family, primarily originated by 
Mr. Syme, was largely promoted by Mr. Cunningham. From 
Gilbert Burns he received, in token of respect, the Poet's punch- 
bowl, of Inveraray marble. Mr. Cunningham's subsequent history is 
not eventful. So long as the Poet lived he held the position of 
an ordinary writer or law - agent, but acquiring, by his wife, a 
portion of an estate in South Carolina, possessed by her father, he 
was enabled to attain the more considerable status of a Writer to 
the Signet. He was so enrolled in 1798. 

To his profession as a lawyer Mr. Cunningham did not perma- 
nently adhere. His uncle, Patrick Robertson, having prospered as a 
goldsmith, he joined him in business ; and he is in the city directory 
for 1806 described as a jeweller. In the " Diamond Beetle Case " J — 
a facetious legal tract, composed by George Cranstoun, advocate, 
afterwards Lord Corehouse, early in the century — " Alexander 
Cunningham, jeweller," is described as "petitioner against Lord 
Bannatyne's interlocutor." As this jocose production was intended 
mildly to set forth the peculiarities of the several judges and others 
connected with the College of Justice, it is apparent that the writer 
had brought Cunningham into prominence on account of his 
abandoning his profession. 

Remarkable for his artistic tastes, Mr. Cunningham formed a 

1 For the "Diamond Beetle Case" see Dean Ramsay's RtminwctnceH qf Scottieh L\ft and 
Character, Edinb. 1S7 1 pp. 155-163. 
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private collection of valuable water colours. He died on the 27th 
January 1812. His portrait, by Raeburn, is in the possession of his 
family. Of his two sons, Henry served as midshipman in a merchant 
vessel, and died young. James, the surviving son, became a Writer 
to the Signet, and was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
resided at 50 Queen Street, Edinburgh, where he died in 1878, at 
the age of seventy-eight. To his son, the Rev. William Cunningham, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, grandson of the Poet's friend, we are 
indebted for several particulars in connexion with the present 
memoir. 



LORD DAER. 

Lord William Douglas, the eldest son of William, first Marquess 
of Douglas, by his second wife, Lady Mary Gordon, daughter of 
George, first Marquess of Huntly, was raised to the peerage of 
Scotland on the 4th August 1646, by the titles of Baron Daer 
and Shortcleuch and Earl of Selkirk. Subsequently marrying Anne, 
Duchess of Hamilton, he was created Duke of Hamilton for life, 
when he resigned the earldom of Selkirk and his other titles into 
the hands of the king, who, by a patent dated 6th October 1688, 
conferred these honours, with the original precedency, upon his 
Grace's second and younger sons. Hence the second son, Lord Charles 
Douglas, became Baron Daer and Earl of Selkirk ; he died unmarried 
in 1739, and was succeeded by his brother, Lord John Hamilton, as 
third Earl of Selkirk. This nobleman had already been elevated to 
the peerage of Scotland, having, on the 14th April 1697, been created 
Baron Hilhouse, Viscount Riccartoun, and Earl of Ruglen. In the 
earldom of Selkirk he was succeeded by his grand-nephew, Mr. 
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Dunbar Hamilton of Baldoon, who thereupon assumed the additional 
surname of Douglas. 

Dunbar Hamilton - Douglas, fourth Earl of Selkirk, married 
Helen, third daughter of the Hon. John Hamilton, son of Thomas, 
sixth Earl of Haddington, with issue, six sons and five daughters. 
Sholto-Basil, the eldest son, died an infant. 

Basil- William, the second son, born in 1759, was by courtesy 
assigned his fathers second title of Lord Daer. Some time resident 
at Edinburgh, he was, on the 11th February 1783, admitted a 
member of the Speculative Society. To the Society he contri- 
buted two essays, entitled, " The Origin and Nature of Rights " 
and " Grounds and Tendency of the Benevolent System of 
Philosophy." 1 

When attending classes at Edinburgh, Lord Daer was boarded 
in the family of Professor Dugald Stewart, and, on returning from 
a visit to France, in the autumn of 1786, he arranged to spend a 
day or two with the Professor at Catrine, his residence in Ayrshire. 
On the 23rd of October, the Poet, accompanied by his friend Dr. 
Mackenzie, the Mauchline surgeon, dined at Catrine by invitation 
— Lord Daer being one of the party. To the Poet the occasion was 
a trying one, since, though sufficiently familiar with good society, 
such as that to be obtained under the hospitable roof of Mr. 
Hamilton, at Mauchline, he had not hitherto associated with one so 
eminent in letters and philosophy as Professor Stewart, and far less 
with any scion of the nobility. But, as the Professor reported to Dr. 
Currie subsequent to the Poet's death, he conducted himself most 
worthily. 

His manners — wrote the Professor — were then, as they continued ever 
afterwards, simple, manly, and independent; strongly expressive of conscious 

1 History of the Speculative Society of Edinburgh, Edinb. 1845, p. 160. 
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genius and worth, but without anything that indicated forwardness, arrogance, 
or vanity. He took his share in conversation, but not more than belonged to 
him ; and listened with apparent attention and deference on subjects where his 
want of education deprived him of the means of information. If — the Professor 
adds — there had been a little more of gentleness and accommodation in his 
temper, he would, I think, have been still more interesting. 

Two days afterwards the Poet composed and sent to Dr. 
Mackenzie his well-known " Lines," celebrating his meeting with 
Lord Daer ; and the three closing stanzas are not more creditable 
to the genius of the writer than to the young nobleman who is 
made the subject of them : — 

I sidling shelter'd in a nook, 
An' at his lordship steal't a look, 

Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good sense and social glee, 
An' (what surpris'd me) modesty, 

I marked nought uncommon. 

I watch 'd the symptoms o' the great, 
The gentle pride, the lordly state, 

The arrogant assuming ; 
The ficnt a pride, nae pride had he, 
Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see, 

Mair than an honest ploughman. 

Then from his lordship I shall learn 
Henceforth to meet with unconcern 

One rank as weel's another ; 
Nae honest, worthy man need care 
To meet with noble, youthful Daer, 

For he but meets a brother. 

Having in Paris formed the acquaintance of Condorcet, and other 
eminent persons who afterwards were concerned in the Revolution, 
Lord Daer formed liberal opinions. Subsequently approving the 
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conduct of the Constitutional Assembly, he became a member of the 
Society of Friends of the People, and a warm advocate for Parlia- 
mentary reform. Desirous of procuring a seat in the House of 
Commons, and holding the interpretation of the Article of Union which 
prevented the eldest sons of Scottish peers from sitting in Parliament 
to be doubtful, he tried the question in the courts of law, but 
unsuccessfully. Among the MSS. of Professor John Walker of the 
University of Edinburgh, is contained a letter addressed to him by 
Lord Daer, dated from Baldoon, near Wigtown, 2nd October 1791. 
The letter proceeds : — 

Can you tell me where our friend William Lockhead is, and in what line ? 
Some of the people connected with the settlement of Sierra Leone (particularly 
Mr. Dalrymple) want much to have him. He would appoint him his 
physician, and give him every encouragement. If in the West Indies, I should 
wish nevertheless to write to him, and should be glad if you could get me 
his address. 

Of a delicate constitution, Lord Daer predeceased his father; 
he died in France in November 1794. By his death the succession 
to the earldom was opened to his youngest brother, Thomas, who, on 
the death of his father in 1799, became fifth Earl of Selkirk. Like 
his brother, the former Lord Daer, he was the intimate associate of 
Professor Dugald Stewart, and other eminent thinkers. As the 
promoter of a gigantic scheme of emigration, he attained personal 
distinction. In 1803 he founded a colony on Prince Edward's 
Island, and acquired, as the chief proprietor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, a large tract of land, then known as the Red River 
Settlement. To this territory he sent out hundreds of emigrants 
from the Highlands and Islands, and their descendants form an 
influential body of the settlers in Manitoba. He died at Pau in 1820, 
at the age of forty-eight. His son, Dunbar James, sixth earl, was 
appointed Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland, but did not much 
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interest himself in public affairs. He died at his seat of St. Mary's 
Isle, Kirkcudbright, on the 11th April 1885. The Earl married on 
29th June 1878, Cicely Louisa, second daughter of Sir Philip de 
Malpas Grey-Egerton, M.P., but, there being no issue of the 
marriage, the title is inherited by the Duke of Hamilton as heir- 
male, and the estates of the family are now in the possession of 
Commander John Hope, of the Royal Navy, eldest son of the Hon. 
Charles Hope and Lady Isabella Ellen, sister of the late Earl. 



JAMES DALRYMPLE OF ORANGEFIELD. 

Dalrymple, the name of a parish on the south-west border of the 
Kyle district of Ayrshire, has by topical writers been assigned 
varipus derivations, but that which seems most probable is from 
the Gaelic words D(d-a-Chruimpuill, denoting the place of the 
crooked pool — a description singularly applicable to the locality 
occupied by the parish church at a bend of the river Doon. The 
barony of Dalrymple was remotely held by a family which assumed 
this territorial appellative. A member of the family, Adam de 
Dalrymple, lived in the reign of Alexander III, and died in 1300. 
His son, Gilchrist de Dalrymple, was contemporary with Robert the 
Bruce, while Malcolm, a son of this person, who flourished in the 
reign of David II., divided his lands between his two sons, John 
and Roland. In 1371 that half of the barony possessed by John de 
Dalrymple became the property of John Kennedy of Dunure, and 
six years afterwards Roland's portion of the inheritance was also 
acquired by him. 

William de Dalrymple, supposed to be the son of John, and elder 
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grandson of Malcolm, acquired in 145,0 the lands of Stair Mont- 
gomery, on his marriage with Agnes Kennedy, heiress of that 
estate, and thus became the first of the Dalrymples of Stair. Their 
son, William Dalrymple of Stair, wedded Marion, daughter of Sir 
John Chalmers of Gadgirth ; she was one of the Lollards of Kyle, 
who in 1494 were arraigned before the Privy Council. Their son, 
William, predeceased them, leaviug a son, William, who succeeded to 
the estate. By his wife, Margaret, daughter of John Wallace of 
Cairnhill, he had a son, James Dalrymple of Stair, an early professor 
of the reformed doctrines. In 1544 he joined Matthew, Earl of 
Lennox, and William, Earl of Glencairn, in opposing the Regent 
Arran, and in the following year received a remission for having 
been in warlike array along with these noblemen at the unlawful 
convocation of the Queen's lieges on the muir of Glasgow. His 
son, James Dalrymple of Stair, subscribed the Confession of Faith 
in 1564, and at the same time entered into an association for the 
defence of the reformed faith. He joined Arran, now Duke of Chatel- 
herault, in opposing Queen Mary's marriage with Darnley, for which 
he subsequently obtained a remission. In 1567 he took part with 
those who associated themselves in defence of James VI., the infant 
sovereign. Dying in 1586, he was succeeded by his son John. 
John Dalrymple had two sons, James and Adam. James, the elder 
son, who succeeded to the family estate, married Janet, daughter of 
Fergus Kennedy of Knockdaw, by whom he had a son, James, the 
celebrated lawyer, who in 1671 was appointed Lord President of 
the Court of Session, and in 1689 was by William III. created 
Viscount Stair. His son, John, the second Viscount, was in 1703 
advanced to the Earldom of Stair. 

Charles, younger son of John Dalrymple of Stair, had, as is 
believed, three sons* Charles, Adam, and Robert. 

Adam, the second son, merchant burgess of Ayr, espoused 
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Margaret, daughter of James Kennedy of Knockdaw, by whom he 
had a son, James, born 13th December 1667. 1 

Robert, third and youngest son, a merchant and magistrate of 
Ayr, married Elizabeth Kennedy, by whom he had three sons, 
William, Robert, and James. 2 On the 29th November 1709 
William Dalrymple, Writer to the Signet, was served heir of 
conquest and provision-general to his father, Robert Dalrymple, 
late bailie of Ayr. The daughters of this gentleman, Grizel and 
Jean, were on the 10th December 1746 served heirs to their cousin, 
John Dalrymple of Machirmore. 8 

Charles Dalrymple, eldest son, as is supposed, of Charles 
Dalrymple, of the family of Stair, possessed the small estate of 
Langlands, and engaged as a writer or solicitor at Kilmarnock. 
He married, first, Anne Dewar, and secondly, Elizabeth Wallace, and 
by the latter had two sons, Charles and James. Charles, the elder 
son, succeeded to the estate of Langlands ; he also succeeded to his 
father's professional business at Kilmarnock. As a writer in the 
burgh he is named in the Town Council Records of Kilmarnock at 
intervals between the years 1688 and 1720. By his wife, Elizabeth 
Houston, he had two daughters, Sarah and Elizabeth. Sarah, the 
elder daughter, married Dr. Park, surgeon, Kilmarnock, whose son, 
General Stair Park, assumed the name of Dalrymple on marrying 
his second cousin, Glencairn, daughter of Charles Dalrymple of 
Orangefield. Elizabeth, the younger daughter, married Bailie 
Rankine, father of Captain Rankine of Drumdow by another wife. 

James, younger son of Charles Dalrymple and Elizabeth Wallace, 
settled as a writer in Ayr, and was subsequently appointed Sheriff- 
Clerk of the county. By his wife, Margaret Ramsay 4 (sister of Dr. 

1 Ayr Parish Register. 4 Elizabeth Ramsay, sister of Mrs. James 

* Ibid. Dalrymple, married first William Jerdan, 

8 Chancery Services, land-surveyor. She next became second of the 

VOL. L Y 
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William Ramsay of Mountford, and a relative of the Chevalier 
Ramsay, a native of Ayr), he had two sons, Charles and William ; 
also five daughters, Elizabeth, Sarah, Margaret, Marion, and 
Catherine. 

Elizabeth, the eldest daughter, died in infancy. Sarah, the 
second daughter, married John Aiken, shipmaster, Ayr, and was 
mother of Robert Aiken, the Poet's early friend. Margaret, the 
third daughter, married John Smith, shipmaster, Ayr, with issue. 
Marion, fourth daughter, married, 5th November 1750, Dr. David 
Shaw, minister of Coylton; she died 14th March 1803, leaving six 
sons and four daughters. 1 

Catherine, youngest daughter of James Dalrymple, married 
David Tennant, master of the grammar school of Ayr.* 

Of James Dalrymples two sons, William, the younger, became 
D.D., and minister of Ayr. 8 

Charles Dalrymple, the elder son, was born at Ayr on the 18th 
February 1721. 4 Selecting the legal profession, he succeeded his 
father in the office of Sheriff-Clerk of Ayrshire. In 1750 he married 
Macrae, fourth daughter of Hugh M'Guire, joiner in Ayr, and his 
wife Isabella Gairdner. By an instrument of entail, dated 12th 
August 1742, Miss Macrae M'Guire had settled upon her by her 
relative, Mr. James Macrae, ex-governor of Madras, the lands of 
Orangefield in the parish of Monkton. 5 Mrs. Macrae Dalrymple 
survived her husband, and died prior to the 14th March 1785, 
leaving two sons, James and Charles, and a daughter, Glencairn. 

Charles, the younger son, a captain in the army, died unmarried. 

three wires of the Rev. John Hunter, one of Marion, who married two distinguished 

the ministers of Ayr. Her daughter, Susannah brothers, Professor Joseph Bell and Sir Charles 

Hunter, married the Rev. Dr. William Bell. 

Dalrymple of Ayr, who baptized the Poet * See Memoir of Tennant of Glenconner. 

(see Memoir of Dr. Dalrymple). * See Memoir of Dr. William Dalrymple. 

1 Charles Shaw, the second son, a writer * Ayr Parish Register, 

in Ayr, had two daughters, Barbara and * Register of Tailzies, vol. x. p. 399. 
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James, the elder son, was in March 1785 served heir to his 
mother in the estate of Orangefield. 1 

James Dalrymple of Orangefield, son of Charles Dalrymple by 
his wife, Mrs. Macrae M'Guire, is notable as an early friend of the 
Poet, and one of his most important patrons. To his notice the 
Bafd was recommended by Robert Aiken, and soon afterwards he 
became one of his cherished visitors. In acknowledgment of 
Mr. Dalrymple's beneficence, the Poet celebrated him in a stanza 
of his earlier version of " The Vision," thus : — 

The owner of a pleasant spot, 
Near sandy wilds I last did note, 
A heart too warm, a pulse too hot 

At times o'erran ; 
But large in ev'ry feature wrote, 

Appeared the man. 2 

When the Poet resolved to seek his fortune at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Dalrymple used his best efforts to facilitate his progress. He 
became guarantee to Mr. George Reid, 8 farmer at Barquharie, that 
the pony which he supplied to the Bard for his Edinburgh journey 
would be safely restored. And, in a letter to his cousin-german, 
the Earl of Glencairn, he entreated his Lordship's influence on his 
prot^gd's behall His generous intercession succeeded amply. In 
a letter to Mr. Gavin Hamilton, dated at Edinburgh the 7th of 
December 1786, the Poet refers to Mr. Dalrymple in these words: — 
" I have met in Mr. Dalrymple of Orangefield what Solomon 
emphatically calls, ' a Mend that sticketh closer than a brother.' " 
From Mr. Dalrymple he at Edinburgh received a letter in which he 

1 Chancery Services. * See an undated letter from the Poet to Mr. 

9 These lines form the last of the suppressed George Reid, written at Edinburgh, probably 

stanzas of the Poet's " Vision." — Library on the 29th November, the day after his arrival 

edition of Burns's Works, Edinburgh, 1877, in the city. — Library edition of Burns's Works, 

vol. L p. 252. vol. iv. p. 167. 
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expressed a desire to be informed as to his literary and social 
progress, together with a few extempore verses, by way of gratifying 
his fancy. In his reply, after humorously referring to his rhymes, 
he proceeds : — 

Ton want to know how I come on. I am just in statu quo) or, not to insult 
a gentleman with my Latin, in "auld use and wont." The noble Earl of 
Glencairn took me by the hand to-day, and interested himself in my concerns, 
with a goodness like that benevolent Being whose image he so richly bears. 1 

In the stanza composed in his praise, the Poet remarks of Mr. 
Dalrymple that he " at times o'erran." Perhaps the Poet allowed 
his humour to lurk in the sentiment, for Mr. Dalrymple wasted his 
substance in the hunting-field. Incapable of longer conducting his 
own affairs, he, on the 3rd February 1791, executed a disposition of 
the barony of Orangefield in favour of certain trustees, including his 
friend, John Ballantine, and his relatives, the Rev. Dr. Dalrymple 
and Robert Aiken. Mr. Dalrymple now removed to Edinburgh, 
where he died on the 6th March 1795. He married Miss Susan 
Cunningham, with issue two sons, Charles and James, and a 
daughter, Sarah. 

Sarah married William Gairdner of Ladykirk, with issue two 
daughters. 

James, the younger son, was a commander of the Royal Navy. 
He died, unmarried, at Coleraine in Ireland, on the 22nd March 
1853. 

Charles, the elder son, served as a captain in the 71st Regiment. 
He died at Coleraine, at the age of seventy-three. By his wife, 

Boswell, he had three daughters, Christina, Claudia, and 

Margaret. 

1 The Poet's letter is undated ; it was prob- receive from Mr. Dalrymple a letter inquiring as 
ably written about the 6th December, since it to his success. 
is improbable that he would at an earlier date 
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Claudia married Thornley, and died without issue. 

Margaret died in 1879, unmarried. 

Christina, the eldest daughter, married Patrick Gilmour, with 
issue James, Charles, and other sons, also Patricia, Jane, Christina, 
Jessie, and other daughters. 

Patricia married General Robert Maclagan, RE. 

Jane married Howell Smyth, merchant, Londonderry. 

Another daughter married Captain Hamilton Dunlop, R.N. 

Glencairn, only daughter of Charles Dalrymple and his wife, 
Mrs. Macrae M'Guire of Orangefield, married her second cousin, 
Stair Park, who assumed the name of Dalrymple. Of the marriage 
were born three daughters, one of whom married, with issue. 
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The early history of the old family of Dalrymple has been related 
in connexion with the elder branch, represented by the Poet's friend, 
James Dalrymple of Orangefield. 

William, younger son of James Dalrymple, Sheriff-Clerk of Ayr- 
shire, was born at Ayr on the 29th August 1723. Licensed to 
preach on the 2nd May 1745, he was, on the 18th December 1746, 
admitted minister of the second charge of Ayr parish. To the first 
charge he was preferred on the death of his colleague, Mr. John 
Hunter, thereto receiving admission on the 10th June 1756. It was 
his privilege to baptize the Poet, which he did on the day succeeding 
that of his birth, being the 26th of January 1759. The baptism is 
in the Ayr Parish Register entered thus : — 

Robert Burns, lawful son of William Burns in Alloway, and Agnes Brown, 
his spouse, was born on January 25th, 1759 : baptized by Mr. William Dalrymple. 
^ Witnesses, John Tennant and James Young. 
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His baptizer, the Poet has, in the " The Twa Herds," noticed 
thus : — 

Dalrymple has been lang our fae. 

while in " The Kirk's Alarm," he has in these lines celebrated his 
virtues : — 

D'rymple mild, D'rymple mild, 

Tho' your heart's like a child's 

And your life like the new-driven snaw. 

As the Poet sets forth, Dr. Dalrymple was remarkable for the purity 
of his life, the serenity of his temper, and the urbanity of his 
manners. In maintaining his own theological opinions, he claimed 
a like privilege for others, and succeeded in retaining the respect 
and friendship not more of his friends than of those who were 
in religious sentiment opposed to him. Zealous in the discharge 
of his ministerial office, his prayers were remarkable for a devout 
fervour, and his discourses pervaded with striking illustrations and 
perspicuous argument On the 7th May 1779 he received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of St Andrews, and on the 
24th May 1781 was elected Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Prior to 1782 he issued three single sermons, and in 1787 produced 
Family Worship Explained, an octavo volume, also A History of 
Christ, to which he added a sequel in 1791. His other publica- 
tions are Faith in Christ ; The Acts of the Apostles made easy; The 
Mosaic Account of the Creation; Meditations and Prayers; Legacy 
of Dying Thoughts from an Old Pastor to his Flock; Solomon's 
Ethics; or, The Book of Proverbs made easy : and Scripture Jewish 
History. 

Dr. Dalrymple died on the 28th January 1814, in the ninety- 
first year of his age and sixty-eighth of his ministry. He married, 
21st August 1741, Susannah, daughter of his colleague, Mr. John 
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Hunter ; she died 28th November 1809, aged eighty-three. 1 Of the 
marriage was born a son, James, who died at the age of twenty; also 
eight daughters, viz. Elizabeth, Ramsay, Susannah, Macrae, Char- 
lotte, Margaret, Wilhelmina Eamsay, and Sarah. The first four died 
unmarried. 

Margaret, eldest surviving daughter, married Dr. Philip White- 
side of Ayr ; she had three sons, two of whom died in childhood, 
and Dr. William, of Ayr ; also seven daughters. 

Dr. William Whiteside married Flora Maclaine, daughter of 
Murdoch Maclaine of Loch Buy, and widow of Dr. Allan Maclean of 
Mull, with issue two daughters, Margaret, who died in infancy, and 
Flora Campbell, who married Charles George Shaw of Ayr, with 
issue six sons, David William, Patrick John, Charles Alexander, 
James Edward, Philip Armstrong, and George Frederick ; also three 
daughters, Flora Glencairn Whiteside, Elizabeth Dalrymple, and 
Susannah Mary. 

Dr. Philip Whiteside's daughters, Margaret, Sarah, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret the second, died unmarried. 

Susannah Hunter, daughter of Dr. Philip Whiteside, married 
William Fullarton of Skeldon, Ayrshire, with issue six sons, John, 
Philip, Henry, and three others ; also seven daughters, Margaret, 
Arabella, Susan, and four others, who died young. 

John married Hannah Thomson, without issue ; Henry married 
Goddard, with issue a daughter, Edith. 

Susan married Patrick Shaw of Edinburgh, without issue. 

Jane married Dr. David Maclagan of Edinburgh, with issue 
seven sons, viz. : 

Sir Andrew Douglas, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
University of Edinburgh. He married, 1st July 1836, Elizabeth 
Allen Thomson, and has issue. 

1 Fasti Eccl. Scot., ii. 89, 90, 92. . 
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Philip Whiteside, M.D. He married, 10th March 1847, Margaret, 
daughterof George Johnstone, M.D., physician inBerwick,and hasissue. 

General Robert. He married, 7th July 1855, Patricia, daughter 
of Patrick Gilmour, Esq., of Londonderry, and has issue. 

David, who married, 6th October 1848, Jane, daughter of G. L. 
Finlay, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh, with issue. 

William Dalrymple, Bishop of Lichfield. His Lordship married, 
first, on 14th April 1860, Sarah Kate Clapham ; secondly, on 12th 
November 1878, the Hon. Augusta Ann Barrington, daughter of 
William Keppel, sixth Viscount Barrington, with issue by both 
marriages. 

John Thomson. He married, first, 24th December 1855, 
Euphemia Scott, daughter of John Parker, Esq., S.S.C., Edinburgh ; 
secondly, 10th April 1865, Margaret Dalziel, daughter of Charles 
Pearson, C. A., Edinburgh, and has issue. 

James Macgregor, M.D. He married, in April 1869, Katherine, 
daughter of Dr. Lamont, surgeon in the army, and has issue. 

Wilhelmina Ramsay, second surviving daughter of Dr. William 
Dalrymple, married her cousin, William Tennant, merchant in Edin- 
burgh, with issue, David and Philip, who died in infancy, also 
William, merchant in London, and James, of the Bengal Artillery, 
who received knighthood. Sir James Tennant married, with issue 
two sons — James and , also three daughters. 

Sarah, third surviving daughter of Dr. Dalrymple, married 
Bedford Stewart, of the Irish Revenue Service, with issue a son, 
Thomas ; also a daughter, Susannah Hunter, both of whom died 
without leaving issue. 

Dr. Dalrymple is commemorated by a handsome monument, 
resting upon the wall of the old parish church of Ayr. He acquired 
the estate of Mount Charles, near Ayr, which, in 1789, he sold to 
his relative, Captain Robert Gairdner, of the Bengal Artillery. 
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JOHN DAVIDSON. 

" Souter Johnny." 

Members of the family of Davidson are found in Kirkoswald parish 
early in the seventeenth century. Among those who in that parish 
subscribed the National Covenant in 1639 appear the names of 
John Davidson and John and James Davidson. In Kirkoswald 
churchyard a plain upright tombstone presents the following 
legend : — 

Here lyes the corps of James Davidson, late in Jamestoun, who died 
December 16, 1732, aged 35 ; as also the corps of Neil Davidson, late 
in Littletown, who died December 5th, 1737, aged 50. Also the corps of 
Bryce Davidson, late in Jamestoun, who died August 12, 1764, aged 67. 
Also the corps of James Davidson, late in Woodend of Thomastown, son to 
the above Bryce, who died September 26, 1764, aged 30. This stone is 
erected [in 1764] by John Davidson, shoemaker in Ballochhillie, William 
Davidson in Douglastoun, John Davidson in Glenfoot, and Bryce Davidson in 
Woodend. 

" John Davidson in Glenfoot " was the prototype of " Souter 
Johnny." Son of Bryce Davidson, who occupied a cottage on the 
farm of Jamestown, he was baptized on the 4th February 1728. 1 
Inheriting from his fathers a love of sacred knowledge, he applied 
a portion of his first earnings as a cowherd in purchasing a copy of 
Boston's Fourfold State, a volume which has been carefully preserved, 
and is now in the possession of one of his descendants. Adopting 
the craft of shoemaking, he many years prosecuted his trade at 
Glenfoot of Ardlochan, near the farm of Shanter. He latterly 
settled in Kirkoswald village. 

1 The Souter's Family Bible, in which the Hugh Roger, nephew of the parish school- 
early entries were made by Alexander Gil- master, 
lespie, an uncle of his wife ; the later by 
VOL. I. Z 
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On the 31st July 1763 the Souter married Anne Gillespie, 1 
a native of the district. Anne was baptized on the 11th July 
1731,* and in early life entered the service of Gilbert Brown, the 
Poet's maternal grandfather. She had served at Craigenton prior 
to the marriage of the Poet's mother, by whom she was highly 
valued. At his mothers request the Poet often visited her at 
Glenfoot, and as, during his visits, he occasionally met Douglas 
Graham of the Shanter farm, he became cognizant of the intimacy 
which subsisted between him and the Souter. But the shoemaker, 
though not averse to social enjoyment, was of strictly sober habits, 
so that the Poet, in describing him as " drouthy," and being, with 
his neighbour Tarn, " fou for weeks thegither," humorously exercised 
the imaginative faculty. 

Mr. Matthew Porteous, printer in Maybole, who made John 
Davidson the subject of a poem,* has described him thus : — 

He was a gash wee fodgel body, 

Stood on his shanks baith tight and steady ; 

As gleg's a hawk, as teuch's a wuddie, 

Had gabby skill 
To crack a joke, wi' wit aye ready 

Out ower a gill. 

The Souter was reputed for his jests and smart sayings. When 
some one asked him whether he did not apprehend that in the 
progress of discovery shoemaking might cease, he quaintly 
answered, " My craft will continue so long as calves are born 
with heads, and bairns are born barefute." 4 

By John Davidson, his grandson, the Souter was remembered as 

i Family Bible. Finlay of Helensburgh, now a nonogenarian. 

1 Hnd. Mrs. Finlay, a daughter of John Niven, the 

1 "The Real Sonter Johnny," by M. Porteous. Poet's bed-fellow at Ballochniel, knew the 

Glasgow, 1858, 12tno. St nter personally. 
4 For this anecdote we are indebted to Mrs. 
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being somewhat impatient, and unwilling to tolerate the amuse- 
ments of his grandchildren. 

The Souter died on the 30th June 1806, at the age of seventy- 
four, and his. wife, Anne Gillespie, on the 14th March 1802, at the 
age of seventy-one. 1 Of their marriage were born two sons and 
three daughters. 

Margaret, the eldest daughter, was born on the 5th June 1764 ; 
Agnes, the second daughter, on the 3rd February 1767 ; and Anne, the 
third daughter, twin with her brother John, on the 1 1th December 1772. 
She died unmarried. Matthew, the elder son, was born on the 14th 
August 1769. According to Alexander Gillespie, the child's grand- 
uncle, scribe in the Family Bible, he was born " on Friday at three of 
the clock in the afternoon at the third hour, about the middle of it, 
being under the planet Venus, and the sine Virgo, being the sixth hour 
and the 24th day of the Moon." * Matthew assisted his father, and 
succeeded him in trade. By his wife, Agnes M'Coul, he had four sons 
and two daughters. Of the sons, John was born in July 1804; James, 
13th May 1806 ; William, 25th September 1815 ; Matthew, in August 
1820 ; and Thomas, on the 15th May 1824. All became prosperous. 

In a cottage in Kirkoswald village belonging to the family are 
preserved the Souter's wardrobe, which stood in the spence or inner 
chamber at Glenfoot, when the Poet made his visits to the cottage. 
The Souter took snuff ; his mull, a round wooden box, is exhibited 
in the Poet's monument at Edinburgh. 



WILLIAM DUNBAR. 

Among the Poet's early friends at Edinburgh was Mr. William 
Dunbar, Writer to the Signet. Son of Alexander Dunbar, Esq., of 

* Tombstone in Kirkoswald Churchyard. * Family Bible. 
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Boath, in the county of Nairn, he claimed descent from Patrick, 
tenth Earl of Dunbar, by his wife, Lady Agnes Randolph, only 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, Earl of Moray. Of three sons 
born to his father, he was the youngest Having chosen the profes- 
sion of the law, he entered as a Writer to the Signet in 1769, and 
established his writing chambers at 18 Princes Street. Cherishing 
a native hilarity, he chose as his companions those noted for their 
humour. One of the original members of the convivial club known 
as the Crochallan Fencibles, he was constituted Preses, under the 
appellative of " Colonel." When the Poet was introduced to the 
brethren of the Crochallan Club by Mr. Smellie, he found 
" Colonel " Dunbar seated in the place of honour, but to the 
full disposed to indulge in all the uproarious mirthfulness of that 
jocund and all but lawless fraternity. Impressed by his exuberant 
vivacity, Burns metamorphosed an old Border ditty concerning 
" Rattling, Roaring Willie," a noted violinist, so as to celebrate 
Dunbar in the last of the three stanzas. Thus : — 

As I cam' by Crochallan, 

I cannilie keeket ben — 
Kattlin', roarm' Willie 

"Was sittin* at yon boord-en' ; 
Sittin' at yon boord-en', 

And amang gude companie ; 
Rattlin', roarin' Willie, 

You're welcome hame to me. 

Mr. Dunbar held office as Senior Warden of the Canongate 
Kilwinning Lodge, when, on the 1st of February 1787, Burns was 
assumed as a member. On the 25th of the following June he was 
elected, under Lord Torphichen, Depute-Master of the Lodge, 
Burns, who was present, being at the same time installed in the 
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office of Poet Laureate. In compliment to his installation, and as 
a token of personal regard, the Depute-Master despatched to the 
Poet, at his lodgings in the Lawnmarket, a handsome edition of 
Spenser's works. In acknowledging his gift, the Bard thus com- 
municated with the donor : — 

Lawnmarket, Monday morning. 

Dear Sir, — In justice to Spenser, I must acknowledge that there is scarcely 
a poet in the language could have been a more agreeable present to me ; and in 
justice to you, allow me to say, sir, that I have not met with a man in Edinburgh, 
to whom I would so willingly have been indebted for the gift. The tattered 
rhymes I herewith present you, and the handsome volumes of Spenser, for 
which I am so much indebted to your goodness, may perhaps not be in pro- 
portion to one another; but, be that as it may, my gift, though far less 
valuable, is as sincere a mark of esteem as yours. The time is approaching 
when I shall return to my shades ; and I am afraid my numerous Edinburgh 
friendships are of so tender a construction, that they will not bear carriage with 
me. Yours is one of the few that I could wish of a more robust constitution. 
It is indeed very probable that when I leave this city we part never more to 
meet in this sublunary sphere ; but I have a strong fancy that in some future 
eccentric planet, the comet of happier systems than any with which astronomy 
is yet acquainted, you and I, among the harum-scarum sons of imagination and 
whim, with a hearty shake of the hand, a metaphor and a laugh, shall recognise 
old acquaintances. 

Where wit may sparkle all its rays, 
Uncurst with caution's fears ; 

And pleasure, basking in the blaze, 
Rejoice for endless years. 

I have the honour to be, with the warmest sincerity, dear sir, etc. 

After the Poet had finally quitted the capital, when Mr. Dunbar 
reminded him of his promise that he would occasionally inform him 
of his doings, Burns in reply wrote to him from Mauchline, in 
these terms : — 
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7th April 1788. 

I have not delayed so long to write you, my much-respected friend, because 
I thought no further of my promise. I have long since given up that kind of 
formal correspondence, where one sits down irksomely to write a letter, because 
we are in duty bound to do so. I have been roving over the country, as the 
farm I have taken is forty miles from this place, hiring servants and preparing 
matters ; but most of all I am earnestly busy to bring about a revolution in 
my own mind. As, till within these eighteen months, I never was the wealthy 
master of ten guineas, my knowledge of business is to learn ; add to this, my late 
scenes of idleness and dissipation have enervated my mind to an alarming 
degree. Skill in the sober science of life is my most serious and hourly study. 
I have dropt all conversation and all reading (prose reading) but what tends in 
some way or other to my serious aim. Except one worthy young fellow, I have 
not a single correspondent in Edinburgh. You have, indeed, kindly made me 
an offer of that kind. The world of wits and gens comme il faut which I lately 
left, and with whom I never again will intimately mix, — from that port, sir, I 
expect your Gazette, what lea beaux esprits are saying, what they are doing, and 
what they are singing. Any sober intelligence from my sequestered walks of life ; 
any droll original ; any passing remark, important, forsooth, because it is mine ; 
any little poetic effort, however embryonic, these, my dear sir, are all you have to 
expect from me. When I talk of poetic efforts, I must have it always under- 
stood that I appeal from your wit and taste to your friendship and good-nature. 
The first would be my favourite tribunal, where I defied censure, but the last 
whore I declined justice. I have scarcely made a single distich since I saw you. 
When I meet with an old Scots air that has any facetious idea in its name, I 
have a peculiar pleasure in following out that idea for a verse or two. 

I trust that this will find you in better health than I did the last time I 
called for you. A few lines from you, directed to me at Mauchline, were it but 
to let me know how you are, will ease my mind a good deal. Now, never shun 
the idea of writing me because perhaps you may be out of spirits. I could 
give you a hundred good consequences attending a dull letter; one for 
example, and the remaining ninety-nine some other time ; it will always serve 
to keep in countenance, my much-respected sir, your obliged friend and humble 
servant. 

Nearly two years passed when the Poet again addressed himself 
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to the genial Colonel of the Crochallan Fencibles. The letter, dated 
from Ellisland, 14th January 1790, proceeds thus : — 

Since we are here creatures of a day — since " a few summer days and a few 
winter nights, and the life of man is at an end," why, my dear, much-esteemed 
sir, should you and I let negligent indolence — for I know it is nothing worse — 
step in between us and bar the enjoyment of a mutual correspondence ? We 
are not shapen out of the common, heavy, methodical clod, the elemental stuff of 
the plodding, selfish race, the sons of arithmetic and prudence ; our feelings and 
hearts are not benumbed and poisoned by the cursed influence of riches, which, 
whatever blessing they may be in other respects, are no friends to the nobler 
qualities of the heart ; in the name of random sensibility, then, let never the moon 
change on our silence any more. I have had a tract of bad health most part of 
this winter, else you had heard from me long ere now. Thank Heaven I am now 
got so much better as to be able to partake a little in the enjoyments of life. 

Our friend Cunningham will perhaps have told you of my going into the 
Excise. The truth is, I found it a very convenient business to have £50 per 
annum, nor have I yet felt any of those mortifying circumstances in it that I 
was led to fear. 

February 2nd. 

I have not, for sheer hurry of business, been able to spare five minutes to 
finish my letter. Besides my farm-business, I ride on my Excise matter at least 
two hundred miles every week. I have not, by any means, given up the Musea 
You will see in the 3rd vol. of Johnson's Scots Songs that I have contributed 
my mite there. 

But, my dear sir, little ones that look up to you for paternal protection are 
an important charge. I have already two fine, healthy, stout little fellows, and 
I wish to throw some light upon them. I have a thousand reveries and schemes 
about them, and their future destiny — not that I am a Utopian projector in 
these things ; but I am resolved never to breed up a son of mine to any of the 
learned professions. I know the value of independence, and since I cannot 
give my sons an independent fortune, I shall give them an independent line of 
life. What a chaos of hurry, chance, and changes is this world, when one 
sits soberly down to reflect on it! To a father, who himself knows the 
world, the thought that he shall have sons to usher into it must fill him 
with dread ; but if he have daughters, the prospect in a thoughtful moment 
is apt to shock him. 
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I hope Mrs Fordyce and the two young ladies l are well. Do let me forget 
that they are nieces of yours, and let me say that I never saw a more interest- 
ing, sweeter pair of sisters in my life. I am the fool of my feelings and 
attachments. I often take up a volume of my Spenser to realize you to my 
imagination, and think over the social scenes we have had together. God 
grant that there may he another world more congenial to honest fellows beyond 
this — a world where these rubs and plagues of absence, distance, misfortunes, 
ill-health, etc, shall no more damp hilarity and divide friendship. This, I 
know, is your throng season, but half a page will much oblige, my dear sir, 
yours sincerely, R. B. 

Early in January 1791 Mr. Dunbar renewed his correspondence 
with the Poet. In replying to his letter, the Poet expressed the 
compliments of the season in these words : — 

Many happy returns of the season await my friend. May the thorns of care 
never beset his path ! May peace be an inmate of his bosom, and rapture a 
frequent visitor of his souL May the bloodhounds of misfortune never track 
his steps, nor the screech-owl of sorrow alarm his dwelling. May enjoyment 
' tell thy hours, and pleasure number thy days, thou friend of the bard ! Blessed 
be he that blesseth thee, and cursed be he that curseth thee ! 

The Poet concluded by remarking that he had enclosed for his 
friend the latest poem he had composed, and begging his " opinion 
of, and strictures on, the performance." 

In his letter to Mr. Peter Hill, of February 1794, the Poet has 
these words : " If you meet with my much-valued old friend, Colonel 
Dunbar of the Crochallan Fencibles, remember me most affectionately 
to him." 

Mr. Dunbar was latterly promoted to the post of joint Inspector- 
General of Stamp Duties for Scotland. He died, unmarried, on the 
18th February 1807. 

Mr. Dunbar's elder sister, Magdalen, married Lieutenant 
Fordyce, R.N., with issue. Marjory, his younger sister, married 

1 One of Mr. Dunbar's sisters and her daughters. 
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Alexander Dunbar of Nairn. His second brother, James, was 
LL.D., and one of the Professors of Philosophy at Aberdeen. 
Alexander, his eldest brother, succeeded to the paternal estate ; 
he died in 1783, leaving by his wife, Jane, daughter of Alexander 
Burnet of Kemnay, five sons, — Alexander, George, James, William, 
and Peter; also a daughter, Helen, who died on the 29th June 
1835. 

James, the third son, born 12th February 1770, served as a 
captain in the Royal Navy. He succeeded to the estate of Boath, 
and on the 30th March 1810 received the honour of knighthood. 
On the 19th September 1814 he was created a baronet. He died 
on the 5th January 1836. He married, in 1814, Helen, eldest 
daughter of Dr. James Coull of Ashgrove, in the county of Nairn, 
with issue five sons and four daughters. 

Jane Coull, the eldest daughter, married 26th September 1839, 
Alexander Grant of Bogton, Forres, with issue. 

Helen Patricia, second daughter, married, 1st March 1837, 
Captain Duncan Milne of the 24th Regiment Bengal Native 
Infantry, and Deputy Commissary-General, with issue. 

Adelaide Wilhelmina Clarence, third daughter, married, 19th May 
1863, the Rev. Edward Milner Barry, Vicar of Scothorne, Lincoln- 
shire, with issue. 

Margaret, fourth daughter, died unmarried. 

George Shedden, the third son, died 6th October 1850. Ernest 
Augustus and Peter, fourth and fifth sons, died in 1834. 

Frederick William, eldest son of Sir James Dunbar, Bart., was 
born in 1819, and succeeded his father as second baronet. He 
married, in 1842, Caroline Maria, daughter of William Gordon, Esq., 
but died without issue in December 1851. 

James Alexander, the second son, born 20th June 1821, served 

as a captain in the Royal Navy. He succeeded his brother as third 
vol. i. 2 a 
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baronet in December 1851. He married, 3rd May 1854, Louisa 
Pemble, third daughter of Colonel Parsons, Resident of the Island 
of Zante, with issue Alexander James, born 22nd November 1870, 
and other children. 
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One of the most interesting of the Poet's correspondents was Mrs. 
Dunlop. N6e Wallace, she could trace her pedigree back to the 
period when, from the family to which she belonged, sprang the 
great national Patriot From Adam Wallace of Riccarton, uncle of 
the Patriot, descended Sir John Wallace, who succeeded his mother, 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir John Lindsay, in the lands of 
Craigie. A representative of the house, Sir Hugh Wallace of 
Craigie, was, like his predecessors, zealous in the service of the 
Crown ; he took part with the Marquis of Montrose at the battle of 
Philiphaugh, on the 12th September 1645 ; and on Montrose's 
defeat was taken prisoner. Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie was 
created a baronet on the 9th March 1670, and, being an eminent 
lawyer, was in 1675 promoted to the high office of Lord Justice 
Clerk. Dying on the 23rd January 1680, he was succeeded by 
William, his eldest son. Sir William adhered to the fortunes of the 
royal house of Stewart, commanding, under Graham of Claver- 
house, a troop of cavalry at the battle of Killiecrankie in July 
1689. He afterwards escaped to France, but, being permitted to 
return home in 1696, he resided at Newton Castle, near Ayr, till 
his death, which took place on the 18th January 1700. Three 
times married, he had no surviving male issue, and was consequently 
succeeded in his title and estates by his brother Thomas, who became 
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fourth baronet. Sir Thomas died prior to the 27th April 1736. 
By his wife, Rachel, daughter of Sir Hugh Wallace of Woolmet, he 
had four sons and one daughter. In the baronetcy he was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Thomas, an advocate at the Scottish Bar. Sir 
Thomas, fifth baronet, died prior to July 1777. By his wife, 
Eleanor, only daughter of Colonel Andrew Agnew of Lochryan, by 
his wife, Agnes Kennedy of Dunure, he had a son, Thomas, and 
daughter, Frances Anna. Thomas Wallace, born 19th March 1729, 
became a captain in the Guards, and died unmarried in 1756, at the 
age of twenty-seven. The succession to the family inheritance 
therefore devolved upon his sister, Frances Anna. In the baptismal 
register of Ayr her birth and baptism are entered thus : — 

Frances Anna Wallace, lawful daughter to Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie, 
advocate, and Dame Eleanora Agnew, his lady, was born April 16th 1730, 
baptized Wednesday the 22nd of the same moneth by Mr. John Hunter, 
privately. Witnesses — William Fullartoun ; Francis Kennedy, son to Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Kirkhill, deceast ; John Campbell, yr., of Succo, advocate ; 
Captain Laurence Nugent of Newfield. 

Frances Anna Wallace, destined to become the friend and 
patroness of the Bard of Scotland, succeeded her father at his death, 
which took place prior to July 1777. She married, in 1748, John 
Dunlop of Dunlop, 1 representative of a family which so early as the 
twelfth century held lands in Cunningham. Her patrimonial estate 
of Craigie, deeply encumbered by her ancestors, was sold at the 
instance of the bond-holders in 1784, and to this cause of sorrow 
was added another more seriously afflictive — the death of her 
husband in the following year. Mr. Dunlop died at the family 

^'October 2nd, 1707. — Francis Dunlop of Dovehill and Hugh Montgomery of Busbie." 
that Ilk and Susanna Lockie had a lawful son —Glasgow Baptismal Register, 
baptized John. Witnesses— John Anderson of 
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residence, Dunlop House, on the 5th June 1785. While continuing 
to deplore the death of her husband and the loss of her family 
estates, Mrs. Dunlop received from a friend the gift of Burns' poems, 
just after the volume had been issued from the Kilmarnock press. 
Referring to the fact, Mr. Gilbert Burns describes Mrs. Dunlop as 
having been afflicted with " a long and severe illness, which had 
reduced her mind to the most distressing state of depression." 
According to the same authority, " the perusal of ' The Cotter's 
Saturday Night/ which she happened to open up in the volume, 
operated on her mind like the charm of a powerful exorcist, expelling 
the demon ennui, and restoring her to her wonted inward harmony 
and satisfaction." Mrs. Dunlops gratification was no doubt 
naturally enhanced by the Poets allusion to the great hero of her 
house, in the last stanza of the poem, commencing : — 

O Thou I who pourM the patriotic tide 

That stream'd thro* Wallace's undaunted heart 

She despatched a special messenger to Mossgiel, sixteen miles 
distant, with a letter to the Poet, warmly commending his verses, 
and intimating her subscription for six copies of his volume. When 
the messenger arrived, the Poet was absent from home, but on the 
following day he addressed Mrs. Dunlop an eloquent letter, in which 
he gratefully acknowledged her commendation of his poetical abilities, 
and responded to her sentiments approving his lines in honour of 
the illustrious Wallace. It is in this letter that the Poet refers to 
his early study of Henry's metrical history of the hero, and to his 
pilgrimage to the woods of Leglen, as a scene associated with the 
Patriot's exploits. 

Between Mrs. Dunlop and the Poet the correspondence so begun 
was actively continued, being statedly renewed with every opening 
year. Mrs. Dunlop at once made the Poet known to her friend, Dr. 
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John Moore of London, who in his turn recommended him to the 
patronage of a kindly Ayrshire nobleman — the Earl of Eglinton. 
In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated from Edinburgh, 15th January 
1787, the Poet writes, " My heart glows with a wish to do justice 
to the merits of the ' Saviour of his country,' which sooner or later 
I shall at least attempt." The attempt was certainly made, and 
so successfully that the ode of " Scots wha hae " will continue to 
stimulate Scottish valour so long as exists the language in which it 
is written. 

In her earlier letters Mrs. Dunlop ventured to criticize the 
Poet's verses, also to offer some expostulations on his manner of life. 
She provided him with books, among which were Tasso and 
Dryden's Virgil. And in return for her kindly interest and support, 
the Poet revealed to her his religious and moral sentiments more 
fully than to any other correspondent ; his letters to her afford a 
clear insight into his disposition and character. To Mrs. Dunlop 
he addressed a special letter each New Year's day, detailing his 
literary and social progress. Owing to unfavourable reports reaching 
her as to his lack of discretion and social irregularities, Mrs. Dunlop, 
for two years prior to the Poet's death, communicated with him less 
frequently. In a letter to her, dated the 31st January 1796, the 
Poet complains of her silence in these words : " These many months 
you have been two packets in my debt." 

Subsequent to the Poet's death Mrs. Dunlop expressed a strong 
anxiety to repossess herself of the letters which she had addressed 
to him, and which might be found in his repositories. Her wish 
was fully acceded to, while, of about seventy letters which she 
received from the Poet during their ten years' correspondence, she 
gave up for publication about forty, and it is to be presumed that 
the remainder were biographically unimportant. 1 In the course 

i The Works of Robert Burns, Edinb. Library edition, 1879, 8vo, vi. 183-186. 
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of his negotiations with her relative as to the letters, Dr. Carrie 
was enabled to learn that before he died Burns had the pleasure of 
receiving a satisfactory explanation of his friend's silence, and an 
assurance of the continuance of her friendship to his wife and 
children. The promise made to the Poet in relation to his wife 
and children, Mrs. Dunlop, also the members of her family, most 
amply carried out. 

It is much to be regretted that the entire withdrawal from public 
view of Mrs. Dunlop's letters to the Poet should have closed the 
only avenue by which might be formed an estimate of her literary 
tastes. Heir of line of the Craigie branch of the house of Wallace, 
and bringing together, as she did, the race of Scotland's Hero with 
the person of Scotland's Bard, it becomes her biographer to make 
his readers familiar with the history of her children. She was 
mother of seven sons and six daughters. 

Francis, the eldest son, born at Dunlop on the 7th August 1 749, 1 
and Alexander, the third son, born 10th April 1752,* died young. 
Thomas, the second son, born 18th September 1750,* assumed his 
mothers family name, also the baronetcy of Craigie. Through a 
family arrangement, he in 1774 became proprietor of the lands of 
Craigie, but, owing to heavy encumbrances, they were in 1784 
brought to a judicial sale. Sir Thomas Dunlop Wallace married, 
4th September 1772, Eglintoune, youngest daughter of Sir William 
Maxwell, Bart, of Monreith, who as "Lady Wallace " became 
known in the world of fashion. Though with her husband resident 
in Edinburgh, and herself a considerable writer of verses, 4 she does 
not seem to have extended patronage to the Poet, probably owing 
to her being out of favour with her husband's mother, Mrs. Dunlop. 

1 Dunlop Parish Register. delicacy, composed two dramas entitled, "The 

> Ibid, Ton ; or, The Follies of Fashion ; " and " The 

* Ibid. Whim, a Comedy in Three Acts," both of which 

4 Lady Wallace, who possessed more wit than were disapproved by the Lord Chamberlain. 
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Of two sons born to Sir Thomas and Lady Wallace, Thomas, the 
elder son, died in infancy, John Alexander Agnew, the younger 
son, entered the army. He was engaged in the first siege of 
Seringapatam, where he greatly distinguished himself. He after- 
wards served in Egypt under Sir Ralph Abercromby. In command 
of the 88th Regiment (Connaught Rangers) during the Peninsular 
War, he enjoyed the confidence of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Commander-in-chief. In recognition of his eminent services, he was 
created K.C.B. ; he was also a Knight of the Turkish order of the 
Crescent. For many years colonel of the 88th Regiment, he in 
1851 attained the rank of general. He died 10th February 1857, 
at the age of eighty- two. He married, 23rd June 1829, Janet, 
daughter of William Rodger, Esq., one of the magistrates of Glas- 
gow, and had issue, five sons and a daughter. He is represented 
by his eldest son, Sir William Thomas Francis Agnew- Wallace. 

Andrew, fourth son of Mrs. Dunlop, succeeded on his father's 
death to the estate of Dunlop in virtue of a disposition executed by 
his father on the 18th December 1783. 1 Entering the army, he 
served in the American war; he raised the Ayrshire Fencible 
Cavalry, which he commanded. He attained the rank of brigadier- 
general, and died unmarried in 1804. In the barony of Dunlop he 
was succeeded by his younger brother, James. 

An officer in the army, James Dunlop took part in the American 
war. Proceeding to India in 1787, he, as captain of the 77th Foot, 
led one of the assaulting parties at the storming of Seringapatam. 
Under the Duke of Wellington he commanded a brigade in the 
Peninsula. Retiring from military service, he was in 1812 elected 
M.P. for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. He died in 1832. His 
eldest son, Sir John Dunlop, served in the Grenadier Guards, and 
afterwards became parliamentary representative of the county of 

1 Glasgow Com. Reg., Testaments, vol. hex. pp. 68-71. 
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Ayr. In 1838 he was created a baronet, and died 3rd April 1839. 
His son, Sir James, second baronet, was born in 1830. An officer 
in the Coldstream Guards, he served in the Crimean war. He died 
unmarried 10th February 1858, when the baronetcy became extinct 

Mrs. Dunlop's sixth son, John, entered the army, but retired 
early on half-pay. He married his cousin, Frances Magdalene Dunlop, 
and died in 1831, leaving a family of sons. 

Anthony, seventh son of Mrs. Dunlop, was an officer in the 
Royal Navy ; he married Ann Cunningham, of the family of Robert- 
land, by whom he had four sons and three daughters. 

Of Mrs. Dunlop's six daughters, Agnes Eleanor, the eldest, 
married M. Joseph Elias Perochon, a gentleman of French origin, 
who prosecuted merchandise at London. Losing his eyesight, Mr. 
Perochon settled at Castlebank, Dumfries, and thus Mrs. Perochon 
had an opportunity, of which she availed herself, of continuing to 
Mrs. Burns that kindness which her mother had exercised towards 
the Poet. In token of gratitude Mrs. Burns acceded to her request 
by granting her, for family sepulture, that spot of ground in St. 
Michael's Churchyard in which the Poet's remains were deposited 
prior to their removal to the vault under the mausoleum. This 
much-desired boon was conferred on Mrs. Perochon in a letter 
addressed to her by Mrs. Burns in these terms : — 

20th February 1816. 
Much indeed do I already owe to your disinterested friendship ; and while 
a generous public are anxious to do justice to the genius of my husband by 
building so superb a monument to perpetuate his memory, you have paid the 
best tribute of your regard by so warmly interesting yourself in behalf of his 
widow and his children. In this you follow the example of her whose virtues 
you inherit, and who highly distinguished Mr. Burns by a friendship which 
formed one of his first enjoyments. 1 

1 Memorials qf St MicluxeVs Churchyard, Dumfries, by William M 'Do wall. Edinburgh, 
1876, p. 86. 
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Mrs. Perochon died on the 16th October 1825, and, according to her 
wish, her remains were committed to the Poet's grave. A monu- 
ment has at the spot been erected to her memory. 

Susan, second daughter of Mrs. Dunlop, married, in 1789, James 
Henri of Bernaldean, a gentleman of French descent. The spouses 
rented as a place of residence Loudoun Castle in Ayrshire, where 
Mr. Henri contracted an illness of which he died on the 22nd June 
1790. Mrs. Henri gave birth to a son on the 15th November 
following; and tidings of the event being conveyed to the Poet 
by Mrs. Dunlop, he addressed her in an enthusiastic congratulatory 
letter, enclosing his verses " On the Birth of a Posthumous Child," 

beginning — 

Sweet flow'ret, pledge o' meikle love. 

The child was tenderly nursed by his paternal grandfather, and 
ultimately succeeded to the family estates near Bourdeaux. 

Mrs. Dunlop's third daughter, Margaret, died in infancy. 
Frances, fourth daughter, married, 25th February 1777, 1 Eobert 
Vans Agnew, younger, of Sheuchan and Barnbarroch ; his descendant, 
Eobert Vans Agnew of Barnbarroch, lately represented his county in 
Parliament. 

Rachel, fifth daughter, married Robert Glasgow of Mountgreenan. 
Keith, sixth and youngest daughter, celebrated by Burns as 
"Blooming Keith," died unmarried on the 2nd August 1858. 

Mrs. Dunlop died on the 24th May 1815. Her testament- 
dative was given up to the Commissary of Glasgow by her daughter, 
Mrs. Glasgow, and registered 10th August 1816; her movable 
estate being sworn under £800. 2 

1 Dunlop Parish Register. 

* Glasgow Com. Reg., vol. hurix. pp. 463-466. 
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ALEXANDER FINDLATER 

The name Findlater is of French derivation, Fin-la-terre signifying 
" the land's end," an appellative descriptive of the locality which 
bears the name. This locality is situated in the parish of Fordyce, 
resting on the Moray Firth, and as a peninsula projecting towards 
the sea. There stands the old castle of Findlater, a stronghold of 
the Ogilvies in the reign of James II. , and from which the Earls of 
Findlater, now extinct, derived their title. 

A family named Findlater occupied a respectable position in the 
county of Moray during the seventeenth century. One of the 
members, Alexander Findlater, graduated at the University of King's 
College, Aberdeen, in July 1686, and in 1694 was admitted minister 
of Avondale in Lanarkshire. He was translated to Hamilton in 
the following year, and there died on the 13th July 1765. He 
married Jean, daughter of Mr. Thomaa Kirkaldie, minister of 
Dalserf, and of the marriage were born two sons, Alexander and 
Thomas. 1 

Alexander, the elder son, became schoolmaster of Montrose, and 
from that office was on the 3rd January 1718 elected one of the 
classical masters of the High School of Edinburgh. He died on the 
20th January 1735. 2 

Thomas, the younger son, studied at the University of Glasgow, 
and was in 1722 licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Hamilton. 
In 1731 he was admitted as minister of Linton in the county of 
Peebles. He died on the 8th June 1778, at the age of eighty-one. 
He married, first, in March 1740, Barbara, daughter of Mr. John 

1 Fasti Bed. Scot. ii. 259, 262, 278, 815. Portraits of the Rev. Alexander Findlater and his 
wife, admirably executed, are now in the possession of Mr. William Findlater, of Dublin. 
' Steven's History of the High School of Edinburgh, Appendix, p. 89. 
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Sandilands, minister of Dolphinton, with issue a son, Alexander ; 
secondly, Jean, daughter of William Brown, bookseller, Edinburgh, 
who died 11th May 1802, leaving a son, Charles, and a daughter, 
Janet. Charles, born on the 10th January 1754, studied at the 
University of Edinburgh, and, having become a licentiate of the 
Church, was in 1776 ordained assistant and successor to his father. 
In 1790 he was translated to Newlands in the same county, where he 
ministered till his death, which took place on the 28th May 1838, 
at the age of eighty-five. A discourse, which he preached and 
printed in the year 1800, on "Equality and Fraternity," excited 
severe public comment, and led to his being for a time under 
hiding. 1 

Alexander, elder son of the Rev. Thomas Findlater, was admitted 
to the Excise in 1774, and on the 1st of June 1790 was appointed 
supervisor. Having charge of the Dumfries district, the Poet, while 
still residing at Ellisland, became a member of his staff. In a brief 
note written at Ellisland, but undated, the Poet informs him that 
Mrs. Burns had sent him in gift " some new-laid eggs." The letter 
commences, " Dear Sir," and closes, " your obliged, humble servant." 
Another communication by the Poet to his supervisor, written from 
Ellisland, and which is also undated, has been ascribed to June 
1791. In this communication he seeks to explain an error into which 
he appeared to have fallen in gauging the stock of his whisky-dealing 
neighbour, Mr. Lorimer, at Cairnmill. Lorimer had proceeded to 
Edinburgh prior to the middle of May, when the Poet had officially 
gauged his store; but larger supplies had evidently, by another 
officer, been subsequently detected. In his letter to Mr. Findlater, 
Burns expresses his surprise and vexation at what had occurred, and 
offers " to give the house a severe scrutiny to-morrow morning," and 
to send him " the naked truth." He adds : — 

1 Fasti Ecd. Scot, i 253, 264. 
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I know, Sir, and regret deeply that this business glances with a malign 
aspect on my character as an officer ; bat as I am really innocent in the affair, 
and as the gentleman is known to be an illicit dealer, and particularly as this is 
the single instance of the least shadow of carelessness or impropriety in my con- 
duct as an officer, I shall be peculiarly unfortunate if my character shall fall a 
sacrifice to the dark manoauvres of a smuggler. 

In a postscript the Poet adds : — 

I send you some rhymes I have just finished, which tickle my fancy a little. 

When Burns established his residence at Dumfries, the Poet-officer 
of Excise and his supervisor became fast friends. In a quasi-official 
letter to Mr. Findlater, in February 1794, in which the Poet com- 
mences " Sir," he refers to " two schemes " of district alterations, 
which had been sent for his inspection and scrutiny. Departing 
from the strict line of business, he concludes : — 

That no scheme to betray a friend, or mislead a stranger ... or rob a hen- 
roost; to subvert liberty, or bribe an exciseman; to disturb the General 
Assembly, or annoy a gossiping; to overthrow the credit of orthodoxy, or 
the authority of old songs ; to oppose your wishes, or frustrate my hopes, may 
prosper, is the sincere wish and prayer of Robert Burns. 

Mr. Findlater long survived the Poet, and on every suitable 
opportunity testified strongly on his behalf. Eespecting his con- 
duct as an officer, also as a man, he has presented the following 
narrative : — 

My connection with Robert Burns commenced immediately after his admis- 
sion into the Excise, and continued to the hour of his death. In all that time, 
the superintendence of his behaviour, as an officer of the revenue, was a branch 
of my especial province, and it may be supposed I would not be an inattentive 
observer of the general conduct of a man and a poet so celebrated by his country- 
men. In the former capacity he was exemplary in his attention ; and was even 
jealous of the least imputation on his vigilance. , . . It was not till near the 
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end of his days that there was any falling off in this respect ; and this was 
amply accounted for by the pressure of disease and accumulating infirmities. I 
will further avow — proceeds Mr. Findlater-t-that I never saw him — which was 
very frequently while he lived at Ellisland, and still more so after he removed 
to Dumfries — but in hours of business he was quite himself, and capable of 
discharging the duties of his office ; nor was he ever known to drink by himself, 
or seen to indulge in the use of liquor in a forenoon. . . . That, when set down 
in an evening with a few friends whom he liked, he was apt to prolong the 
social hour, is unquestionable ; but in his family, I will venture to say, he was 
never seen otherwise than attentive and affectionate in a high degree. 

Personally a promoter of sociality, Mr. Findlater received the 
Poet frequently at his house. In memorial of their seasons of 
pleasant conviviality, Mr. Findlater had in his possession a copy of 
his friend's poems, thus inscribed : " To Alexander Findlater, in 
memory of a friendship well watered with many a bottle of good 
wine, from Robert Burns." 

Mr. Findlater was promoted to the office of Collector of Excise 
at Glasgow. He died at Glasgow, on the 4th December 1839, at 
the age of eighty-one. By his wife, Susan Forrester, who died on the 
10th March 1810, he had several sons and a daughter. Alexander 
Napier, the third son, born 19th October 1785, died 2nd November 
1849. 1 Isabella, the only daughter, is unmarried; she resides at 
Oxford. 



WILLIAM FISHER. 

1 William Fisher was paternally related to a family who were con- 
nected with Mauchline parish for several generations. In Mauchline 
Churchyard two adjoining tombstones commemorate John Fisher, 

1 Tombstone inscription in the Greyfrjars Churchyard, Edinburgh. 
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merchant, who died on the 21st October 1706 ; also Andrew Fisher, 
farmer at Montgarswood, who died 17th April 1781, in his eighty- 
ninth year, and his wife, Jean Fisher, who died in March 1782, at the 
age of seventy-five. These latter were the parents of that William 
Fisher whom Burns has rendered conspicuous by his satiric Muse. 

William Fisher was baptized at Mauchline on the 24th of 
February 1737. Associated with his father in the lease of Mont- 
garswood, a married householder, and a regular worshipper in the 
parish church, he was chosen an elder of the parish at the age of 
thirty-five. Ordained to his office on the 26th July 1772, he 
diligently applied himself to his duties by visiting the sick, and 
it was remarked that when he offered prayer on their behalf he 
expressed himself with power and unction. But, while abundantly 
devotional, William Fisher lacked a sense of Christian forbearance, 
and, it was understood, the minister of Mauchline and the other 
members of the kirk-session were, on his counsel, led to institute 
against Mr, Gavin Hamilton certain rigorous and inquisitorial pro- 
ceedings. 1 Consequent on these proceedings, the Poet, who was 
deeply attached to Mr. Hamilton, composed, at the expense of Mr. 
Hamilton's chief prosecutor, his two diatribes of "Holy Willie's 
Prayer" and the "Epitaph on Holy Willie." These compositions, 
together with a single stanza on the same theme, afterwards 
included in " The Kirk of Scotland's Alarm," were intended solely 
for the use of that social coterie of which at Mauchline Mr. 
Hamilton was the centre, and not for any further circulation. 
But the verses were covertly transcribed, and at Mauchline passed 
from hand to hand until, subsequent to the Poet's death, they were 
made public. 

In composing his diatribe of " Holy Willie's Prayer," the Poet 
directed his satire chiefly against certain extreme tenets of 

» See Sketch of Mr. Gavin Hamilton. 
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Calvinistic doctrine, and it is improbable that William Fisher 
would have suffered by the introduction of his name. But by 
re-naming the elder in " The Kirk's Alarm," and odiously accusing 
him, he gave a definite embodiment to all his imputations.* In 
" The Kirk's Alarm" he writes :— 

Holy Will, Holy Will, 

There was wit in your skull, 
When ye pilf crtt the alms o' the poor ; 

The timmer is scant, 

When ye're taen for a saunt, 
Wha should swing in a rape for an hour. 

In transmitting a copy of "The Kirk's Alarm" to Mr. John 
Logan of Knockshinnoch, the Poet, in a letter to that gentleman, 
dated 7th August 1789, remarks that he was "determined not 
to let it get into the public," and that his enclosure was the first 
copy sent forth, " except some few of the stanzas " which he " wrote 
off in embryo for Gavin Hamilton." He further remarks that he 
had himself laughed "at some of the conceits in some of the 
stanzas." It therefore seems evident that the stanza respecting 
"Holy Will" (who was unknown beyond the bounds of the 
Mauchline district) was one of those composed for Mr. Hamilton's 
special gratification, also one of the conceits which had afforded to 
the writer a measure of diversion. 

As to the matter of alleged plundering, it is noticeable that 
about five years preceding the date of "The Kirk's Alarm" a 
larceny was perpetrated at Mauchline in connexion with the poor's 
funds. The offender was Robert Gibb, who had acted pro tempore 
as church officer, and was on the 20th July 1784 arraigned 
before the kirk - session as a peculator. No other charge of 
peculation was made on the part of the Mauchline kirk -session 
during the entire period of Mr. Fisher's career. Nor was any 
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covert appropriation possible, for in respect of the management 
of their funds the members of session were singularly vigilant; 
and, apart from a general superintendence, the lay members of 
the court were annually subjected to a strict personal scrutiny. 
On this occasion each of the elders was put upon a special trial, his 
colleagues being solemnly adjured to report what they knew to his 
disadvantage— the minister being also expected to make inquest, 
and deal faithfully. Now, often as Fisher was in his turn subjected 
to scrutiny, the kirk-session minutes do not show that any charge of 
financial irregularity was ever brought against him. 

But in 1790, that is, the year after "The Bark's Alarm" was 
composed and circulated, William Fisher was rebuked by the 
minister of Mauchline, in presence of the kirk-session. Our 
information on the point is derived from the Rev. Mr. Auld's 
MS. volume of rebukes. Therein it appears that, on the 14th of 
October 1790, Mr. Auld admonished William Fisher in these 
words : — 

I am sorry that I have occasion to rebuke any member of the session for 
the sin of drunkenness. Drunkenness is a sin highly aggravated in a Christian, 
and provoking in the sight of God. God has denounced many woes against 
the drunkard, and has declared that they shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
He forbids all rioting and drunkenness, and commands us to be sober and 
temperate in all things. Drunkenness is a sin against a man's soul ; it stupefies 
the understanding, robs him of his reason, and renders him worse than a beast. 
It is a sin against the body, for it occasions disease, and exposes to danger and 
death. It is not only a vicious and sorry, but a very expensive sin. It has 
ruined many families, and clothed many drunkards in rags. Solomon sets forth 
the natural tendency of this vice, as well as the punishment appointed for it, in 
these words, Prov. xxiii. 21 : "The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty ; " and ver. 29 of the same chapter : " Who hath woe f who hath sorrow f 
who hath contentions 1 who hath babbling f who hath wounds without cause 1 
who hath redness of eyes 1 " The answer is easy : " They that tarry in taverns 
and drink strong drink." Besides, drunkenness is a great reproach to the 
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Christian, for it is a disgrace to human nature, and was so abominable to some 
heathen nations that they were wont to fill their slaves drunk and to present 
them in that condition to their children, that so their children might learn from 
their early days to abhor the vice of drunkenness. We may conclude this 
rebuke with an advice or two. Be upon your guard in all time coming against 
this bewitching sin, shun bad company, avoid taverns as much as possible, and 
abhor the character of a tippler. Abstain carefully from strong drink, and from 
everything that may intoxicate and injure you ; and withal seek wisdom from 
heaven to guide you, and grace to enable you to walk stedfastly in the ways of 
sobriety and holiness all your days. 

Mr. Auld, when he so exhorted Fisher, was in his eighty-second 
year, and, from the unbending and almost stern character of the 
man, it is morally certain that, had there been resting against the 
delinquent any unrecorded act of transgression or " aggravation," a 
favourite expression of Mr. Auld's, he would have brought it to 
the front. There was certainly none. Yet in 1834, or twenty-one 
years after poor Fisher had, at an advanced age, been gathered to 
his fathers, a charge of peculation of the poor-box is seriously 
brought against him. The raiser of the slander is Allan Cunning- 
ham, who writes thus : — " Fisher permitted himself to be filled fou, 
and in a moment when ' self got in,' made free, it is said, with the 
money of the poor of the parish." And what Allan Cunningham 
qualifies as a rumour Dr. Hately Waddell affirms more strongly. 
" It is said," writes Dr. Waddell, " he was ultimately detected 
in some malversation of the poor's funds." But Dr. Robert 
Chambers is more precise, affirming definitely that Fisher was found 
guilty of secreting money from the church offerings, adding that " of 
the three zealous elders, constituting, along with the minister, the 
court by which Mr. Hamilton was prosecuted and Burns rebuked, 
one put a period to his own life, and another (meaning Fisher) died 
in a drunken fit, after becoming a convicted larcenist." 

This is sweeping enough surely, yet the entire statement is 
vol. i. 2 c 
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baseless. The elders who constituted the court by which Mr. 
Hamilton was prosecuted and Burns rebuked were Hugh Aird, 
Thomas Guthrie, John Siller, James Smith, James Lamie, and 
William Fisher — six in number. Such is the testimony of the 
kirk-session register. Did any of these six elders commit suicide ? 
Under the 3rd January 1768, the Mauchline Deaths Register 
records that one Hugh Campbell " cut his own throat." But, oddly 
enough, it is also recorded in large letters that he was " a seceder." 
A careful examination of the Mauchline Register shows that in point 
of fact no elder of the parish, from Burns's period up to the present 
time, has died a suicide. 

Adopting an unauthorized statement of Allan Cunningham, Dr. 
Hately Waddell enumerates the elders of Mauchline in a somewhat 
different fashion. Referring to some of Burns's epigrams, he remarks 
that that " On a Celebrated Ruling Elder," called " Souter Hood," was 
on a prominent member of the Mauchline kirk-session. He adds, 
there were but three members of session besides the minister, and 
of these " one was a cipher, another an inquisitorial busybody, the 
third a pharisaical impostor of suspicious honesty, better known to 
the world afterwards as Holy Willie. Souter Hood, who assumed 
the office of inquisitor, is the hero of the epigram." Now there 
was no Souter Hood connected with the kirk-session of Mauchline, 
nor did any person so styled reside in Mauchline parish. Where 
there is an editorial consensus, we may expect repetition. Writing 
in 1878, Rev. George Gilfillan characterizes Fisher in these words : 
— " That leein', cheating praying billie was found guilty afterwards 
of embezzling the church funds." 

There was certainly no embezzlement. In 1789, the same year 
in which "The Kirk's Alarm" was issued, Fisher sat as the 
representative of his kirk-session in the Presbytery of Ayr. Nor 
did the rebuke administered to him in 1790 tend to the forfeiture 
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of his reputation, for he was allowed to serve as an elder to the 
close of Mr. Auld's incumbency in December 1791 ; and he 
continued to exercise his functions through the twelve years' 
incumbency of Mr. Auld's successor, Mr. Reid, also during five 
years of the succeeding incumbency of Mr. Tod, and so long as 
he remained in the parish. In 1795 he again represented the 
kirk-session in the Presbytery of Ayr; and so thoroughly had 
his temporary aberration been forgotten, that, at a special 
meeting of session held in 1798 for the admission of young 
communicants, he was called on by the minister to engage with 
them in the exercise of prayer. About the end of the century, 
when his tack of Montgarswood farm had expired, he leased the 
farm of Tongue-in-Auchterless, within the parish of Sorn, when 
his connexion with the kirk-session of Mauchline necessarily 
ceased. 

On the 13th of February, 1809 William Fisher perished in a 
snowstorm, at the age of seventy-two. At Mauchline he had a 
meeting with his landlord ; snow was falling, and as the evening 
was approaching, he, according to habit, resolved to return 
home. From Mauchline his farm was nearly four miles distant, and 
he had not proceeded far on his journey when he was overtaken by 
a dreadful storm of snow and drift. For two miles he sustained the 
rigour of the tempest, and he might have contrived to reach home, 
but that in the darkness he lost his way. At a point of the road 
near the farm-homestead of South Auchenbrain the road separated 
into two divisions, one conducting to the homestead. Under the 
darkness, following the farm instead of the main road, he stumbled 
into a deep pool by the wayside. There next morning his body was 
found by the members of his family. 

Without reproach, from his ordination as an elder in 1772 till 
the autumn of 1790, when he was rebuked for drunkenness; and 
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again without reproach till the period of his death in 1809, Fisher 
has nevertheless been stigmatized as a larcenist, a confirmed tippler, 
and a hypocrite. One or more acts of intemperance have been 
proved against him at a particular epoch. Were there any extenu- 
ating circumstances ? Allan Cunningham alleges that he had seen 
Bums' s pasquinades upon him, and so smarted under them that he 
meditated suicide. This statement is made wildly, but if Fisher 
actually came to know of the pasquinades, which it is all but certain 
he did, we may in the fact obtain some clue to his temporary lack 
of self-restraint. But Fisher's detractors have not been content to 
justify the Poet's satire by ascribing to the Mauchline elder 
unworthy imputations in respect of his conduct in life, but have 
carried their censures down to his closing hours — they have alleged 
that consequent on his being inebriated he lost his life. For 
such a charge there exists no shred of substantial evidence. In 
the pockets of his dress were found packets of gifts . evidently 
intended for his wife and children, which, had he been a toper, 
would certainly have been unthought of. Nor, if hopelessly addicted 
to the bottle, would he in a wild winter evening have foregone the 
comforts of the tavern to pursue his journey homeward. Further, it 
is well known that topers do not gather substance, but Fisher, it is 
known, died rich. 

In the Library edition of the Poet's works, the editor, Mr. 
William Scott Douglas, has described William Fisher as " a rather 
oldish bachelor elder." In reality, he was the husband of an 
estimable woman, Jean Hewatson, who bore him several children ; 
his grandson, Andrew Fisher, now resides at Whitevale, near 
Glasgow. 

Assuming that the Poet's biographers were right in their estimate 
of his character, a local writer ascribes Fisher's perversity to a here- 
ditary taint. According to this writer, when General Drummond 
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had resolved to hang a party of Covenanters at the Townhead of 
Mauchline, but failed to procure ropes, his landlord, one Fisher, said 
he would " make a shift," and provided him with a halter. But 
if such an occurrence actually took place, which is most doubtful, 
we are certainly not to seek for a representative of one who 
provided the halter to suspend the Covenanters in a Presbyterian 
elder. In his Life of Burns, Mr. John Gibson Lockhart alleges that 
Fisher became the persecutor of Gavin Hamilton, since Hamilton's 
grandfather — the curate of Kirkoswald — was instrumental in 
bringing into the place, in 1677, a Highland host to scourge the 
Presbyterians. But Hamilton's ancestry were at Mauchline per- 
fectly known, and this knowledge must have included the fact that 
his grandfather was a landowner in Avondale, and that he had no 
connexion with the Kirkoswald curate, further than in bearing his 
name. 

In the year 1790 William Fisher acknowledged himself guilty of 
drunkenness, and on account of his offence submitted to a sessional 
reproof. And that he cherished narrow views in the administration 
of discipline, his procedure in relation to Mr. Gavin Hamilton would 
sufficiently testify. Otherwise he is remembered as a simple man, 
of earnest piety and strict integrity, and of a gentle and benevolent 
nature. 



COLONEL WILLIAM FULLARTON. 

Alanus de Fowlertoun founded and endowed, in 1242, out of his 
lands in Ayrshire, a convent of Carmelite friars at Irvine. He died 
about 1280, and his son Adam received from James the Steward, 
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between the years 1283 and 1309, a charter of the lands of Fullarton. 
His grandson, Sir Adam Fowlertoun, accompanied, in October 1346, 
the Scottish army into England ; he was one of the knights created 
by David II. before crossing the Border. At the disastrous battle 
of Durham, on the 17th of October, he was taken prisoner along with 
the king, and on the release of the latter in October 1357, his eldest 
son, John, was one of the twenty hostages left in England pending 
the settlement of the king's ransom. Much in favour with Robert 
II. , he obtained from that sovereign various grants of land in his 
own neighbourhood, including the barony of Corsbie. Retaining 
their opulence and territorial rank, the representatives of the family 
took a conspicuous part in public affairs. James Fullarton of that 
Ilk was one of the two Commissioners for the county of Ayr in the 
Parliament of 1643 ; he was, by the Act of Oblivion of September 
1662, fined £2000 Scots. He died in 1667. His eldest son, 
William Fullarton of Fullarton was, along with his brother George 
of Dreghorn, committed to prison in July 1683, and, on the 2nd 
April following, indicted for trial, charged with being concerned in 
the affair of Bothwell Bridge. Among other offences, they were 
charged with " harbouring and countenancing " their brother-in-law, 
Macdowal of Freugh, a zealous supporter of Covenanters, The diet 
was afterwards deserted simpliciter. 1 

, William Fullarton of Fullarton, who died in 1758, was a noted 
agriculturist and botanist ; he greatly improved his estate, and in 
1745 erected the present spacious mansion. His only son, William, 
is the subject of the present memoir. 

Born on the 12th January 1754, William Fullarton succeeded 
his father when only five years old. Having received his academical 
education at Edinburgh, he was, in his sixteenth year, placed under 

1 For the detailed pedigree of the family of Families, vol. ii. ; also Anderson's Scottish 
Fullarton of Fullarton, see Robertson's Ayrshire Nation, vol. ii. pp. 271-274. 
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the care of Mr. Patrick Brydone, the eminent traveller. In 1770 
he accompanied Mr. Brydone in his celebrated tour in Sicily and 
Malta. He had just attained his majority when he was appointed 
principal secretary to the embassy of Lord Stormont at the court 
of France. 

In 1779 he entered the House of Commons as member for 
Plympton. In the following year he proposed to Government an 
expedition to Mexico against the Spaniards, which being approved 
of, he raised for this service the 98th Regiment of infantry, of which 
he was appointed colonel. Along with Major Mackenzie Humber- 
fctone, of the noble family of Seaforth, he recruited 2000 men, but 
in the effort heavily burdened his ancestral estates. The unexpected 
breaking out of the Dutch war led to the expedition being sent, not 
to Mexico, but to the Cape of Good Hope and subsequently to India. 
With his troops Colonel Fullarton at first served on board Commo- 
dore Johnston's fleet, but in May 1783 he was appointed to the 
command of the southern army on the coast of Coromandel, a force 
of more than 13,000 men. With this army his campaigns were 
attended with an energy and a brilliancy of success which, in the 
region of his operations, were altogether new. 

Returning to Great Britain, Colonel Fullarton published at 
London, in 1787, an octavo volume entitled A View of the English 
Interests in India and an Account of the Military Operations in 
the Southern Part of the Peninsula during the Campaigns of 
1782, 1783, and 1784 ; and the work, as embodying some valuable 
particulars in connexion with our Indian empire, was received 
with favour. In 1787 the colonel was elected M.P. for the 
Haddington Burghs, which he continued to represent till the close 
of the Parliament. 

When, in 1786, the Poet composed his " Vision," Colonel Ful- 
larton was eminently conspicuous for his patriotism. The Poet 
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celebrates him in both " duans " of his poem. " Duan First " closes 
thus : — 

Brydone's brave ward I well could spy, 
Beneath old Scotia's smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by, 

To hand him on, 
Where many a patriot-name on high, 
And hero shone. 

In " Duan Second," the Poet characterizes Fullarton as " the 
brave and young." In the autumn of 1791, the Colonel, accom- 
panied by a friend, visited the Poet at Ellisland. Not long after- 
wards the Bard communicated with him in these terms : — 

Ellisland, October 3, 1791. 

Sir, — I have just this minute got the frank, and next minute must send it 
to post ; else I purposed to have sent you two or three other bagatelles that 
might have amused a vacant hour about as well as Six Excellent New Songs, or 
the Aberdeen Prognostication* for the Year to Come. I shall probably trouble 
you soon with another packet ; about the " gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown themselves," anything generally is better 
than one's own thoughts. 

Fond as I may be of my own productions, it is not for their sake that I am 
so anxious to send you them. I am ambitious, covetously ambitious, of being 
known to a gentleman whom I am proud to call my countryman ; a gentleman 
who was a foreign ambassador as soon as he was a man, and a leader of armies 
as soon as he was a soldier, and that with an iclat unknown to the usual minions 
of a Court — men who, with all the adventitious advantages of princely 
connections and princely fortunes, must yet, like the caterpillar, labour a whole 
lifetime before they reach the wished-for height, there to roost a stupid 
chrysalis, and doze out the remaining glimmering existence of old age. 

If the gentleman that accompanied you when you did me the honour of 
calling on me, is with you, I beg to be respectfully remembered to him. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your highly obliged and most devoted humble servant 

In 1791 Colonel Fullarton received an accession to his fortune, 
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on being served heir of line to the family of Cunninghame of 
Cunninghamhead. On the breaking out of the French war in 
1793, he raised the 23rd Light Dragoons, then called "Fullarton's 
Light Horse;" also the 101st Regiment of infantry. During the 
same year he issued, under the sanction of the Board of Agriculture > 
A General View of the Agriculture in the County of Ayr, in 94 
quarto pages ; it is one of the most exhaustive of the Scottish 
series. In this publication he celebrates the Poet in connexion 
with the rearing of cattle. He writes : — 

In order to prevent the danger arising from horned cattle in studs and 
straw-yards, the best mode is to cut out the budding knob or root of the horn, 
while the calf is very young. This was suggested to me by Mr. Bobert Burns, 
whose general talents are no less conspicuous than the poetic powers which have 
done so much honour to the county in which he was born. 

Colonel Fullarton continued to take a deep interest in public 
affairs. He sat in Parliament for Horsham from 1793 to 1796, 
and for Ayrshire from 1796 to 1802. An ardent promoter of 
husbandry, he in 1801 addressed to Lord Carrington, President 
of the Board of Agriculture, an essay .on the best method 
of turning grass land into tillage. In 1802 he was appointed 
Commissioner for the Government of Trinidad, and, on returning 
home the following year, he charged Colonel Sir Thomas Picton, 
the former governor, with oppression, especially in having 
authorized the torture of a female slave. On his information 
Colonel Picton was subjected to trial, and the various productions 
in the cause were, in 1804, printed by him in a quarto volume, 
entitled, A Statement, Letters, and Documents, respecting the 
Officers of Trinidad, including a reply to Colonel Picton 's Address 
to the Council of that Island. 

Colonel Fullarton died at London on the 13th February 1808, at 

the age of fifty-four. His remains were deposited within the 
vol. l 2d 
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church of Isleworth, where a marble monument, with a Latin 
inscription, was erected to his memory. Of an impulsive tempera- 
ment, he was intolerant of error, but extended a warm friendship to 
his friends and neighbours. A scientific inquirer, he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. 

Colonel Fullarton married in 1792 the Hon. Marianne Mackay, 
elder daughter of George, fifth Lord Reay (died in March 1838), 
with issue a daughter, Rosetta. This lady claimed, as heir of 
entail, the estates of the noble family of Bargeny, and in consequence 
assumed the name of Hamilton. Colonel Fullarton died without 
male issue. His daughter Rosetta married, 4th January 1796, her 
relative, Colonel Stuart Murray Fullarton, with issue. 



THE EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century, Wernebald, a Norman, 
proceeded from the north of England, and, under the feudal 
protection of Hugh de Morville, Constable of Scotland, obtained 
lands in the county of Ayr. These lands were then or subsequently 
known as Conynghame — that is, the muir of the conies, and when 
surnames began to be adopted, the descendants of Wernebald chose 
this designation from the family estate. The representative of the 
family was, about the year 1450, ennobled as Lord J&ilmaurs; he 
was by James III. in 1488 created Earl of Glencairn. 

William, fourth Earl of Glencairn, was an accomplished states- 
man, and a zealous promoter of the Reformation. While still a 
youth, he was in 1526 appointed Lord High Treasurer. Along with 
Dsyid Beaton, afterwards cardinal, he negotiated the treaty of 
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marriage between James V. and Mary of Guise. At the battle of 
Solway Moss in 1542 he was taken prisoner ; he paid for his ransom 
one thousand pounds, and, with some other Scottish noblemen, 
became bound to support the project of Henry VIII. for the marriage 
of Prince Edward with the Scottish Queen. The English alliance he 
latterly abandoned. Dying in 1547, he was succeeded by his son, 
Alexander, who is historically known as " the good Earl." 

Following in his father's footsteps, Alexander, fourth Earl of 
Glencairn, vigorously upheld the cause of Reformation, and when, in 
1555, John Knox returned to Scotland, he warmly encouraged his 
ministrations. In March 1556 he entertained the Reformer at his 
residence, Finlayston House, Renfrewshire, and there partook at his 
hands of the Holy Communion, along with his Countess and his two 
sons. The silver cups used on this occasion were carefully preserved, 
and, so long as the Glencairn family resided at Finlayston, were pro- 
duced at the dispensation of the communion in the parish church of 
Kilmalcolm. In 1557 the Earl devised and headed the celebrated 
bond, or covenant, by which the nobles became bound to support the 
Protestant doctrines, those subscribing becoming known as the 
" Lords of the Congregation." Through his personal efforts and 
services Queen Mary of Guise was foiled in her determination to 
crush the reformed clergy ; he also resisted Queen Mary in her 
design to overthrow the Protestant religion, and in May 1567 
joined in the covenant for the defence of the infant Prince, after- 
wards James VI. Inclined to literary pursuits, he composed a poem 
in ridicule of the miraculous pretensions of the Romish Church, 
which Knox has preserved in his History of the Reformation. 
He died in 1571. 1 

William, the ninth Earl, held office as Justice-General. Warmly 
attached to the cause of Charles I., he in 1643 joined the Duke of 

1 See Three Scottish Reformers. London, 1874, 8vo, pp. 1-15. 
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Hamilton and other noblemen in opposing the resolution of assisting 
by an army the F^ngliah Parliamentary forces, an obligation which 
the King acknowledged in an autograph letter. In 1648 he entered 
into the celebrated "Engagement" for the King's 'rescue, which 
led to his being deprived of his office as Justice-General In 1653 
he raised an insurrection in favour of Charles II., and in the follow- 
ing year joined his forces to those of General Middleton, under 
whose command he personally served. By General Monk he wa3 
called to the Convention which he summoned in 1659, and after 
the Restoration he waited on Charles 1L, when he was sworn a 
Privy Councillor, and appointed Sheriff of Ayrshire. In 1661 he was 
constituted Chancellor of Scotland for life. He approved a moderate 
Episcopacy, but condemned the assumption of Archbishop Sharp 
and the prelates with whom he was associated. Dying in 1664, he 
was succeeded by Alexander, his third son, who became tenth 
Earl. On the death of this nobleman in 1670, his younger 
brother, John, became eleventh Earl. He yielded an active support 
to the Revolution Government, and on its behalf raised a consider- 
able regiment At his death in 1703 he was succeeded by his only 
son, William, twelfth Earl, who became an ardent promoter of 
the Treaty of Union. Dying in 1734, he was succeeded by his son 
William as thirteenth Earl. 

An officer in the army, William, thirteenth Earl of Glencairn, 
attained the rank of major-general, and was, in succession to his 
father, appointed governor of Dumbarton Castle. He married, in 
August 1744, Elizabeth M'Guire, a native of Ayr, the history of whose 
family may not inappropriately be embodied in our present narrative. 

James Gairdner and his sister Agnes were natives of Ayr. The 
latter married, on the 14th June 1674, Adam Macrae, in the parish 
of Ochiltree. 1 To her future husband Agnes Gairdner seems to 

1 Ochiltree Parish Register. 
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have become known at the dwelling of his brother Thomas, who, 
as an "indweller in the burgh," is in the parish register of Ayr 
described in 1666 as having married Elizabeth M'Calmont. Thomas 
Macrae is in 1672 described in the same register as a " soldier in 
Colonel Hurry's regiment." 

The marriage of Adam Macrae and Agnes Gairdner did not 
long subsist. In about a year Agnes was left a widow, with a son, 
James, so named in honour of her brother or deceased father. 
Without the means of subsistence at Ochiltree, she returned to Ayr, 
where her husband's relatives and her own were already resident. 
Renting a suburban cottage, she sought for and obtained employ- 
ment as a laundress. She evinced special solicitude in the proper 
education of her son, but she found that he preferred the harbour 
to the schoolroom, and was otherwise of a roving and unsettled 
disposition. At length, about his twelfth year, he disappeared, and 
the only trace of him which his mother could ever procure was 
that he had sailed from the port in a merchant vessel. 

James Gairdner, brother of Mrs. Agnes Macrae, was a tailor in 
Ayr. He married Margaret Logan, by whom he had a son, Robert, 
and a daughter, Isabella. 

Isabella, daughter of James Gairdner and niece of the widow of 
Adam Macrae, was born 25th November 1698. 1 She married, 
about 1724, Hugh M'Guire, a joiner in Ayr, who supplemented his 
slender revenue by exercising at social meetings his skill as a 
violinist. 

To Hugh M'Guire and Isabella Gairdner, spouses, were born two 
sons, James Macrae and Hugh ; also five daughters, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Margaret, Macrae, and Jacobina. The births and baptisms 
of the four elder daughters and of the elder son are recorded in the 
Ayr registers ; the entries follow : — 

1 Ayr Parish Register. 
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Elizabeth M'Quier, daughter lawful to Hugh M'Quier, wright, and Isabell 
Gardner his spouse, was born Wednesday the 21 of July 1725, and baptized 
by Mr. John M'Dermit Thursday the 22 of the said moneth, Archibald Wood- 
burn, present deacon of the w rights in Ayr, and John Shaw, merchant there, 
witnesses. 

Mary M'Quire, daughter lawful to Hugh M c Quire, wright in Ayr, and 
Isabell Gardner his spouse, was born Thursday the 26 January 1727, baptized 
Saturday, being 9th of February 1727, before the sacrament by Mr. Alexander 
Kennedy, minister at Straitoun, and presented by William Holme, weaver, as 
sponsor in absence of the Parent Witnesses, Archibald Woodburn, late deacon 
of the wrights, and the said William Holme. 

Margaret, lawful daughter to Hugh M'Quier, wright in Ayr, and Isabell 
Gardner his spouse, was born Sabbath the 16th February 1729, baptized 
Sabbath the 23rd of the moneth by Mr. John Hunter. Witnesses, Robert 
Gardner, merchant in Ayr, and Archibald Woodburn, late deacon of the 
squaremen there. 

M'Rae, daughter lawful to Hugh M'Quier, wright in Ayr, and Isabell 
Gardner his spouse, was born Friday the 18th of November 1731, baptized 
Thursday the 2nd of December 1731 by Mr. John M'Diarmeit. Witnesses, 
Robert Gardner, merchant in Ayr, and Archibald Woodburn, wright in Ayr. 

James M'Quier, son lawful to Hugh M'Quier, squareman in Ayr, and 
Isabell Gardner his spouse, was born Tuesday January 23, 1736, baptized 
Sabbath thereafter by Mr. John M'Dermitt in Ayr. Witnesses, Allan M'Rae, 
chirurgeon apothecary, and Thomas Anderson present convener there. 

James Macrae, son of the laundress, sailed from the port of Ayr 
about the year 1687, and his history is for upwards of thirty years 
a total blank. But about the year 1720 he is alluded to as Captain 
Macrae, and it is supposed that he had risen to the command of a 
vessel in the country trade, and had undertaken voyages to Sumatra, 
Pegu, and China. Gaining the confidence of the Directors of the 
East India Company, he was sent on a special mission to the 
English settlement on the west coast of Sumatra for the reformation 
of abuses, and there he effected for the Company a saving of 
about £25,000 a year, and carried out other important reforms. 
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In acknowledgment of service he was by the Directors appointed 
Deputy-Governor of Fort St. David ; but he had not entered upon 
the duties of this appointment when he was advanced to the 
governorship of the Madras Presidency. On the 18th January 
1725 he took his seat as President of the Board at Fort St. George, 
when he declared his resolution to retrieve abuses, promote com- 
merce, allow equal freedom to whites and blacks, and maintain 
the privileges and immunities of his office. Admirably fulfilling his 
programme, he proved a laborious administrator, excelling, in a 
minute attention to details, all who had preceded him. Towards 
his subordinates somewhat imperious, and in his government 
arbitrary, he escaped the charge of injustice. Perjury and mercantile 
offences, not uncommon at the commencement of his rule, he visited 
with severity, and effectively repressed. Relieved of his governor- 
ship on the 14th May 1730, he on the 31st of the following 
January sailed for England, after an absence of some forty years. 
He carried with him a fortune of upwards of £1 00,00c). 1 

The first public notice of the ex-governor, subsequent to his 
return to this country, we derive from Wodrow's Analecta. Under 
February 1730, Wodrow writes : — 

There is one that was born in the parish of Saltcoats, or Stevenstoun, that 
has been long in the East Indies, and has more than £100,000, and wants to 
have an heir and relations, and has writt down to Scotland ; and one of them, a 
mason, M'Crae, Cree, or Crevoch, or some such name, has gone up. The event 
we know not. 2 

These particulars, which the great Church historian had derived 
from common talk, were in the main accurate. For on his reach- 
ing London, and establishing his residence at Blackheath, Mr. 

i See Annals qf James Macrae, Esq., Governor of Madras, 1725-1730, by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
Madras. Printed for private circulation, 1862, 12mo. 
» See Wodrow's Analecta, iv. p. 109. 
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Macrae communicated with the municipal authorities at Ayr as to 
his relations. He was informed that his mother had long been 
dead, but that there lived a daughter of his mother's brother, 
Isabella, wife of an operative joiner, and mother of three infant 
daughters. With his cousin, Mrs. Isabella M'Guire, Mr. Macrae at 
once communicated, enclosing her a sum of money, and engaging to 
provide handsomely for her children. The family were in circum- 
stances of great indigence, and the unexpected acquisition of a 
portion of money led them to indulge in some extravagances. But 
in the further exercise of his benevolence the ex-governor placed his 
cousin and her husband under the care of prudent and judicious 
advisers. In November 1731 a fourth daughter was added to the 
family ; she was named Macrae. A daughter who followed was also 
in the governor's honour baptized Jacobina, and a son who next 
followed received the name of James. The ex-governor allowed 
M'Guire to prosecute his trade, while relieving him and his wife of 
all domestic anxieties. Their children he placed under the care of 
persons competent to rear them in social culture. 

Mr. Macrae was influenced by a sense of loyalty and patriotism. 
An admirer of the character and administration of William HI., he, 
in 1733, made offer to the Town Council of Glasgow to erect in the 
city a colossal equestrian statue of that illustrious sovereign. The 
negotiations thereanent are in the Burgh Records of Glasgow 
presented in the following narrative : — 

2nd January 1733. — The which day the Magistrats and Town Council con- 
veened, the Provost represented that he had a letter from a friend at London that 
James Macrae Esq. Late Governour [of Madras] had signified his inclination to 
make a present to the town of an Equestrian Statue of the late King William, to 
be set up in this city, if it were acceptable to the Town, which the said Provost 
communicated to the other Magistrats and several of the Councill, and that 
the said Provost had returned ane answere, and also wrote to the Governour 
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that the present would be acceptable, and that in answer thereto he had received 
a letter from the Governour dated at Blackheath the sixth of Decemr. last^ 
which the Provost produced, signifying that he has pleasure to find the general 
reception his designed present met with, and that he has been long acquainted 
with the firm attachment of the City of Glasgow to the Revolution principles, 
and therefore thought an Equestrian Statue of our glorious hero and deliverer 
(under God) from Popery and slavery, might be an agreeable present to per- 
petuate, as much as possible, the memory of that great and good prince, from 
whom the inviolable blessings of our religion and laws continue to us in the 
present happy succession in the present line, and adds, he shall endeavour to 
gett the statue finished and sent down this next summer, and take the best 
advice about the posture : which being heard by the Councill, they declare their 
acceptance of the said present. 

On the 23rd July 1733 the Magistrates and Town Council of 
Glasgow admitted Mr. Macrae to the freedom of the city. The 
equestrian statue, of which he was the donor, was erected in 
1735 in the neighbourhood of the Cross, where it still remains a 
memorial of his munificence. 

On the 27th July 1736 Mr. Macrae received from the Trustees 
of Dr. Hugh Baillie a disposition of the estate of Orangefield, or 
Monkton, in the parish of Monkton. To the lands and barony of 
Ochiltree he had a disposition from Charles Cochrane, the previous 
proprietor, on the 12th October 1739. And about the same period 
he purchased the lands of Drumdow, in the parish of Stair, and the 
estate of Houston, in Renfrewshire. He occupied the mansion of 
Orangefield as a country residence, and there died some time 
prior to the 23rd of July 1745, when he is described as "the late 
James Macrae of Orangefield." l 

Some months before his death Mr. Macrae had begun to 
construct at Whiteside, an eminence upon his estate, a mauso- 
leum for the reception of his remains. The original structure, 

1 Register of Tailzies, vol. x. p. 373. 
VOL. L 2 K 
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imperfectly founded, partially fell, and the repairs were not carried 
out in sufficient time to suit the event of his funeral. His remains 
were accordingly placed in a leaden coffin and deposited in the parish 
churchyard of Monkton, a little under the surface, with a view to 
their obtaining a permanent resting-place in the mausoleum on the 
completion of the fabric. But Mr. Macrae's successor in the estate of 
Orangefield and the ex-governor's other representatives were unwill- 
ing to incur the requisite cost. As the spot in Monkton churchyard 
where Mr. Macrae's body was deposited was unmarked, the precise 
locality was long a matter of uncertainty, but a few years ago a sexton 
of the parish incidentally discovered, a few feet under the surface, 
a leaden case, which proved to be that which had contained the 
ex-governor's remains. The coffin-plate was, by the Sheriff of 
Ayrshire, delivered to Mr. Macrae's representatives ; the handles were 
placed in the ruin of the old parish church, from whence they 
were plundered, and the lead which had enclosed the body was by 
the sexton appropriated as a perquisite of office. The mausoleum, 
surrounded by plantation, is ornate and imposing. Upon a solid 
structure, about twelve feet square, rests an urn-capped obelisk, 
rising to the height of about forty feet. The lower fabric 
presents at each corner a fluted column with a moulded base and 
richly-sculptured Corinthian or composite capitals. Resting upon 
these four columns is a handsome entablature, with a plainly- 
sculptured architrave and cornice and a decorated frieze. Between 
the pillars are hollowed niches, topped by a pecten or scallop shell. 
On the north side is an opening into the centre of the structure, 
a vacant cell, intended for the reception of the founder's remains. 
Some years ago the structure was extensively repaired by the late 
Mr. William Baird of Rosemount, whose estate comprehends the 
lands of Orangefield. 

Mr. Macrae designated as his heirs Hugh M'Guire and his 
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several children. Upon M'Guire personally he settled in liferent 
the lands of Drumdow. M'Guire died in September 1753, when he 
was succeeded by his son James, then of Houston. 

Upon Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Hugh M'Guire, Mr. 
Macrae, conferred the barony of Ochiltree. By a deed of entail, 
executed at Blackheath on the 12th August 1742, he conveyed the 
estate to Miss M'Guire, and to the heirs male and female of her 
body, whom failing, to her elder brother James and his heirs, and 
next in order, to her sisters, Margaret, Macrae, and Jacobina, her 
younger brother Hugh, and lastly to her mother, Isabella Gairdner, 
in her own right and exclusive of her husband's jus mariti. In 
the event of either of the two brothers succeeding as substitutes, Mr. 
Macrae provided that the successor should assume his own family 
name. He further provided that any heir succeeding to the estate 
of Ochiltree should be excluded from inheriting the estates of 
Houston and Orangefield, or, if in possession, should be called on 
to renounce them to the next heirs. 1 

On the 16th of August 1744 Miss M'Guire of Ochiltree was, at 
the age of nineteen, married to the Earl of Glencairn. On the 
death of Mr. Macrae in the following summer, Lord Glencairn 
found that on the 31st August 1736 he had executed a testa- 
mentary settlement, in which he had nominated as tutors and 
curators of his cousin's children " during their respective pupil- 
larities," their father, Hugh M'Guire, described as " wright in Air," 
Allan Whitefoord, Esq., cashier of the Royal Bank, and John 
Gairdner, writer in Ayr ; but, as the two latter had declined to accept 
office, the children's affairs were entirely under their father's control. 
The Earl also ascertained that since Mr. Macrae's death the 
administration of his estate had fallen into " the greatest disorder 
and confusion," owing to M'Guire's incapacity for business. His 

1 Register of Tailzies, x. 373. 
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lordship therefore adopted legal measures for M'Guire's exclusion 
from his tutorial office. After some proceedings, M'Guire consented 
to withdraw from the trust, and to allow Mr. Allan Whitefoord to 
act in his stead, that gentleman consenting to undertake the office 
' to prevent the children being ruined by their father's conduct. 
And, in order to his relief, Lord Glencairn, on the 18th April 1746, 
granted him a legal bond, whereby he undertook that he would not, 
as administrator, be subjected to pecuniary damage or to other 
molestation. 1 

Mary, second daughter of Hugh M'Guire and Isabella Gairdner, 
died in infancy. 

Margaret, the third daughter, married, on the 19th June 1749, 
Mr. James Erskine, advocate. Son of Mr. Charles Erskine of 
Tinwald, Lord Justice-Clerk, he was in 1748 appointed Sheriff of 
Perthshire, and in 1754 one of the Barons of Exchequer. In 1761 
he was promoted as a judge in the Court of Session, with the title of 
Lord Barjarg, which he afterwards exchanged for that of Lord Alva. 
He acquired the estate of Alva, in Stirlingshire, chiefly by means of 
his wife's dowry. Lord Alva died on the 13th May 1796, at the age 
of seventy-three ; his wife died in April 1766, at the age of thirty- 
seven. Of the marriage were born two sons and two daughters. 
Charles, the elder son, born in 1751, died in 1760. John, the 
younger son, born in 1758, was admitted advocate in 1781, and in 
1790 was appointed Clerk of the Commissary Court of Edinburgh. 
Marrying, in 1786, Christian, daughter of John Carruthers of 
Holmains, he at his death in 1793 left two sons, James and* 
John, also a daughter Charlotte. James, the elder son, born 1787, 
and styled of Cambus, was admitted advocate in 1808 ; he married 
his cousin, a daughter of Patrick Tytler, Esq., brother of Lord 
Woodhouselee. 

1 Register of Deeds (Dalrymple Office), vol. clix., 15th May 1746. 
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Jean, elder daughter of Lord Alva and Margaret M'Guire, married 
Carr ; Isabella, younger daughter, married Patrick Tytler. 



Macrae, fourth daughter of Hugh M'Guire and Isabella Gairdner, 
was born on the 18th November 1731. By a deed of entail, dated 
12th August 1742, she was by Mr. Macrae provided with the estate of 
Orangefield, formerly called Monkton, with residue to her heirs male 
and female, whom failing, to her elder sister Margaret, and her younger 
sister Jacobina, whom failing, to her brothers Hugh and James, and 
her sister Elizabeth, and to her mother, exclusive of her husband's 
ins mariti. Mr. Macrae also invested her in the household 
furniture, in the mansion at Orangefield, which might belong to him 
at the time of his death. 1 She married, in 1750, Charles Dalrymple, 
Sheriff-Clerk of Ayrshire. 1 

Jacobina, fifth daughter, was born about the year 1732 ; she 
was living in 1742, but died young and unmarried. 

Hugh, younger son of Hugh M'Guire and Isabella Gairdner, was 
born about the year 1738 ; he was living in 1742, but died young 
and unmarried. 

James, elder son of Hugh M'Guire and Isabella Gairdner, was 
born at Ayr on the 23rd January 1736. As his share of the family 
fortune, he, on the 12th August 1742, had disponed to him by the 
ex-governor the barony of Houston, in the county of Renfrew, 
which, on condition of his assuming the surname of Macrae, was by 
entail secured to him and his heirs, whom failing, to certain 
substitutes, including his mother, sisters, and brother. 8 

James Macrae, nSe M'Guire, died on the 16th October 1761, 
leaving two sons and a daughter. James, the elder son, served in 
the Irish Carabineers, from which he retired with the rank of 

1 Register of Tailzies, voL x. p. 899. 

9 See Memoir of James Dalrymple of Orangefield. 

8 Register of Tailzies, voL x. p. 399. 
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captain. He now resided in the manor of Houston, which is 
described as a strongly-fortified castle, surmounted by a tower, and 
enclosing an extensive quadrangle. After a time he dilapidated the 
stronghold, using the materials in the erection of a village. But 
these operations were attended with an inconvenient cost, and 
accordingly, in April 1782, Captain Macrae succeeding in establishing 
the invalidity of the entail, and so disposed of the barony. With a 
portion of the proceeds he made purchase of the lands of Holmains, 
Dumfriesshire, but established his residence at Edinburgh. There 
he occupied Marionville, a commodious villa near Restalrig. 

When resident at Marionville Captain Macrae married Maria 
Cecilia le Maistre, daughter of the Baroness Nolken, wife of the 
Swedish ambassador. Visiting, at Paris, his wife's cousin, Madame 
de la Briche, the Captain became interested in the private theatricals 
which she conducted, and on his return to Edinburgh established a 
private theatre at Marionville. Of one of the representations the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant of Thursday, the 26th January 1790, 
presents the following notice : — 

Private Theatricals. — The performance of the tragedy of u The Grecian 
Daughter," which took place at Marionville on Tuesday last, was in every 
respect delightful. Mr. Macrae, in the first part of Dionysius, gave infinite 
satisfaction. His figure, which is remarkably handsome, and his countenance, 
at once manly and expressive, every way suited him for that character. . . . 
But it is impossible to do justice to Mrs. Macrae in the character of Euphrasie ; 
suffice it to say that the part was never better performed on any stage either by 
a Siddons or a Crawfurd. It is difficult to say whether her tragic or her comic 
powers are most excellent, as in both she gives equal satisfaction. Her 
performance of Lady Racket, in " Three "Weeks after Marriage," was superior 
to anything we have ever seen of the kind." 

Among those who occasionally attended the Marionville perform- 
ances were Sir George Ramsay of BamfF, and Lady Ramsay, the 
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two families being united in the warmest friendship. But Captain 
Macrae, though agreeable in society, and of generous dispositions, 
was unreasonably exacting, and had on several occasions, by 
indulging a rash resentment, exposed himself to censure. On the 
evening of the 7th April 1790 he handed a lady out of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, and endeavoured to get for her a sedan chair, in 
which she might be carried home. As two men approached with 
one, he asked if they were disengaged, to which the men replied in 
the affirmative. But just as the lady was about to take her seat, a 
footman seized the chair by one of the poles, insisting that it was 
engaged for his mistress. The man, who was overcome with liquor, 
was labouring under an error, but, in the belief that he was support- 
ing his employer's interests, he insisted on retaining the chair, 
and spoke rudely. Incautiously allowing the intoxicated person to 
arouse his temper, Captain Macrae struck him on the head with his 
cane, inflicting somewhat serious injuries. Next day, learning that 
the offending footman was one James Merry, Lady Ramsay's servant, 
the captain expressed, both to her and to her husband, Sir George, 
his regret for his rashness and violence. Under the belief that his 
apology to the footman's employer would avert further action, he 
was surprised by receiving a summons for assault. In a letter 
which he hastily despatched to Sir George, he demanded that his 
man-servant should either at once drop the prosecution, or that he 
should summarily dismiss him. In his reply, Sir George assured 
his friend that the man received no encouragement from him, and 
that he felt sure, on further consideration, the alternative presented 
would not be insisted on. Captain Macrae now sent to Sir George 
one of his associates, a Mr. Amory, with instructions that if Sir 
George still refused to accede to his demand, he should inform him 
that in the Captain's estimation he was no gentleman, but a 
scoundrel. The result was that a hostile meeting was arranged to 
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take place on the 14th of April, and, though every effort was put 
forth to prevent the occurrence, Captain Macrae was unrelenting. 
Accordingly, on the day fixed, the parties met at Frigate Whins, 
near Portobello. Being in the practice of perfecting himself as a 
marksman, as a congenial pastime, Captain Macrae took deadly 
aim, 1 and Sir George fell mortally wounded ; he died on the second 
day thereafter. Against Captain Macrae there prevailed sentiments 
of disapproval and indignation, and he was accordingly counselled 
by his law advisers to make his escape. Hastening to Paris, he 
there, on the 8th May, executed a conveyance of his lands of 
Holmains in favour of Lord Glencairn and Alexander Young, 
Writer to the Signet, and upon this instrument sasine passed a week 
afterwards. On the 26th of May he was cited at the instance of 
the public prosecutor and the representatives of Sir George Ramsay 
to take his trial for murder. Failing to appear, he was decerned an 
outlaw, and put to the horn. In the action of damages at the man- 
servant's instance, he was found liable in damages — a judgment 
which, on an appeal from the Sheriff to the Court of Session, was 
affirmed. In April 1793 Mr. Alexander Young, as the surviving 
disponee, made a disposition of the lands of Holmains in favour 
of Messrs. Duncombe, Pettiwood, and Le Maistre, who forthwith 
executed a deed in which it was declared that they held the property 
in trust for behoof of Captain Macrae and his heirs. 

At Paris Captain Macrae resided till the progress of the Revolu- 
tion forced him to remove to Altona. He subsequently endeavoured 
to open negotiations so as to provide for his return to Britain. These 
resulted unfavourably, and he died at Hamburg on the 16th January 

1 In Kay's Edinburgh Portraits {vol. i. p. the captain's apologists, while admitting his 

37) is presented a representation of Captain pugnacity, have denied that he practised his 

Macrae in the act of practising pistol-shooting skill at a block, so as more effectively to operate 

nt a barber's block, with the title, " The on the living. 
Fortunate Duellist." It is proper to add that 
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1820, after an exile of thirty years. From the lands of Holmains 
he received from his trustees an annuity of £700. 

Of the marriage of Captain Macrae and Maria Cecilia le Maistre 
were born a son, James Charles, and a daughter, Maria le Maistre. 
The latter, born in the year 1800, received in 1805 a provision of 
£5000 from her father's estate ; she married Mr. John Hyndman, 
advocate, and died without issue. The son, James Charles, was born 
in London on the 22nd January 1791, and in May 1807 his father 
directed his trustees to revoke the destination of Holmains, and 
to entail the same to him and his heirs. This was done in 1809 ; 
but, on succeeding to the estate, he, in 1821, conveyed his interest to 
a trustee for behoof of his creditors. In 1831 he endeavoured to 
reduce the several deeds executed by his father on the ground that 
by the sentence of the Court of Justiciary he was incapacitated from 
granting any deed which could affect his heritable estate. But 
the Court of Session, by a judgment pronounced on the 22nd of 
November 1836, found that, notwithstanding of the peculiar circum- 
stances in which he was placed, Captain Macrae was legally capable 
of executing the deeds. But the estate of Holmains was about 
the year 1851 disentailed under the powers conferred upon heirs of 
tailzie by an Act of Parliament. James Charles Macrae died without 
issue. 

Between William, thirteenth Earl of Glencairn, and his Countess, 
Elizabeth M'Guire, there lacked that community of feeling which 
is essential to matrimonial happiness. In his tastes Lord Glencairn 
was costly and extravagant, while his wife's inclinations verged on 
parsimony. Lord Glencairn died on the 9th September 1775, and 
was long survived by his Countess. Of the marriage were born four 
sons and two daughters. 

Alexander, fourth and youngest son, born in June 1754, died in 

childhood. 

vol. i. 2 F 
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William, Lord Kilmaurs, the eldest son, was born at Finlayston 
on the 29th May 1748. An officer in the 3rd Regiment of Dragoons, 
he had, like his relative, Captain Macrae, a combative temperament. 
Talking loudly in the theatre of Lyons, he was requested by a 
French nobleman to desist, and as he gave no heed to the % request, 
the latter laid hold of him by the arm. Construing the act into an 
assault, his lordship demanded instant satisfaction. In the lobby 
of the theatre the parties fell upon each other with their swords, 
Lord Kilmaurs wounding his antagonist on the thigh, while he 
was himself thrust through the body. He recovered of the wound, 
but, being of a delicate constitution, he died at Coventry on the 3rd 
February 1768, at the age of twenty. 

Lord Kilmaurs predeceased his father. Dying unmarried, he 
was in the family representation succeeded by his second brother, 
James. Born at Finlayston on the 1st June 1749, he, on com- 
pleting his education, made a tour through Norway, Lapland, and 
Sweden. In 1775 he succeeded his father as fourteenth Earl. In 
1778 he was appointed captain in the West Fencible Regiment, and 
in 1780 was chosen one of the sixteen Scottish representative peers. 
In Parliament he gave his support to Mr. Fox's celebrated India 
Bill. In 1786 he relieved himself of an oppressive burden of debt 
by disposing to the Marchioness of Titchfield of the ancient barony 
of Kilmaurs. When Burns was advancing the subscription of the 
Kilmarnock edition, his friend, Mr. John Tennant, farmer at Glen- 
conner, who had some time acted as factor on the Countess of Glen- 
cairn's lands at Ochiltree, brought the publishing proposals under 
the notice of the Countess, who in turn made them known to the 
Earl, her son. The Earl's attention was afterwards invited to the 
Kilmarnock volume by his factor, Mr. Alexander Dalziel, at Finlay- 
ston, to whom his lordship, after reading the book, remarked that 
its merits greatly exceeded his expectation, and that he would be 
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pleased if he could be serviceable to the author. When Burns came 
to Edinburgh in November 1786 the Earl was resident at Coates 
House, in the vicinity, and to his lordship he handed a letter from 
his cousin-german, James Dalrymple of Orangefield, in which the 
writer strongly urged the claims of the Ayrshire bard. Already 
disposed to advance the Poet's interests, Mr. Dalrymple's letter 
intensified his lordship's ardour. In an undated letter addressed to 
Mr. Dalrymple, written about the 6th of December 1786, Burns 
refers to Lord Glencairn in these words : — 

The noble Earl of Glencairn took me by the hand to-day, and interested 
himself in my concerns, with a goodness like that benevolent Being whose 
image he so richly bears. He is a stronger proof of the immortality of the soul 
than any that philosophy ever produced. A mind like his can never die. 

By the Earl the Poet was introduced to Mr. Creech, his future 
publisher. With the now eminent bibliopole his lordship was 
intimately acquainted, since Mr. Creech had in his youth acted as 
his tutor and travelling companion. Through his lordship's intro- 
duction the Poet also became known in the literary circles of 
the capital. His lordship's younger brother, John, had in the 
previous year wedded a sister of the Earl of Buchan ; hence he was 
enabled early to make the Bard acquainted with this eccentric 
patron of learning, also with his distinguished brother, - Henry 
Erskine, the popular Dean of Faculty, who made the Bard known to 
the Duchess of Gordon, whose patronage, as a leader in the world of 
fashion, proved eminently serviceable to him. And as the Poet's 
welfare mainly consisted in the advancement of the forthcoming 
Edinburgh edition, Lord Glencairn actively interested himself in 
procuring subscribers. Writing to Mr. Aiken at Ayr on the 16th 
December 1786, the Poet refers to Lord Glencairn's activities in 
these terms : — 
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My Lord Glencairn I shall ever pray for. The Maker of man has great 
honour in the workmanship of his lordship's heart May he find that patronage 
and protection in his guardian angel that I have found in him. His lordship has 
sent a parcel of subscription bills to the Marquis of Graham, with downright 
orders to get them filled up with all the first Scottish names about Court. He 
has likewise wrote to the Duke of Montague, and is about to write to the Duke 
of Portland, for their Graces' interest in behalf of the Scotch Bard's subscription. 

From his lodgings at Edinburgh, the Poet, in February 1787, 
communicated with his noble patron in these words : — 

My Lord, — I wanted to purchase a profile of your lordship, which I was 
told was to be got in town ; but I am truly sorry to see that a blundering 
painter has spoiled a " human face divine." The enclosed stanzas I intended to 
have written below a picture or profile of your lordship, could I have been so 
happy as to procure one with anything of a likeness. 

As I will soon return to my shades, I wanted to have something like a 
material object for my gratitude ; I wanted to have it in my power to say to a 
friend, there is my noble patron, my generous benefactor. Allow me, my lord, 
to publish these verses. I conjure your lordship, by the honest throe of gratitude, 
by the generous wish of benevolence, by all the powers and feelings which 
compose the magnanimous mind, do not deny me this petition. I owe much to 
your lordship ; and, what has not in some other instances always been the case 
with me, the weight of the obligation is a pleasing load. I trust I have a heart 
as independent as your lordship's, than which I can say nothing more ; and I 
would not be beholden to favours that would crucify my feelings. Your 
dignified character in life, and manner of supporting that character, are flattering 
to my pride ; and I would be jealous of the purity of my grateful attachment, 
where I was under the patronage of one of the much-favoured sons of fortune. 
Almost every poet has celebrated his patrons, particularly when they were names 
dear to fame and illustrious in their country ; allow me, then, my lord, if you 
think the verses have intrinsic merit, to tell the world how much I have the 
honour to be, your lordship's highly indebted and ever grateful humble servant. 

Essentially retiring and diffident, Lord Glencairn allowed the 
Poet's letter to remain unanswered, while the lines in which the 
Bard intended to celebrate him remained unknown till the year 
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1839, when they were published by Allan Cunningham. The com- 
position, which is not one of the Poet's happier efforts, proceeds 
thus : — 

Whose is that noble, dauntless brow ? 

And whose that eye of fire \ 
And whose that generous princely mien, 
E'en rooted foes admire 1 

Stranger ! to justly show that brow, 

And mark that eye of fire, 
Would take His hand, whose vernal tints, 

His other works inspire. 

Bright as a cloudless summer sun, 

With stately port he moves ; 
His guardian seraph eyes with awe 

The noble ward he loves. 

Among the illustrious Scottish sons, 

That chief thou may'st discern ; 
Mark Scotia's fond-returning eye, 

It dwells upon Glencairn. 

While not acknowledging his complimentary verses, Lord Glen- 
cairn continued to extend to the Poet his personal favour. At his 
lordship's table the Poet was frequently a guest In his " Edinburgh 
Commonplace Book," writing on the 9th April 1787, he indulges, 
some reflections on the attention usually bestowed in society on men 
of rank and fortune, in excess of that extended to those of worth 
and genius. He then proceeds : — 

The noble Glencairn has wounded me to the soul here, because I dearly 
esteem, respect, and love him. He showed so much attention, — engrossing 
attention, one day to the only blockhead at table (the company consisting 
of his lordship, dunderpate and myself), that I was within half a point of 
throwing down my gage of contemptuous defiance ; but he shook my hand, and 
looked so benevolently good at parting. God bless him ! though I should never 
see him more, I shall love him until my dying day. I am pleased to think 
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that I am as capable of the throes of gratitude, as I am unusually deficient in 
some other virtues. 

On Friday, 4th May 1787, the day preceding that on which he 
set out on his Border tour, the Poet communicated with Lord Glen- 
cairn in the following note : — 

My Lord, — I go away to-morrow morning early, and allow me to vent the 
fulness of my. heart in thanking your lordship for all that patronage, that bene- 
volence, and that friendship with which you have honoured me. "With brimful 
eyes I pray that you may find in that great Being, whose image you so nobly 
bear, that Friend which I have found in you. My gratitude is not selfish 
design — that I disdain ; it is not dodging after the heel of greatness — that is an 
offering you disdain. It is a feeling of the same kind with my devotion. 

The Poet's resolution to obtain office in the Excise had, from his 
first start of life in Edinburgh, been steady and persistent In an 
undated letter addressed to Lord Glencairn, evidently written in 
January 1788, he has these words : — 

I know your lordship will disapprove of my ideas in a request I am going to 
make to you; but I have weighed, long and seriously weighed, my situation, my 
hopes, and turn of mind, and am fully fixed to my scheme, if I can possibly 
effectuate it. I wish to get into the Excise. I am told that your lordship's 
interest will easily procure me the grant from the Commissioners ; and your 
lordship's patronage and goodness, which have already rescued me from 
obscurity, wretchedness, and exile, embolden me to ask that interest You 
have likewise put it in my power to save the little tie of home that sheltered an 
aged mother, two brothers, and three sisters from destruction. There, my lord, 
you have bound me over to the highest gratitude. . . . Your lordship's 
patronage is the strength of my hopes ; nor have I yet applied to anybody else. 
Indeed, my heart sinks within me at the idea of applying to any other of the 
great who have honoured me with their countenance. I am ill qualified to dog 
the heels of greatness with the impertinence of solicitation, and tremble nearly 
as much at the thought of the cold promise as the cold denial ; but to your 
lordship I have not only the honour, the comfort, but the pleasure of being your 
lordship's much obliged and deeply indebted humble servant. 
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Of a graceful and commanding presence, Lord Glencairn was 
constitutionally feeble. After residing some time in the south of 
Europe, in the hope of acquiring new strength, he sailed from Lisbon 
for Falmouth. Shortly after his arrival he succumbed to the fatigues 
of the voyage, dying at Falmouth on the 27th January 1791. 

Tidings of his benefactor's death excited in the Poet the deepest 
sorrow ; he went into mourning for him, and, as a tribute to his 
memory, composed his celebrated " Lament." In this composition 
he attains a depth of plaintiveness which has few parallels in elegiac 
poetry. 

In transmitting a copy of the " Lament " to Sir John White- 
ford, the Poet accompanied it with these lines : — 

Thou, who thy honour as thy God rcver'st, 

Who, save thy mind's reproach, nought earthly fear'st, 

To theo this votive offering I impart, 

The tearful tribute of a broken heart 

The friend thou valuedst, I the patron lov'd ; 

His worth, his honour, all the world approved, 

We'll mourn till we, too, go as he has gone, 

And tread the shadowy path to that dark world unknown. 

On the 19th of March the Poet communicated the " Lament" to 
his friend Mr. Alexander Dalziel, factor on the Glencairn estate, and 
in the accompanying letter wrote thus : — 

I can easily guess from my own heart what you have felt on a late most 
melancholy event. God knows what I have suffered at the loss of my best 
friend, my first, my dearest patron and benefactor ; the man to whom I owe all 
that I am and have! I am gone into mourning for him, and with more 
sincerity of grief than I fear some will who by nature's ties ought to feel on the 
occasion. 

The Poet adds :— 

I will be exceedingly obliged to yon indeed, to let me know the news of the 
noble family, how the poor mother and the two sisters support their loss. I had 
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a packet of poetical bagatelles ready to Bend to Lady Betty, when I saw the 
fatal tidings in the newspaper. I see by the same channel that the honoured 
remains of my noble patron are designed to be brought to the family burial-place. 
Dare I trouble you to let me know privately before the day of interment, that I 
may cross the country, and steal among the crowd, to pay a tear to the last sight 
of my ever-revered benefactor. 1 It will oblige me beyond expression. 

On the death of her husband, the thirteenth Earl, his Countess 
— nte Elizabeth M'Guire — settled with a portion of her family at 
Coates, near Edinburgh. There the Poet had ingratiated himself 
both with her ladyship and the younger of her two daughters, Lady 
Elizabeth Cunningham, with both of whom he maintained an occa- 
sional correspondence. To Lady Elizabeth he, in March 1791, 
communicated a copy of the " Lament," accompanied by the 
following letter : — 

My Lady, — I would, as usual, have availed myself of the privilege your 
goodness has allowed me, of sending you anything I compose in my poetical 
way ; but as I had resolved, so soon as the shock of my irreparable loss would 
allow me, to pay a tribute to my late benefactor, I determined to make that the 
first piece I should do myself the honour of sending you. Had the wing of 
my fancy been equal to the ardour of my heart, the enclosed had been much 
more worthy your perusal j as it is, I beg leave to lay it at your ladyship's feet. 
As all the world knows my obligations to the late Earl of Glencairn, I would 
wish to show as openly that my heart glows, and shall ever glow, with the most 
grateful sense and remembrance of his lordship's goodness. The sables I did 
myself the honour to wear to his lordship's memory were not the " mockery of 
woe." Nor shall my gratitude perish with me. If among my children I shall 
have a son that has a heart, he shall hand it down to his child as a family 
honour and a family debt, that my dearest existence I owe to the noble house of 
Glencairn ! I was about to say, my lady, that if you think the poem may 
venture to see the light, I would, in some way or other, give it to the world. 

The promise which the Poet made to the Lady Elizabeth was duly 
fulfilled ; he named his fourth son, born 12th August 1794, "James 

1 Hia lordship's remains were interred in the church at Falmouth. 
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Glencairn." Lady Elizabeth Cunningham died at Coates House on 
the 6th August 1804. 

In the earldom of Glencairn the Poet's benefactor was succeeded 
by John, his father's third son, who became fifteenth earl. Born in 
May 1750, he entered the army as an officer of the 14th Regiment 
of Dragoons, but afterwards took orders in the Church of England. 
When, in the spring of 1793, the Poet, in concert with Mr. Creech, 
issued a new edition of his poems, he sent his lordship a copy, 
accompanied by the following letter : — 

Dumfries, March 1793. 

My Lord, — When you cast your eye on the name at the bottom of this 
letter, and on the title-page of the book I do myself the honor to send your 
lordship, a more pleasurable feeling than my vanity tells me that it must be a 
name not entirely unknown to you. The generous patronage of your late 
illustrious brother found me in the utmost obscurity ; he introduced my rustic 
Muse to the partiality of my country, and to him I owe all. My sense of his 
goodness, and the anguish of my soul at losing my truly noble protector and 
friend, I have endeavoured to express in a poem to his memory, which I have 
now published. This edition is just from the press ; and in my gratitude to 
the dead, and my respect for the living (fame belies you, my lord, if you 
possess not the same dignity of man which was your noble brother's characteristic 
feature), I had destined a copy for the Earl of Glencairn. ... I know, my 
lord, such is the vile, venal contagion which pervades the whole world of letters, 
that professions of respect from an author, particularly from a poet to a lord, 
are more than suspicious. I claim my by-past conduct, and my feelings at this 
moment, as exceptions to the too just conclusion. Exalted as are the honors 
of your lordship's name, and unnoted as is the obscurity of mine, with the 
uprightness of an honest man I come before your lordship with an offering, 
however humble — 'tis all I have to give — of my grateful respect ; and to beg of 
you, my lord — 'tis all I have to ask of you — that you will do me the honor to 
accept of it. 

John, fifteenth Earl of Glencairn, married, in 1785, Lady Isabella 

Erskine, second daughter of Henry David, tenth Earl of Buchan, 
vol. l 2 G 
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and relict of William Leslie Hamilton, Esq., but died without issue, 
on the 24th September 1796, at the age of forty-seven. His remains 
were conveyed to the churchyard of St. Cuthbert's, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. The earldom has since been dormant. 
The Dowager Countess of Glencairn, n6e M'Guire, survived till the 
24th June of 1801. Towards the Poet she continued to extend 
a generous sympathy, as is evidenced by the following letter 
addressed to her by the Bard. Written from Ellisland in December 
1789, it thus proceeds : — 

My Lady, — The honor you have done your poor poet, in writing him so 
very obliging a letter, and the pleasure the enclosed beautiful verses have given 
him, came very seasonably to his aid amid the cheerless gloom and sinking 
despondency of diseased nerves and December weather. As to forgetting the 
family of Glencairn, heaven is my witness with what sincerity I could use those 
old verses, which please me more in their rude simplicity than the most elegant 
lines I ever saw — 

If thee, Jerusalem, I forget, 
Skill part from my right hand. 

My tongue to my mouth's roof let cleave, 

If I do thee forget, 
Jerusalem ! and thee above 

My chief joy do not set 

When I am tempted to do any thing improper, I dare not, because I look 
on myself as accountable to your ladyship and family. Now and then, 
when I have the honor to be called to the tables of the great, if I happen to meet 
with any mortification from the stately stupidity of self-sufficient squires, or the 
luxuriant insolence of upstart nabobs, I get above the creatures by calling to 
remembrance that I am patronized by the noble House of Glencairn ; and at 
gala-times, such as New Year's Day, a christening, or the kirn night, when my 
punch-bowl is brought from its dusty corner, and filled up in honor of the 
occasion, I begin with the Countess of Glencairn I My good woman, with the 
enthusiasm of a grateful heart, next cries My Lord! and so the toast goes on, 
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until I end with Lady Harriets little angel ! whose epithalamium I have pledged 
myself to write . . . 

The Poet's reference to Lady Harriet's "little angel" recalls 
attention to the Glencairn pedigree. Of the thirteenth Earl's two 
daughters Harriet, the elder, married, in 1778, Sir Alexander Don, 
Bart., of Newton-Don, in Berwickshire. In the Journal of his 
Border tour, the Poet has, under the 12th May 1787, these words : 
" Dine with Sir Alexander Don, a pretty clever fellow, but far from 
being a match for his divine lady." Of the marriage were born two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, who were both accidentally drowned 
while fording the river Eden, near their father's mansion, on the 
7th June 1795 ; also a son, Alexander, "the little angel" of the 
Poet's letter. This gentleman, on the death of his grandmother, the 
Dowager Countess of Glencairn, in 1801, succeeded to the barony of 
Ochiltree, when he found that the various farms, upon payment 
of large grassums, were let on liferents and other long leases, but 
nevertheless yielding a rental of nearly £5000. Establishing the 
defectiveness of the entail, Mr. Don divided the estate into four 
sections, which in 1813 he sold to the Marquis of Bute, Sir Alex- 
ander Boswell, Mr. Limond of Darblair, and Mr. Tennant of Creoch. 

In 1815 Mr. Don, formerly of .Ochiltree, succeeded his father as 
sixth baronet of Newton-Don. He was an intimate friend of Sir 
Walter Scott, and was M.P. for Roxburghshire from 1814 till his 
death, which took place on the 8th May 1826. Twice married, he 
had by his first wife no issue. By his second wife, Grace, daughter 
of John Stein, Esq., of Edinburgh, for some years M.P. for Bletch- 
ingley, he had a son and daughter. Sir Alexander's only son, 
Sir William Henry Don, the seventh baronet, was born on the 
4th May 1825. In 1844 he became a cornet in the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards, and in 1 845 was made a lieutenant ; but in November of the 
same year he retired from the army, and adopted the profession of 
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an actor. He married, first, in June 1847, Antonia, daughter of M. 
Lebrun, of Hamburg, with issue a daughter, Alexina Mary ; secondly, 
17th October 1857, Emily Eliza Saunders, by whom (who died 20th 
September 1875) he had a daughter, Henriette Grace Mary. He 
died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, 19th March 1862, and was in the 
baronetcy succeeded by his kinsman, Sir John Don-Wauchope, a 
descendant of the first baronet. 

Alexina Harriet, only daughter of Sir Alexander Don, Bart., and 
great-grand-daughter of Elizabeth M'Guire, Countess of Glencairn, 
jnarried, 18th September 1844, Frederick Acclom Milbank, Esq., of 
Hart and Hartlepool, county of Durham, nephew of the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

In the estate of Finlayston, John, fifteenth Earl of Glencairn, 
was succeeded by Robert Graham of Gartmore, Receiver - General 
for Jamaica, whose mother, Lady Margaret Cunningham, was 
daughter of William, the twelfth Earl. His father, Nicol Graham 
of Gartmore, was author of some rare tracts on the condition of the 
Highlands, and acquired some distinction from his efforts to suppress 
the course of freebooting practised by the Macgregors and other 
predatory clans. Robert Cunningham Graham of Gartmore and 
Finlayston is by the Poet celebrated for his beneficence. 



JAMES GRACIE. 

When the farmhouse at EUisland was in the course of construction, 
the Poet became interested in one of the builders, a mason named 
Crombie, and at his request granted him an accommodation bill. 
The bill was negotiated in the bank at Dumfries under the manager- 
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ship of Mr. James Gracie, and from that gentleman the Poet received 
a note in September 1791, informing him that it had attained 
maturity, but that the drawer had failed to take it up. To Mr. 
Grade's note Burns made the following answer : — 

Sib, — I have yours anent Crombie's bill. Your forbearance has been very 
great I did it to accommodate the thoughtless fellow. He asks till Wednes- 
day week. If he fail, I pay it myself. In the meantime, if horning and 
caption be absolutely necessary, grip him by the neck, and welcome. 

Such was the commencement of an intimacy between the banker 
and the Poet, which increased and warmed. When Mr. Gracie 
attained office as Dean of Guild of Dumfries, he was complimented 
by the Poet in an epigram, which commenced thus : — 

Gracie, thou art a man of worth, 
Oh ! be thou Dean for ever. 

When the Poet was at Brow in 1796, Mr. Gracie sent him a 
kindly message inquiring as to his health, and making offer to send 
his carriage to give him an airing. Much gratified by this attention, 
the Poet at once communicated with him in these words : — 

Brow, Wednesday Morning. 

My Dear Sir, — It would be doing high injustice to this place not to 
acknowledge that iny rheumatisms have derived great benefit from it already ; 
but alas ! my loss of appetite still continues. I shall not need your kind offer 
this week, and I return to town the beginning of next week, it being not a tide- 
week. I am detaining a man in a burning hurry. So, God bless you ! 

The Poet's letter was written on the 13th of July, and on the 
eighth day thereafter the gifted writer was no more. 

Mr. Grade's latter career was considerably chequered. He was 
twenty years a magistrate of Dumfries, and held rank as Captain in 
the Dumfries Volunteers, of which Burns was a member and laureate. 
Latterly he experienced business reverses, and, on abandoning his 
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bank, sought employment as an accountant He died in Dumfries 
on the 23rd of April 1814, at the age of fifty-eight In his testa- 
ment-dative he is described as " accountant in Dumfries/' and as 
having died " a bankrupt." l 

Mr. Gracie was born in the parish of Newabbey, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, where his father occupied a good social position. He married 
Jean Cowan, who died on the 15th October 1836, at the age of 
eighty-eight. His aunt, Mary Wilson of Kelton, was wife of 
William Kirkpatrick of Conheath, and great-grandmother of Eugenie, 
Empress of the French. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Gracie were born three sons, William, James, 
and John Fraser ; also three daughters, Margaret, Jean Cowan, and 
Janet Wilson. William, the eldest son, a Writer to the Signet, died 
13th March 1818, at the age of thirty-two. James, the second son, 
entered the army, and attained rank as brevet-major in the 21st 
Regiment. He was present at the taking of Genoa and the battle 
of Bladensburg. With twenty picked men he led the forlorn hope 
at the capture of Washington, where he was wounded, and at the 
age of thirty he fell at the battle of Baltimore, on the 13th 
September 1813. John Fraser, third son, died at the age of fifty- 
seven ; he married, first, Isabella Campbell of Springfield, Castle 
Douglas ; secondly, Marion, daughter of. Thomas Baird, manu- 
facturer, Dumfries. Of the first marriage was born a son, James 
Campbell ; of the second, five children, of whom survive Jane 
Elizabeth Maughan, wife of Thomas Shankland, agent of the Royal 
Bank, Ecclefechan, and Eliza Burns, who resides at Dumfries, and is 
unmarried. 

James Campbell Gracie, son of John Fraser Gracie by his first 
wife, was apprenticed to a legal practitioner in Dumfries, but did 
not enter into any professional business ; he latterly employed a 

i Dumfries Com. Reg., 16th April 1824. 
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portion of his time in genealogical pursuits. He married Ellen, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Trail, minister of Panbride, and thereafter 
removed his residence, first to Silloth, and afterwards to Jersey. 
He died at Jersey on the 29th December 1881, at the age of 
sixty-two. 



DOUGLAS GRAHAM. 

"TAM o' SHANTER." 

Robert Graham, farmer at Douglastown, on the estate of Culzean, 
in Kirkoswald parish, was well esteemed by his landlord, Sir John 
Kennedy,, the second baronet of Culzean, also by his amiable wife, 
nee Jane Douglas of Mains. Lady Kennedy chanced to call at 
Douglastown when Grahams wife was advanced in pregnancy, and 
the promise was made to her that, in commemoration of her visit, 
the expected child, whether boy or girl, would receive her name. 
A son was born, who, in honour of Lady Kennedy, was named 
Douglas. 

Douglas Graham was baptized on the 6th January 1738. 1 
Trained as an agriculturist, he obtained in lease the farm of Shanter, 
on the Carrick shore ; he afterwards rented the farm of Leigh Park 
in the same locality. Like his farming neighbours on the coast, he 
kept a boat at the shore, ostensibly for the purpose of fishing, but, 
as was generally suspected, for co-operating with those who trafficked 
in contraband goods. His boat was the " Tarn o' Shanter," the 
name being painted on its stern. Our friend, Mrs. Finlay of 
Helensburgh, a nonagenarian, knew Douglas Graham in her child- 
hood, and describes him as a fine-looking old man, with a sanguine 

1 Kirkoswald Pariah Register. 
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complexion ; he wore a wig, and talked humorously. He died on 
the 14th February 1811. 1 

Douglas Graham married, in 1766, Helen, daughter of John 
M'Taggart, tenant at Hogstoun, in Kirkoswald parish. Outspoken 
and of an irascible temperament, Mrs. Graham was by her neigh- 
bours regarded as eccentric, and it was consequent on her irate 
remarks to the Poet in relation to her husband, when he was absent 
at the Ayr horse-market in July 1786, that he was led to devise his 
poem of "Tarn o' Shanter." She died on the 2nd December 1798, 
at the age of fifty-six. 2 

To Douglas Graham and his wife were born five sons and a 
daughter, Sarah, who, born in July 1778, died unmarried. John, 
the eldest son, baptized 28th June 1767, died 10th December 1785, 
in his eighteenth year. 8 In tribute to his memory his parents 
inscribed on his tombstone these verses : — 

The Lord of life exalted stands, 
And, loudly calling, spreads his hands, 
He calls ten thousand sinners round, 
And sends a voice from every wound. 

" I purge from sin's detested stain, 
And make the crimson white again, 
Lead to celestial joys refin'd 
And lasting as the deathless mind." 

Robert, the second son, was baptized 6th July 1769 ; he engaged 
in the contraband trade, and had a chequered career; he died 
unmarried in 1820. William, the third son, born 3rd April 1773, 
died young. Douglas, the fourth son, married Margaret Dickie, 
with issue, a son, Douglas, and other children. David, the youngest 

1 Family tombstone. were held to be " queer," that is, odd and 

9 Family tombstone. Mrs. Graham was ex- eccentric, 
cessively whimsical ; she had two brothers who ' Kirkoswald Register. 
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son, assisted his father on his farms, and afterwards leased the farm 
of Polcardoch, in the parish of Ballantrae. 1 He died on the 25th 
February 1862." He married Elizabeth Caldwell, daughter of the 
farmer at Morriston in Kirkoswald, who died 29th November 1846, 
at the age of sixty-one.* Of the union were born six sons and four 
daughters. The sons David, Robert, and Gavin died young. 
Douglas, John, and William emigrated to New Zealand, and there 
engaged in farming. Douglas died a few years ago ; John and 
William reside in the neighbourhood of Christchurch, in circum- 
stances of prosperity. Jane, the eldest daughter, married 

Campbell, Stranraer. Ellen, second daughter, married Robert Smith, 
farmer at New Dykes, Prestwick, with issue a son, John, now farmer 

at New Dykes. Hannah, third daughter, married M'Jannet, 

a schoolmaster, latterly in the United States. Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter, married William Dick, in Kirkoswald ; her children are 
settled in New Zealand. 

The farm of Shanter rests on the Carrick shore midway between 
two rocks known as the Maidens, and about half a mile to the east 
of Turnberry Castle. The farm - steading occupied by Douglas 
Graham stood in the close vicinity of a tumulus, or artificial mound, 
known as the Shanter, 4 which has long disappeared. The lands 
included within the original farm have been partitioned between the 
adjoining farms of Bogside and Jamestoun. 



ROBERT GRAHAM OF FINTRY. 

Sir William de Graeme, a Norman knight, received from David I. 
the lands of Abercorn and Dalkeith, and was a witness to the 

1 See " The Niven Family," postta. * Family tombstone. • Ibid. 

4 From the two Gaelic words, *eann tor, signifying the old mound. 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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charter by which the King, in 1128, founded the Abbey of Holyrood. 
Among Sir William's descendants were Sir John de Graham, the brave 
and cherished companion, of Sir William Wallace, and Sir David de 
Graham, a vigorous upholder of the national liberties. From King 
Robert the Bruce, Sir David received in exchange for his property of 
Cardross in Dunbartonshire the lands of Old Montrose in Forfarshire. 

Sir William Graham, eldest son of Sir Patrick Graham of Kin- 
cardine and Dundaff, ancestor of the Dukes of Montrose, married in 
1406, as his second wife, Mary Stewart, second daughter of Robert 
III., and widow of George, Earl of Angus, and of Sir James Kennedy 
of Dunure. Of the marriage were born five sons, of whom the 
eldest, Sir Robert, became proprietor of Fintry. He married Janet, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Richard Lovell of Ballumbie, by his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Douglas of Lochleven, and of the 
union were born two sons, of whom John, the younger, became 
ancestor of Graham of Claverhouse and Duntrune; also two daughters, 
Margaret, who married John Erskine of Dun, and Elizabeth, who 
married Andrew Halyburton of Pitcur. 

Robert, elder son of Sir Robert Graham of Fintry, married Lady 
Elizabeth Douglas, daughter of John, Earl of Angus, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sir David, who became third proprietor of 
Fintry. Sir David married a daughter of William, first Earl of 
Montrose, by his wife Annabella, daughter of John, first Lord 
Drummond. His son, William, was fourth of Fintry. On the 21st 
July 1544 he witnessed at the Abbey of Arbroath a feu-charter of 
the lands of Lunan, granted by Cardinal Beaton, as abbot, and by 
the monks of the Abbey, to John Stewart, fourth Lord Invermeath, 
and Elizabeth Beaton, his spouse. 

William Graham of Fintry married Catherine, daughter of John 
Beaton of Balfour, and sister of Cardinal Beaton, and was succeeded 
by his son David, who was knighted by James VI. 
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Sir David Graham, fifth of Fintry, married Margaret, daughter 
of James, Lord Ogilvy, ancestor of the Earls of Airlie, with issue 
three sons and one daughter. John, the eldest son, became sixth of 
Fintry. For participating with the Earls of Huntly and Erroll in 
the Popish plot, he was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1592. By his 
wife, Barbara, daughter of Sir James Scott of Balwearie, and a 
descendant of Sir Michael, the reputed wizard, he had two sons, 
David and James. James obtained the lands of Monagan and 
Craigo. 

David, the elder son, and seventh of Fintry, was a devoted 
loyalist. He married Mary, daughter of Sir James Halyburton of 
Pitcur, by Margaret, his wife, daughter of Sir James Scrymgeour of 
Dudhope, first Viscount Dudhope, with issue two sons, also a 
daughter, wife of the Mackintosh. In the lands of Fintry he was 
succeeded by his elder son, John, who, marrying Lady Margaret 
Scrymgeour, only child of James, Earl of Dundee, had a son, who 
died in infancy. In the family estates he was succeeded by his 
brother James, lieutenant-colonel of the Angus Regiment. This 
gentleman married Ann, daughter of Colonel Hay of Keillour, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, David. 

David Graham, tenth proprietor of Fintry, married Anna, eldest 
daughter of Robert Moray of Abercairny, by his wife, Anna, daughter 
of Patrick Graeme of Inchbrakie, with issue one son and ten daughters. 
The son, Robert, eleventh of Fintry, married, in January 1735, 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Murray of Ochtertyre, by his 
wife, Catherine, daughter of Hugh, tenth Lord Lovat, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son. 

Robert Graham, twelfth of Fintry, born 17th January 1749, 
sold, prior to 1780, his family estate to Mr. David Erskine, Writer 
to the Signet. By the new proprietor the lands were designated 
" Linlathen," and the representative of the old family was 
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thus enabled to continue his designation as " Mr. Graham of 
Fintry." 

In 1787 Mr. Graham was appointed one of the Commissioners of 
the Scottish Board of Excise, and not long afterwards he was one 
of the guests at Athole House, when, in September 1787, Burns 
was there entertained by the Duke and Duchess of Athole. With 
Mr. Graham the Poet had much conversation, and, becoming 
conscious that he had secured his friendship, he ventured some 
months afterwards to address him in the following letter : — 

Sir, — When I had the honour of being introduced to you at Athole House, 
I did not think so soon of asking a favour of you. When Lear, in Shakespeare, 
asked old Kent why he wished to be in his service, he answers, " Because you 
have that in your face, which I would fain call master." For some such reason, 
sir, do I now solicit your patronage. You know, I daresay, of an application I 
lately made to your Board to be admitted an officer of Excise. I have, accord- 
ing to form, been examined by a supervisor, and to-day I give in his certificate, 
with a request for an order for instructions. In this affair, if I succeed, I am 
afraid I shall but too much need a patronizing friend. Propriety of conduct as 
a man, and fidelity and attention as an officer, I dare engage for; but with 
anything like business, except manual labour, I am totally unacquainted. . . . I 
had intended to have closed my late appearance on the stage of life in the 
character of a country farmer ; but, after discharging some filial and fraternal 
claims, I find I could only fight for existence in that miserable manner which 
I have lived to see throw a venerable parent into the jaws of a jail, whence 
death, the poor man's last and often best friend, rescued him. 

I know, sir, that to need your goodness is to have a claim on it ; may I, 
therefore, beg your patronage to forward me in this affair till I be appointed to 
a division, where, by the help of rigid economy, I will try to support that inde- 
pendence so dear to my soul, but which has been too often so distant from 
my situation. 

The preceding letter is undated, but it was probably despatched 
in January 1788, when the Excise project strongly occupied the 
Poet's attention. Writing to Mr. Graham from Ellisland on the 
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10th of the following September, he remarks that he resides "in 
the very centre of a country Excise division," and therefore entreats 
that he might receive an appointment in the service. His letter is 
accompanied by a poetical epistle, also addressed to Mr. Graham. 
To his correspondent personally he refers in these lines : — 

A title, and the only one I claim, 

To lay strong hold for help on bounteous Graham. 

Friend of my life, true patron of my rhymes ! 
Prop of my dearest hope for future times ; 
Why shrinks my soul, half blushing, half afraid, 
Backward, abash'd to ask thy friendly aid 1 
I know my need, I know thy giving hand, 
I crave thy friendship at thy kind command. 

Mr. Graham promptly acknowledged the Poet's compliment, and 
assured him that arrangements for his employment were in progress. 
In a letter dated from Ellisland, the 23rd September, Burns expresses 
his obligations. He writes : — 

I assure you, my ever-honoured sir, I read it [Mr. Graham's letter] with 
tears, brimful of other drops than those of anguish. Oh, what means of 
happiness the Author of goodness has put in their hands to whom he has given 
the power to bless ; and what real happiness has he given to those on whom he 
has likewise bestowed kind, generous, benevolent dispositions. Did you know, 
sir, from how many fears and forebodings the friendly assurance of your patron- 
age and protection has freed me, it would be some reward for your goodness. 
... In short, sir, you have, like the Great Being, whose image you so 
richly bear, made a creature happy, who had no other claim to your good- 
ness than his necessity, and who can make you no other return than his 
grateful acknowledgment. 

In his next letter to Mr. Graham, which is dated Ellisland, 13th 
May 1789, the Poet promises to make "a little manuscript-book " 
of his unpublished poems for Mrs. Graham, and meanwhile encloses 
for her one of his recent compositions. He informs Mr. Graham 
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that he had waited on Collector Mitchell 1 with his letter, and had 
experienced a courteous reception. He concludes — 

I remember you talked of being this way with my honored friend, Sir 
William Murray, in the course of this summer. You cannot imagine, sir, 
how happy it would make me should you, too, illuminate my humble domicile. 
You will certainly do me the honor to partake of a farmer's dinner with 
me. I shall promise you a piece of good old beef, a chicken, or perhaps a Nith 
salmon, fresh from the wear, and a glass of good punch, on the shortest notice ; 
and allow me to say that Cincinnatus or Fabricius, who presided in the august 
Roman senate, and led their invincible armies, would have jumped at such a 
dinner. I expect your honors with a kind of enthusiasm. I shall mark the 
year, and mark the day, and hand it down to my children's children as one of 
the most distinguished honors of their ancestor. 

In a letter to Mr. Graham, dated 31st of July 1789, the Poet 
expresses his thanks. Directly referring to the matter of the 
Excise, he writes : — 

Mr. Mitchell did not wait my calling on him, but sent me a kind letter, 
giving me a hint of the business, and on my waiting on him yesterday, he 
entered with the most friendly ardor into my views and interests. . . . 
The emoluments of my office will enable me to carry on and enjoy these 
improvements in my farm, which, but for this additional assistance, I might in 
a year or two have abandoned. Should it be judged improper to place me in 
this division, I am deliberating whether I had not better give up my farming 
altogether and go into the Excise whenever I can find employment Now that 
the salary is £50 per annum, the Excise is surely a much superior object to 
a farm, which, without some foreign assistance, must, for half a lease, be a 
losing bargain. 

Towards the close of the letter, the Poet adds : — 

I hope this will find my amiable young acquaintance, John, 2 recovered from 
his indisposition, and all the members of your charming fireside circle well and 

1 Collector Mitchell afterwards became a cherished friend of the Foet. Educated for the 
ministry, he was regarded by the Poet as one qualified to examine his compositions and offer 
criticisms upon them. 

3 Mr. Graham's second sou, then in his eleventh year. 
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happy. I am sure I am anxiously interested in all your welfares ; I wish it 
with all my soul ; nay, I believe I sometimes catch myself praying for it. I am 
not impatient of my own impotence under that immense debt which I owe to 
your goodness ; but I wish and beseech that Being, who has all good things in 
his hands, to bless and reward you with all those comforts and pleasures which 
He knows I would bestow on you were they mine to give. 

Mr. Graham's efforts in securing a formal appointment to the 
Poet were virtually successful, when, on the 10th of August, these 
lines were by the Bard written in his praise : — 

I call no goddess to inspire my strains, 

A fabled Muse may suit a bard that feigns ; 

Friend of my life ! my ardent spirit burns, 

And all the tribute of my heart returns, 

For boons accorded, goodness ever new, 

The gift still dearer, as the giver, you. 

Thou orb of day ! thou other paler light ! 

And all ye many sparkling stars of night ! 

If aught that giver from my mind efface, 

If I that giver's bounty ere disgrace, 

Then roll to me along your wand'ring spheres, 

Only to number out a villain's years ! 

I lay my hand upon my swelling breast, 

And grateful would, but cannot speak the rest. 

The Poet entered on his Excise duties in November. Writing to 
Mr. Graham on the 9th December 1789, he renews his expressions 
of gratitude, adding : — 

I have found the Excise business go on a great deal smoother with me than 
I expected ; owing a good deal to the generous friendship of Mr. Mitchell the 
collector and the kind assistance of Mr. Findlater, my supervisor. I dare to be 
honest, and I fear no labour. Nor do I find my hurried life greatly inimical to 
my correspondence with the Muses. Their visits to me, indeed, and, I believe, 
to most of their acquaintance, like the visits of good angels, are " short and far 
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between;" but I meet them, now and then, as I jog through the hills of 
Nithsdale, just as I used to do on the banks of Ayr. 

To his Maecenas the Poet encloses several of his recent com- 
positions, these including " Mary in Heaven," sent specially to 
Mrs. Graham; the "Epistle to Captain Grose," "The Kirk of 
Scotland's Alarm," and his grotesque election ballad, entitled " The 
Five Carlins." 

In a letter dated 4th September 1790, and written at the 
Globe Inn, Dumfries, the Poet apprises Mr. Graham that he had 
convicted a body of smugglers. In the same letter he intimates 
that he intends to abandon his farm and to devote himself 
exclusively to the business of the Excise. 

About the close of September 1791 Burns sustained a fall from 
his horse, when his leg was seriously bruised. On the 5th of 
October he addressed Mr. Graham in a brief letter, alluding to 
his misfortune, and remarking that he had enclosed for him 
"a sheetful of groans." The composition so designated is that 
which in the Poet's works is usually styled his " Second Epistle to 
Robert Graham, Esq., of Fintry." These are the opening lines : — 

Late crippl'd of an arm, and now a leg, 
About to beg a pass for leave to beg ; 
Dull, listless, teas'd, dejected and deprest 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple's rest) ; 
Will generous Graham list to his Poet's wail ? 
(It soothes poor Misery, hearkening to her tale,) 
And hear him curse the light he first survey'd, 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade. 

The epistle, which is of considerable length, embodies the bulk of 
" a poem in embryo," entitled " The Poet's Progress," which the Bard 
had, in January 1789, transmitted to Professor Dugald Stewart. 
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In the newly-adapted version, Mr. Graham is at the close made the 
subject of the Poet's blessing. Thus : — 

I dread thee, Fate, relentless and severe, 
With all a poet's, husband's, father's fear ! 
Already one stronghold of hope is lost — 
Glencairn, the truly noble, lies in dust 
(Fled, like the sun eclips'd as noon appears, 
And left us darkling in a world of tears) : 
O ! hear my ardent, grateful, selfish pray'r ! 
Fintry, my other stay, long bless and spare ! 
Thro' a long life his hopes and wishes crown, 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smoothe his private path ; 
Give energy to life ; and soothe his latest breath, 
With many a filial tear circling the bed of death ! 

On returning to Dumfries from a visit to Ayrshire, in December 
1792, the Poet found that a malicious person had informed the 
Commissioners of Excise as to some of his incautious utterances. 
Aware that such reports, if seriously entertained, might lead to 
his suspension, he addressed Mr. Graham in the following letter :— 

Sir, — I have been surprised, confounded, and distracted by Mr. Mitchell, 
the collector, telling me he has received an order from your Board to inquire 
into my political conduct, and blaming me as a person disaffected to Govern- 
ment. Sir, you are a husband and a father. You know what you would feel 
to see the much-loved wife of your bosom, and your helpless, prattling little 
ones turned adrift into the world, degraded and disgraced, from a situation in 
which they had been respectable and respected, and left almost without the 
necessary support of a miserable existence. ... To the British constitution on 
revolution principles, next after my God, I am most devoutly attached ! You, 
sir, have been much and generously my friend. Heaven knows how warmly I 
have felt the obligations, and how gratefully I have thanked you. Fortune, 
sir, has made you powerful, and me impotent ; has given you patronage and me 
dependence. I would not for my single self call on your humanity ; were such 
VOL. I. 2 I 
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my insular, unconnected situation, I would despise the tear that now swells in 
my eye. I could brave misfortune, I could face ruin ; for, at the worst, 
" Death's thousand doors stand open ; " but, good God ! the tender concerns 
that I have mentioned, the claims and ties that I see at this moment, and feel 
arouud me, how they unnerve courage and wither resolution ! To your 
patronage, as a man of some genius, you have allowed me a claim ; and your 
esteem to an honest man I know is my due ; to these, sir, permit me to appeal ; 
by these may I adjure you to save me from that misery which threatens to 
overwhelm me, and which, with my latest breath I will say it, I have not 
deserved. 

By kind letters both Mr. Graham and his wife sought to tran- 
quillize the distracted Poet. In respectful acknowledgment of Mrs. 
Graham's consideration and sympathy, the Poet enclosed for her 
acceptance a copy of his lines on " The Rights of Woman." 

To the close Mr. Graham proved the Poet's friend. When in 
his last illness his salary as an Excise officer was reduced, consequent 
on his inability to perform the duties, we learn through Mr. 
Findlater that Mr. Graham sent him a donation of five pounds, 
which nearly compensated his loss. 

Mr. Graham survived the Poet nearly nineteen years, but apart 
from his interest in the great Bard his personal history is unknown. 
In a letter written to Mrs. Dunlop, dated at Mauchline, 2nd August 
1788, Burns, in naming Mr. Graham as his chief hope in connexion 
with the Excise, describes him as " one of the worthiest and most 
accomplished gentlemen, not only of this country, but, I will dare to 
say it, of this age." Mr. Graham died on the 10th January 1815. 
He married Margaret Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Mylne, 
Esq., of Mylnefield, by his wife, Isabella Gray, descended from 
the ennobled house of Gray, with issue four sons and ten 
daughters. Of the latter, Isabella, Mary Cathcart, Emily Georgina, 
Catherine Margaret, and Roberta died unmarried. Anne married 
General the Hon. John Brodrick ; Elizabeth married James Keay 
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of Snaigow, Perthshire ; Helen Christian married Henry Cloete, 
with issue ; Jemima Agnes married Major William Bolden Dun das ; 
Caroline A. Mackay married, 12th July 1830, A. Morton-Carr, 
Solicitor of Excise. 

Robert, the eldest son, was assassinated at Benares in 1799, at 
the age of twenty-four. Thomas, the third son, a captain in the 
Royal Navy, married Maria, daughter of Admiral George Dundas ; 
he died at Valparaiso on the 9th April 1822. David, fourth son, 
born 28th January 1785, died unmarried on the 11th September 
1824. 

John, the second son, born 24th April 1778, succeeded to the 
representation of the family, and acquired distinction as a military 
officer. He married, 24th July 1812, Johanna Catherine, daughter 
of Rodolph Cloete, Esq., of Westerford, Cape of Good Hope, and by 
her had a son and three daughters — Johanna Catherine, Elizabeth 
Margaret, and Isabella Anne. Colonel Graham died on the 17th 
March 1822, and was succeeded in the family representation by 
Robert Graham, his only son. 



REV. JAMES GRAY. 

James Gray was born at Duns in the year 1770. His father, an 
elder in the Antiburgher congregation in the place, was by trade 
a shoemaker, and to the same craft he was himself apprenticed. 
But, possessing a native turn for learning, he determined by self- 
culture to overcome the untoward circumstances of his birth. Before 
entering his father's workshop he had obtained some acquaintance 
with the classics under the parochial schoolmaster, William Cruik- 
shank, whose nephew, of the same name, one of the masters of 
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the High School, was a cherished friend of the Poet. 1 Young Gray, 
while by his father kept steadily at his craft, had the disposal of his 
dinner-hour, and this he employed in attending the grammar 
school, under its efficient teacher, Mr. David White. In respect of 
Mr. Gray's early career, Mr. James Cleghorn, editor of the Farmer's 
Magazine, who attended Duns grammar school as an ordinary 
pupil, remarked long afterwards : — 

Among the earlier things I can remember was the appearance of James 
Gray in the school, with a leather apron rolled up round his waist. He came 
in amidst all our staring, and took a seat by himself, not belonging to any class ; 
turned up his books, and in a few moments after was upon the floor repeating 
some Latin authors to our master, which he did always easily and without inter- 
ruption, and I therefore suppose quite welL Indeed it was the opinion of us all 
that he was a better scholar than White himself. When the task was over, he 
left the school, and returned at the same hour to perform the same part the day 
following. 2 

Having at length qualified himself as an instructor, he abandoned 
the awl, and about his twentieth year became competent to under- 
take the slightly-recompensed duties of usher in the parish 'school. 
After some changes — some local preferment — he was in April 1794 
elected Rector of the grammar school at Dumfries. His literary 
tastes recommended him to the Poet, and, much occupied as he was 
with his public duties, he consented to become the private tutor of his 
children. This office led him to a daily intercourse with the Bard, 
with the result that, when at a subsequent period his memory was 
assailed, he became one of the keenest upholders of his worth. In a 
letter which he addressed to Mr. Gilbert Burns, he expressed himself 
concerning the Poet in these words : — 

1 See article " William Cruikshank," supra. 

a History of the High School of Edinburgh, by William Steven, D.D., Edinburgh, 1849, 12 mo, 
pp. 103, 104. 
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He wa3 a kind and attentive father, and took great delight in spending his 
evenings in the cultivation of the minds of his children. Their education was 
the grand object of his life, and he did nob, like most parents, think it sufficient 
to send them to public schools ; he was their private instructor, and, even at 
that early age, bestowed great pains in training their minds to habits of thought 
and reflection, and in keeping them pure from every form of vice. This he 
considered as a sacred duty, and never, to the period of his last illness, relaxed 
in his diligence. With his eldest son, a boy of not more than nine years of age, 
he had read many of the favourite poets, and some of the best historians in our 
language ; and, what is more remarkable, gave him considerable aid in the study 
of Latin. This boy attended the grammar school of Dumfries, and soon 
attracted my notice by the strength of his talent and the ardour of his ambition. 
Before he had been a year at school, I thought it right to advance him a form, 
and he began to read Caesar, and gave me translations of that author of such 
beauty as I confess surprised me. On inquiry I found that his father made 
him turn over his dictionary till he was able to translate to him the passages in 
such a way as he could gather the author's meaning, and that it was to him 
he owed that polished and forcible English with which I was so greatly struck. 
I have mentioned this incident merely to show what minute attention he paid 
to this important branch of parental duty. 1 

Concerning the Poet, Mr. Gray elsewhere writes : — 

I saw him four days before he died, and, though the hand of death was 
obviously upon him, he repeated to me a little poem he had composed the day 
before, full of energy and tenderness. 

On the 2nd of September 1801 Mr. Gray was elected one of the 
masters of the High School of Edinburgh. Accepting the office, 
he made his residence in the capital a sort of literary rendezvous. 
Among his more conspicuous associates was James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. To Mr. Gray the Shepherd was mainly indebted 
for his introduction to the savans of the capital, also for some 
generous support amidst his earlier struggles. For his kindness the 

1 TJie Poetical Works of Robert Burns, edited by Gilbert Burns, 1822, vol. v. Appendix 
No. 5. 
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Ettrick Poet was not ungrateful. In his Queen's Wake he has, as 
" the fifteenth bard," described Mr. Gray in these lines : — 

The next was bred on southern shore, 
Beneath the mists of Lammermoor ; 
And long, by Nith and crystal Tweed, 
Had taught the Border youth to read. 
The strains of Greece, the bard of Troy, 
Were all his theme, and all his joy. 
Well toned his voice of wars to sing ; 
His hair was dark as raven's wing ; 
The eye an intellectual lance ; 
No heart could bear its searching glance ; 
But every bard to him was dear ; 
His heart was kind, his soul sincere. 

About Dunedin streets he ran, 

Each knight he met, each maid, each man, 

In field, in alley, town, or hall, 

The Wake was first, the Wake was all. 

Alike to him the south or north, 
So high he held the minstrel worth ; 
So high his ardent mind was wrought, 
Once of himself he scarcely thought. 
Dear to his heart the strain sublime, 
The strain admired in ancient time ; 
And of his minstrel honours proud, 
He strung his harp too high, too loud. 

In 1820, when Mr. Pillans, Rector of the High School, was 
preferred to the chair of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Gray, as senior master of the school, became a candidate for the 
rectorship. As the choice of the electors fell upon Mr. Carson, one 
of his colleagues, he evinced some disappointment, and, by way of 
compensation, the teaching of Greek in the High School was com- 
mitted to him exclusively. The arrangement, being strongly 
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objected to, did not long subsist, and Mr. Gray was allowed an 
annuity of £100 in lieu of the privilege. On the 5th November 
1822 he was elected Principal of Belfast Academy, and, accepting 
the office, entered upon his duties in December. 

In early life Mr. Gray had thought of qualifying himself for the 
Scottish Church, but the necessity of giving personal attendance on 
his duties as a teacher had interposed a barrier. Having now recom- 
mended himself by his learning and religious earnestness to several 
dignitaries of the Episcopal Church, he was induced to enter into 
orders. On the 21st December 1823 he was by the Bishop of 
Down and Connor admitted a deacon of the Church of Ireland. 
Three years later he proceeded as a chaplain to India, and on his 
arrival at Bombay he was appointed to the station of Bhooj, in 
Cutch. Writing to a friend in Edinburgh in 1830, he remarked 
that he had "deserted the elegant and the polished languages of 
Greece and Rome for the barbarous languages of India," and that 
he had "submitted to the drudgery of learning two of these 
languages," with " the desire of giving to the idolaters of India the 
Scriptures in their own language." 

Mr. Gray became preceptor to the King of Cutch, a youth of 
fifteen years, whom he instructed in the English language, also in 
geography and astronomy, and in classical learning. In relation 
to his duties to his royal pupil, he remarked to an Edinburgh 
correspondent : — 

I shall be able, 1 have no doubt, to make him one of the most learned kings 
that ever were in India, as he promises to be one of the most humane. Oh 
that I may be enabled in the course of his education to impart to his mind a 
portion of that wisdom that cometh down from above, and that alone maketh wise 
to salvation ! These — he adds— are the subjects that engross my thoughts, that 
are the theme of my evening and morning and midnight prayers. Join your 
hands to mine, that my exertions may be blessed towards the cleansing of this 
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land from its pollutions and abominations; for Indian society is corrupted to 
its very core with a rottenness of which no one can form any conception. 

While engaged in translating the four gospels into the Cutchee, 
which was not before a written language ; and when he had, with 
much labour, completed a vocabulary of that tongue, Mr. Gray was 
suddenly cut off by water in the chest on the 25th September 1830. 
By Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of B6mbay, his death was 
described as "a public loss," and in several journals it was re- 
marked that his name would be associated with such benefactors 
as Leyden, Carey, and Morison. To the memory of his devoted 
tutor the Rdo erected a handsome monument. 

An accomplished classicist, Mr. Gray contributed some elegant 
and spirited essays on the Greek tragedians to the first volume of 
Blackwood s Magazine. He published a Greek Vocabulary ; also 
a judicious compilation entitled Seleeta Latine, ex Historicis, 
Philosophis, et Criticis, accompanied with biographical sketches 
and explanatory notes. He published Cona, or the Vale of Clwyd, 
and other Poems, in 1816. This volume was followed by his 
" Sabbath among the Mountains," a poem in which, with much 
power and feeling, he describes his recollections of spending the day 
of rest at Roseneath, in Dunbartonshire, in the company of the 
minister, Mr. Robert Story, and his visitors, Dr. Thomas Chalmers 
and Mr. Legh Richmond. In exercising his vocation as a teacher, 
Mr. Gray was subject to ebullitions of temper, but these were 
speedily restrained. He had a singularly piercing dark eye, which, 
in moments of irritation, struck his pupils with terror. 1 

Mr. Gray was twice married. He married, first, about 1795, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Peter Phillips, farmer at Longbridgemoor, 
Annandale. In April 1820, Margaret, her youngest sister, married 
the Ettrick Shepherd, by w r hom she had been celebrated in his best 

1 Reminiscences by Charles Cowan, privately printed, p. 22. 
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songs. 1 Of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Gray were born five sons 
and three daughters. Thomas, the eldest son, was an officer in the 
East India Company's Service, and died young. William, the 
second son, a surgeon in the Honourable East India Company's Ser- 
vice, married his cousin, Margaret Phillips, and died in Edinburgh 
about the year 1846* James, the third son, engaged in business at 
Liverpool, and died in 1858. He married, first, in 1842, Mary Ann 
Browne, the well-known poetess, who died 28th January 1845, 
leaving an infant son ; secondly in 1854, Elizabeth Taylor. Peter, 
the fourth son, served as a surgeon in India ; he was twice married, 
with issue. Phillips, the fifth and youngest son, died young. 

Of Mr. Gray's three daughters by his first marriage, Agnes, the 
eldest, married Richard Benson of Fathom Park, Newry ; Mary, 
second daughter, married Robert Cotton Money, of the Honourable 
East India Company's Service, with issue a son, Robert ; and Janet 
Carruthers, third daughter, married Captain William Morse Webb, of 
the Honourable East India Company's Service ; she died about 1859. 

Mrs. Gray, nee Mary Phillips, died in 1806, shortly after the 
birth of her son Phillips. Mr. Gray married, secondly, in 1809, 
Mary Peacock, the " dear friend " of Burns's Clarinda. In one of 
his letters to Mrs. M'Lehose, Burns describes Miss Peacock as 
"indeed, a good soul; . . . she has," he adds, "reconciled me, 
in a good measure, to the world with her friendly prattle." By Dr. 
Robert Chambers she is described as " a woman of literary talent, 
and most enthusiastic interest in all who blacked paper." * She had 
no children, and died in India. 

1 Mrs. Mary Gray was the first of ten chil- received in 1306 a charter of the lands of 

dren born to Peter Phillips, tenant at Long- Mousewald from King Robert the Brace. — 

bridgemoor, by his wife, Jane Carruthers ; the Memorials of James Hogg, by his daughter, 

youngest being Mrs. Hogg. Mr. Phillips's Mrs. Garden, pp. 111-115. 
great-grandfather came to Annandale as factor ' Burns's Life and Works, edited by Robert 

to the unpopular Grierson of Lagg. Mrs. Chambers, vol. ii. p. 209. 
Phillips's remote ancestor, John de Carruthers, 

VOL. L 2 K 
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CAPTAIN FKANCIS GROSE. 

Francis Grose was born in 1731, at Greenford, in the county of 
Middlesex. His father, a native of Switzerland, bore the same 
Christian name. A jeweller in the city of London, he conducted a 
prosperous business, and had the distinction of being employed to 
get up the coronation crown of George II. Latterly he retired to 
Richmond, where he occupied a considerable social status, and was 
nominated a Justice of the Peace. Dying in 1769, he left a consider- 
able fortune, which was divided among his children. 

Francis, the subject of this notice, who appears to have been the 
eldest son, obtained the office of Richmond Herald in the College of 
Arms, but in 1763 he resigned his tabard to Henry Pugolas, in 
exchange for six hundred guineas ; he thereafter entered the Surrey 
Militia as paymaster and adjutant. For the duties of the new office 
he was wholly unsuited. " He kept," he said, " but two books — 
his right and left hand breeches pocket," and took no vouchers and 
gave no receipts, a course of procedure which led to a serious loss 
and a consequent inroad on his private fortune. But his loss aroused 
his energies, and stimulated a taste for drawing which he had 
formerly cultivated. Encouraged by his friends, he commenced his 
work on the Antiquities of England and Wales, the publication of 
which was issued under the care of his friend, Mr. Samuel Hooper, 
the eminent publisher. The first number was published in 
1773, and the fourth volume completed in 1776. Resuming 
his pencil in 1777, he added two new volumes, in which he 
included the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, in 237 views, with 
maps of the several counties. In 1787 the work was reprinted in 
eight volumes, the whole including 589 views, besides forty plans, the 
head-pieces, and other plates illustrative of his prefatory dissertations. 

As the work, though produced at great cost, proved successful 
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and profitable, Grose determined to illustrate in a similar manner 
the Antiquities of Scotland. With this view, he, in the summer of 
1789, proceeded to the north, and at the hospitable residence of 
Captain Riddel of Friars Carse became known to the Poet Pleased 
with the antiquary's jovial manners, and artistic enthusiasm, Burns 
entered heartily into his plans, and, as he remained in Dumfries- 
shire from June till August, had frequent meetings with him. It 
is to be remarked that Grose's plate of Sweetheart Abbey is 
marked June 1789, and Lincluden Abbey dated August 1789. 
These plates were etched partially on the spot by a youth who 
accompanied the captain in his travels, and whom he familiarly 
called his " Guinea-pig." In compliment to the stranger's jolly and 
archaeological ardour, the Poet addressed him in a humorous 
epistle, beginning — 

Hear, Land o' Cakes, and brither Scots. 

A facetious epitaph which the Poet composed upon the English 
antiquary probably belongs to the same period. In the autumn of 
1789 Grose seems to have made some sketches in Ayrshire. He 
then proceeded to Edinburgh, where he spent a portion of the 
winter. There he attracted the notice of John Kay, the miniature 
painter and caricaturist, who has, in his Edinburgh Portraits, repre- 
sented him in the act of deciphering an inscription on an ancient ruin. 

At Edinburgh Captain Grose placed himself under the guidance 
of Mr. Cardonnel, a brother antiquary, to whose care he caused his 
letters to be addressed. Uncertain whether he was still in the 
capital, the Poet, in the spring of 1790, enclosed a letter to him 
under cover to Mr. Cardonnel. Of that gentleman he also inquired 
concerning their common friend in his jocose verses, in parody of 
the song of " Sir John Malcolm," beginning — 

Ken ye ought o* Captain Grose ¥ 
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During their meetings at Friars Carse, the Poet had interested 
the antiquary in the ruin of Alloway Kirk, by detailing in relation 
to it some curious legends, but also, it is probable, by reading to him 
that portion of his ballad of " Tarn o* Shanter " which long pre- 
viously he had sketched at Kirkoswald. The view of Alloway 
Kirk is dated 1st of May 1790, and on preparing it Captain Grose 
seems to have expressed his desire to obtain the legends of the 
structure in a form suited for his work. Accordingly the Poet, in 
an undated letter, communicated with him in these terms : — 

Among the many witch stories I have heard relating to Alloway Kirk, I 
distinctly remember only two or three : — 

Upon a stormy night, amid whistling squalls of wind and bitter blasts of 
hail, — in short, on such a night as the devil would choose to take the air in, — a 
farmer, or farmer's servant, was plodding and plashing homeward with his 
plough-irons on his shoulder, having been getting some repairs on them at a 
neighbouring smithy. His way lay to the Kirk of Alloway, and being rather 
on the anxious look-out in approaching a place so well-known to be a favourite 
haunt of the devil, and the devil's friends and emissaries, he was struck aghast 
by discovering, through the horrors of the storm and stormy night, a light 
which, on his nearer approach, plainly showed itself to proceed from the haunted 
edifice. Whether he had been fortified from above, on his devout supplication, 
as is customary with people when they suspect the immediate presence of Satan, 
or whether, according to another custom, he had got courageously drunk at the 
smithy, I will not pretend to determine ; but so it was, that he ventured to go 
up to, nay, into the very kirk. As luck would have it, his temerity came off 
unpunished. 

The members of the infernal junto were all out on some midnight business 
or other, and he saw nothing but a kind of kettle, or cauldron, depending from 
the roof over the fire, simmering some heads of unchristened children, limbs of 
executed malefactors, etc., for the business of the night It was in for a penny 
in for a pound with the honest ploughman ; so, without ceremony, he unhooked 
the cauldron from off the fire, and, pouring out the damnable ingredients, 
inverted it on his head, and carried it fairly home, where it remained long in the 
family, a living evidence of the truth of the story. 
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Another story, which I can prove to be equally authentic, was as follows : — 

On a market-day in the town of Ayr, a farmer from Carrick, and conse- 
quently whose way lay by the very gate of Alloway Kirkyard, in order to cross 
the river Doon at the old bridge, which is about two or three hundred yards 
farther on than the said gate, had been detained by his business till by the time 
he reached Alloway it was the wizard-hour between night and morning. 

Though he was terrified with a blaze streaming from the kirk, yet, as it is a 
well-known fact that to turn back on these occasions is running by far the 
greatest risk of mischief, he prudently advanced on his road. When he had 
reached the gate of the kirkyard, he was surprised and entertained, through the 
ribs and arches of an old Gothic window, which still faces the highway, to see a 
dance of witches merrily footing it round their old sooty blackguard master, who 
was keeping them all alive with the power of his bagpipe. The farmer, stopping 
his horse to observe them a little, could plainly descry the faces of many old 
women of his acquaintance and neighbourhood. How the gentleman was dressed 
tradition doth not say, but that the ladies were all in their smocks ; and one of 
them happening unluckily to have a smock that was considerably too short to 
answer all the purposes of that piece of dress, our farmer was so tickled that he 
involuntarily burst out, with a loud laugh, " Weel luppen, Maggie w? the short 
sark ! " and, recollecting himself, instantly spurred his horse to the top of his 
speed. I need not mention the universally-known fact, that no diabolical power 
can pursue you beyond the middle of a running stream. Lucky it was for the 
poor farmer that the river Doon was so near, for, notwithstanding the speed of 
his horse, which was a good one, against he reached the middle of the arch of 
the bridge, and consequently the middle of the stream, the pursuing vengeful 
hags were so close at his heels, that one of them actually sprang to seize him, 
but it was too late ; nothing was on her side of the stream but the horse's tail, 
which immediately gave way at her infernal grip, as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning ; but the farmer was beyond her reach. However, the unsightly 
tailless condition of the vigorous steed was, to the last hours of the noble 
creature's life, an awful warning to the Carrick farmers not to stay too late in 
Ayr markets. 

The last relation I shall give, though equally true, is not so well identified 
as the two former, with regard to the scene ; but, as the best authorities give it 
for Alloway, I shall relate it : — 

On a summer's evening, about the time that nature puts on her sables to 
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mourn the expiry of the cheerful day, a shepherd boy, belonging to a farmer in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Alloway Kirk, had just folded his charge, and 
was returning home. As he passed the kirk, in the adjoining field he fell in 
with a crew of men and women, who were busy pulling stems of the plant 
ragwort He observed that as each person pulled a ragwort, he or she got 
astride of it, and called out, " Up, horsie \* on which the ragwort flew off, like 
Pegasus, through the air with its rider. The foolish boy likewise pulled his 
ragwort, and cried with the rest, " Up, horsie ! " and, strange to tell, away he flew 
with the company. The first stage at which the cavalcade stopt was a merchant's 
wine cellar in Bourdeaux, where, without saying by your leave, they quaffed 
away at the best the cellar could afford, until the morning, foe to the imps and 
works of darkness, threatened to throw light on the matter, and frightened them 
from their carousals. 

The poor shepherd lad, being equally a stranger to the scene and the liquor, 
heedlessly got himself drunk ; and, when the rest took horse, he fell asleep, and 
was found so next day by some of the people belonging to the merchant 
Somebody who understood Scotch asking him what he was, he said he was such 
a one's herd in Alloway, and by some means or other getting home again, he 
lived long to tell the world the wondrous tale. 

This prose narrative, well-written as it was, Grose readily per- 
ceived was less adapted for his work than the fragment of verse on 
the same theme with which the Bard had made him acquainted at 
Friars Carse. In seeking to gratify his English friend, Burns com- 
pleted his ballad of " Tarn o' Shanter," or rather, so essentially 
reconstructed it as to compose it anew. By Captain Grose it was 
printed as a sequel to his description of Alloway Kirk, being 
preceded with these remarks : — 

This church is also famous for being the place wherein the witches and warlocks 
used to hold their infernal meetings on Sabbaths, and prepare for their magical 
unctions. Here, too, they used to amuse themselves with dancing to the pipes of 
the muckle horned deil. Divers stories of these horrid rites are still current, one 
of which my worthy friend Mr. Burns has here favoured me with in verse. 

In his letter to Dr. John Moore, written from Ellisland on the 27th 
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February 1791, the Poet refers to his poem of "Tarn o* Shanter" 
having appeared in Grose's Antiquities , and encloses to his corre- 
spondent one of a dozen copies which Grose's publisher had sent him 
in acknowledgment of service. 

Captain Grose's Antiquities of Scotland commenced in the 
beginning of 1789, in numbers of four plates each, was finished 
in 1791, in two folio volumes, with 190 views and letterpress. 
Before the completion of the work, the captain proceeded to do for 
Ireland that which he had effected in relation to the two other por- 
tions of the United Kingdom. Beaching Dublin early in May 1791, 
he was accommodated in the house of Mr. Hone, and was there 
seized with an apoplectic fit, of which he died on the 12th day of 
the same month. He had only attained his fifty-second year. His 
remains were deposited in Drumcondra Churchyard, near Dublin. 

For several years subsequent to his marriage, Captain Grose 
established his residence at Canterbury. He left several sons and 
daughters ; one of the latter married Anketil Singleton, Esq., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Sandguard Fort. His son, Daniel Grose, F.S.A., 
captain B.A., was, after several campaigns in America, appointed 
in 1790 Deputy-Governor of the new settlement at Botany Bay. 



GAVIN HAMILTON. 

Two branches of the ancient house of Hamilton became united by 
the marriage, in 1611, of Gavin Hamilton of Kype, parish of 
Avondale, Lanarkshire, to Abigail, daughter of John Hamilton of 
Stanehouse, 1 in the same county. The grandson of this marriage, 
Gavin Hamilton of Kype, had baptized, on the 11th June 1708, a 
son, John.* 

1 Sheriff Court Books of Hamilton* - ' Avondale Parish Kegiater. 
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John Hamilton, who succeeded to the lands of Kype, engaged in 
legal pursuits, and was about the year 1730 appointed clerk to the 
regality of Mauchline. Removing to Mauchline, he there purchased 
the structure of the ancient castle, which he afterwards sold to 
the Earl of Loudoun, receiving a long lease of the place on a 
nominal rent. 

John Hamilton of Kype, clerk at Mauchline, married, first, in 
1732, Jacobina, daughter of John Young, merchant in Lanark, 1 who 
died 21st July 1753. Of the marriage were born five sons and. four 
daughters. Gavin, the eldest son, born on the 16th December 
1732, died in infancy. 2 John, second son, baptized 5th November 
1739, settled in Virginia. Alexander, third son, baptized 3rd 
November 1741, died unmarried. Francis, fourth son, emigrated 
to Virginia ; he married and had issue. To Gavin, second of the 
name, the fifth son, we shall refer subsequently. 

Mary, the eldest daughter, born 11th May 1734, died young;. 
Elizabeth, second daughter, died unmarried. Magdalene, third 
daughter, baptized 13th December 1747, died unmarried. Jacobina, 
fourth daughter, baptized 14th January 1750, married Patrick Reid; 
a West India merchant, resident in Ayr, and had issue. 

John Hamilton of Kype, clerk at Mauchline, married, secondly, 
21st September 1761, Barbara, fifth daughter of Thomas Murdoch of 
Cumloden, with issue two sons and two daughters. Thomas, the 
elder son, born 9th August 1762, died young. William, the 
younger son, was baptized 21st December 1769. Educated under 
the care of Mr. John Tait of Harvieston, husband of his deceased 
maternal aunt, Charlotte Murdoch, he in 1793 was admitted a 
Writer to the Signet ; he died at an early age. To his brother, 

1 " 1732, April 2. — Compeared John Hamil- irregular marriage, owned their adherence, and 

ton, Clerk in Mauchline, and Jacobina Young, were rebuked for their irregularity." — Mauch- 

daughter to the deceast John Young, merchant line Parish Register, 

in Lanrick, and produced certificates of their • Mauchline Register of Deaths. 
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Gavin Hamilton, who had not seen him for several years, he was 
by the Poet, in a letter written at Stirling on the 28th August 
1787, described in these words : — 

Your brother is as tall as you are, but slender rather than otherwise ; and 
I have the satisfaction to inform you that he is getting the better of those 
consumptive symptoms, which I suppose you know were threatening him. 
His make, and particularly his manner, resemble you, but he will have a still 
finer face (I put in the word " still * to please Mrs. Hamilton). Good sense, 
modesty, and, at the same time, a just idea of that respect that man owes to 
man, and has a right in his turn to exact, are striking features in his character ; 
and, what with me is the Alpha and Omega, he has a heart that might adorn 
the breast of a poet ! 

Of the two daughters born to John Hamilton by his second 
marriage, Charlotte is the subject of a separate memoir. Grizel, 
commonly called Grace, the younger daughter, was baptized 
5th February 1767, and died young. In her twenty-first year she 
is described by the Poet in these words : " Grace has a good figure, 
a look of health and cheerfulness, but nothing else remarkable in her 
person. ... She is reserved at first ; but as we grew better 
acquainted, I was delighted with the native frankness of her manner, 
and the sterling sense of her observation." 

Gavin Hamilton, fifth son of John Hamilton of Kype by his 
first wife, Jacobina Young, was baptized at Mauchline on the 
20th November 1751. 1 On completing his education at school he 
entered his father's office, but early accepted employment on his 
own account. The heritors of the parish met annually to provide for 
parochial expenses, and at their meeting in 1771 it was determined, 
on a representation of the kirk-session, to adopt measures for the 
suppression of public begging. With this view the heritors resolved 
to discontinue the bestowal of alms on travelling mendicants, but, 

1 Mauchline Baptismal Register. 
VOL. I. 2 L 
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in order to relieve the necessities of the indigent, agreed to assess 
themselves specially. That assessment, or " stent," was fixed at one 
penny per pound of the valued rent, and the sum raised was to be 
entrusted for distribution to the minister and elders, who were 
directed to " call a meeting of the heritors in the month of October 
annually, and lay before them a state of the application of the stent 
and of the other poor's funds of the parish/' On the 2nd of November 
1775 Mr. Gavin Hamilton was by the heritors appointed collector of 
stent, with this instruction, that " as soon as the money is collected, 
to pay it over to Mr. Auld." l At the meeting of the kirk-session 
held on the 4th of November 1777 the following complaint was 
minuted for submission, along with the state of poor's funds, to 
the heritors : — 

The session are sorry to complain of Mr. Hamilton, collector, for his 
negligence in not collecting, or in retaining in his hand, the sum of £6, 2s. 6£d. 
for the space of one year and an half after it was payable, part of which 
belongs to the poor, and this neglect he has continued in notwithstanding that 
the meeting of heritors on the 4th February 1777 ordered that a clearance should 
be forthwith made by the collector of the stents due at Whitsunday 1776, 
either by payment or by giving up an account of outstanding debts, as appears 
from their minute. . . . For these reasons the session crave and expect that 
the heritors will be pleased to order the present collector to pay immediately the 
arrears of the stents appointed November 1775, and also to pay before 
Christmas the whole stent appointed November 1776. And to prevent further 
trouble and complaints, the kirk treasurer, in concurrence with the session, 
offers to collect any new stent that shall be appointed. 

At the annual stent meeting, held on the 5th of November 
1778, for reporting on the poor's money, the kirk -session 



1 Mr. Auld was the parish minister. The time formed also the record of the extended 
Information conveyed in the text is obtained minutes of the kirk-session relative to the poor, 
from the heritors* minute-book, which at this 
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returned to the subject: Their minute of that date contains the 
following : — 

The stent of year 1776 is not yet cleared, and near the one half of stent 
1777 is still due, and the whole of the stent payable at Whitsunday last ia 
unpaid, amounting to more than £30 sterling, while the session have paid 
already about twelve shillings sterling as interest of money borrowed to supply 
the immediate demands of the poor. 

- This complaint by the kirk - session was again renewed the 
following year, whereupon the heritors, without passing judg- 
ment on Mr. Hamilton's administration, appointed as their collector 
the treasurer of the complainers. Their deliverance bore that 
" they appoint the kirk treasurer of the kirk-session of Mauchline 
to uplift the said stent for the ensuing year, and so soon as the 
money is collected, to pay it over to Mr. Auld or the session, and 
to pursue such as refuse to pay for obtaining payment according to 
justice." The kirk-session's treasurer was Mr. Andrew Noble, 
who was also session - clerk and parochial schoolmaster. Mr. 
Noble's appointment to a responsible office at this stage of his 
career cannot be passed over without comment. In 1772 this 
individual had, by a woman in the parish, been publicly named as 
the father of her illegitimate child ; and although, on a trial before 
the presbytery, he was judicially assoilzied, three lay members of 
the kirk-session had emphatically protested against the judgment, 
two of the members, in the strong assertion of their protest, 
retiring from the exercise of their functions. And in other respects 
Mr. Noble's character was not in keeping with his parochial 
position. Though abundantly aware of his reputation, Mr. Auld 
stoutly upheld his cause, and refused to credit aught to his 
disadvantage, until at length the increasing perversity of his . 
prot£g£ compelled an investigation. In their minutes of the 3rd 
December 1781, it is recorded that " the clerk's affair " was taken into 
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consideration, and that " Mr. Noble, who was present, acknowledged 
his sin and offence against God, as well as the session, and declares 
his resolution to behave as it becometh in all time coming." At the 
^ame meeting the kirk-session appointed "a committee of their 
number to look into the books and accounts belonging to the session, 
and to get a settlement and clearance in affairs before the end of 
January." As Mr. Noble was the official chronicler of these 
proceedings, we may not expect any minute record of trans- 
actions inimical to his own reputation. But we find long after- 
wards, namely, in the record of proceedings on the 14th January 
1792, that Noble and the kirk-session were litigants in the 
Court of Session, and that the Court gave judgment in Noble's 
favour. 1 

Subsequent to the resignation of the two protesting elders who 
had steadily refused to acknowledge that the Presbytery had 
righteously adjudicated in the indictment against Mr. Noble, Mr. 
Auld, who zealously upheld his cause, was in the kirk-session an 
absolute dictator. Every motion and ordinance was inspired and 
prompted by him, and the recorded proceedings were framed on his 
dictation. There were two ecclesiastical parties, the Old Light and 
the New. Mr. Auld was a rigorous upholder of the former, and to 
the latter Mr, Hamilton had somewhat conspicuously attached 
himself. And herein we have a solution of proceedings which 
would be otherwise inexplicable. 

By the kirk-session and by the heritors a collector of stent had 
been appointed, on Mr. Auld's own nomination, as one who held his 
own ecclesiastical views, and was otherwise perfectly in his confidence. 
And if this appointment was sufficient to relieve Mr. Auld and his 
elders of all anxiety on the score of future financial shortcomings, 
they might have been satisfied that, as the heritors by whom the 

1 See Memoir of Rev. William Auld, supra. 
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stent was contributed had refused, after repeated applications, to so 
much as refer to the sum of £6, 2s. 6£d. which they alleged the 
former collector had irregularly retained, they in that matter had 
fulfilled their personal and official obligations. Not so, however. 
As one who held New Light opinions, the opportunity of stigma- 
tizing Mr. Hamilton as a financial defaulter — a robber of the poor — 
was to be resolutely persisted in. So, on the 3rd December 1778, 
when the kirk-session first assembled after the heritors' meeting in 
November, they, under Mr. Auld's direction, instructed a committee 
" to represent to Mr. Hamilton, late collector of the poor's stent, the 
hardship the poor are in for want of monthly supply, and to insist 
that some part at least of the said money, due at Whitsunday last, 
shall be paid to the session before their next monthly meeting in 
January next." 

To the demand of the sessional committee Mr. Hamilton 
remained as silent as had the heritors to the charges which by the 
kirk-session were insisted against him. Mr. Auld determined on a 
new course. At his instance, on the 4th March 1779, his subservient 
elders took a more resolute step. Their minute of that date thus 
proceeds : — 

This day the session were obliged to stop any further disbursements, until 
Mr. Hamilton, collector of the stent, shall pay up the arrears in his hand, 
and the former committee, namely, James Lammie, William Fisher, and John 
Sillar, are appointed anew to apply to him immediately for the above 
purpose. 

Strictly evangelical in doctrine, and of irreproachable manners, 
Mr. Auld had not in his religious discipleship learned that charity 
which thinketh no eyil. When, in 1745, he had given wide circula- 
tion to a report prejudicial to a ministerial neighbour, he had refused 
to withdraw it when his brethren were satisfied as to its falsity, and 
had even dragged the slander within the doors of the General 
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Assembly. 1 And now, at the advanced age of seventy, he Was 
not unwilling to blast the reputation of one more than forty years 
his junior, inasmuch as his views were moderate, while his own were 
evangelical. His sessional resolution of the 4th March was singularly 
adroit. By a stoppage of the parochial distribution on the ground 
that the needful funds were fraudulently retained by Mr. Hamilton, 
he secured a rumour inimical to his fair fame ; while on the other hand, 
had Mr. Hamilton, to avoid further molestation, made payment of 
the amount claimed, he would have enabled the kirk-session to 
publish to his disadvantage that he had been forced to disgorge 
money which belonged to the poor. 

At the expiry of a year hostilities were renewed, since, on the 
23rd March 1780, the kirk-session " ordered James Lammie to speak 
to Mr. Hamilton, and get accounts settled for stent for the years 
1776, 1777, and 1778." As Mr. Hamilton was immovable, the 
kirk-session seemed finally to have abandoned their pursuit. But 
they resumed three years afterwards by re-invoking the aid of 
the heritors. The minute of the heritors' meeting, held on the 9th 
January 1783, proceeds thus : — 

And, whereas there are some arrears in Mr. Hamilton's hands, or in the 
heritors' hands during these years in which he was collector, Mr. Hamilton is 
desired and appointed anew to uplift the arrears of these years, or to give a list 
of those that are deficient, that the said Andrew Noble may uplift the same. 

To the heritors' request, in supplying a list of defaulters, Mr. 

Hamilton duly attended, with the result that one half of the alleged 

deficiency was secured. Still unsatisfied, the kirk-session resolved 

to hold Mr. Hamilton responsible for the entire amount. Their 

minute of the 20th May 1783 is in these terms : — 

The session taking under consideration the arrears of the stent for the poor, 
and finding that there is the sum of £3, 8s. 3f d. in the hands of Mr. Hamilton, 

1 See Memoir of Rev. William Auld, supra. 
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collector of said stent, not yet accounted for, and in regard that it may justly 
be expected from the session that they faithfully execute their office with 
respect to the poor's funds, especially at a time when the poor are so numerous 
and their necessities so great. In order, therefore, to recover the said sum of 
£3, 8s. 3Jd. they appoint two of their number, viz., James Lamniie and John 
Sillar, to take the first opportunity of speaking to Mr. Hamilton, in order to get 
payment of the same. And the session expect that they will report their 
diligence soon. 

On the 19th of June the delegates reported that they had dis- 
charged their office. They " had spoken to Mr. Hamilton, and he 
had replied that he has none of the poor's money in his hands." 
Having considered their report, the kirk-session — 

appointed their clerk to write a letter containing the extract of the 
session minutes, and signifying their desire to have an account from him 
[Hamilton] of the said stent outstanding, with the names of the heritors that 
have not paid their proportion, and beg his answer in the space of two weeks, 
as they wish much to end the matter amicably, but if this is not done 
their duty as administrators of the poor will oblige them to apply to law for 
justice. 

Legal proceedings actually ensued ; these are referred to in the 
following minute, dated 20th July 1784 : — 

The session are sorry to observe that, notwithstanding the present necessities 
of the poor, Mr. Gavin Hamilton still refuses to settle his accounts with the 
session as collector of poor's stent for the years 1776, 1777, and 1778, when he 
was not only spoke to by several committees appointed by the session to Day in 
the arrears of these years, amounting to betwixt six and seven pounds sterling, 
but also was summoned before the justices at Kilmarnock and before a com- 
mittee at Machline. Nevertheless he still delays or refuses to settle said accounts. 
Likewise the said Gavin Hamilton has delayed for five or six years to make out 
a disposition to John Mitchell of Friendlesshead of the lands of Braefoot, sold 
to the said Mitchell by the session for behoof of the poor, whereby the poor 
still want the principal and interest of said purchase, amounting to about eight 
pounds sterling. 
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In reference to the latter incident referred to in the minute, we 
find that in the midst of the session's greatest activities against 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Mitchell of Friendlesshead "appeared before 
them on the 17th February 1780, and made promise that if his 
right to Braefoot was " made out against this day eight days, " he 
would pay in the whole of the seven pounds due by him, with rent 
or interest." The minute proceeds : " Mr. Hamilton was accordingly 
instructed to expedite the conveyance. " But Mr. Hamilton had 
already been removed from his office or agency, at the instance 
of those who now called themselves his clients. And, if Mitchell 
acquired a portion of land from the kirk-session at the time that 
Hamilton acted on their behalf, he was not legally entitled to 
refuse payment of any portion of the purchase-money prior to 
receiving a conveyance, the granting of which was contingent on 
the price having actually been paid. 

According to the minute of the 20th July 1784, Mr. Hamilton 
still delayed payment of his alleged debt, though, for its recovery, 
he had " been summoned before the justices at Kilmarnock and before 
a committee at Machline." What of the judgment ? Had decree for 
payment been obtained, it may reasonably be assumed that the kirk- 
session would have proceeded to enforce payment. Their minutes 
bear no evidence of such enforcement ; nor are the terms of judg- 
ment quoted. But the kirk-session was inexorable. 

In order to regulate the communion roll, it was the session's 
ordinary practice to meet on an evening during the week prior to 
the Sunday which preceded that of the day of communion. And 
when, at that meeting, it was found that any members of the church 
were neglectful of ordinances, or otherwise liable to censure, they 
were by the minister reminded of duty, or otherwise fraternally 
dealt with. In the year 1784, Sunday the 15th of August was fixed 
on as the day of communion, and, according to the wonted custom, 
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the kirk-session should have proceeded to examine the communion 
roll, with a view to giving censures on one of the week-days prior 
to Sunday the 8th inst. But on this occasion the usual practice was 
departed from, and in a particular connexion. The session had 
occupied their chief attention with the affairs of Gavin Hamilton on 
the 20th of July, and they re-assembled after an interval of two 
days — namely, on the 22nd of July, when they passed the 
following minute : — 

In revising the parish roll, before the communion, it was observed that some 
persons in the parish are ordinary communicants, who habitually neglect to 
attend upon God's ordinances, even when in perfect good health. The session 
think it their duty to warn and caution such persons against the sin of pro- 
faning the Sabbath, and contemptuous neglect of Divine ordinances, and at the 
same time would exhort them, while they continue such, to beware of a 
presumptuous approach to the table of the Lord ; and that this may be 
conveyed in the most private and inoffensive way, they order their clerk to send 
an extract of this minute so that such persons be spoken to in a private and 
friendly manner. In the meantime the session leave to the consciences of such 
persons to judge for themselves of the propriety of coming to the Lord's table 
on the ensuing occasion or not. 

That in the midst of secular strife, persistently maintained, Mr. 

Auld and his elders should have proceeded to solemnly revise their 

communion roll, and on this occasion nearly two weeks earlier than 

the period allowed usually to elapse between the day of revision and 

the administration of the ordinance, would have been creditable to 

their temper and Christian serenity. And their minute of the 22nd 

July is in its phraseology mild and placable. They resolved to 

approach those who habitually neglected ordinances " in the most 

private and inoffensive way ; " also that " they be spoken to in a 

private and friendly manner ; " while they left such persons to exercise 

themselves conscientiously as to the propriety of coming to the 

Lord's table or not. 

vol i. 2 m 
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Under a fair exterior, there was strong aversion. In the 
" brulie," * or scroll minutes which have been preserved, we have 
the original minute as dictated to the clerk, with alterations made 
upon it in Mr. Auld's handwriting. Inclusive of erasures and 
interlineations, the document proceeds thus : — 

In revising the parish roll before the communion, it was observed 

ordinary 
that some persons in this parish are ttsaal communicants who habitually 

even when in perfect good health. See below (o) 
neglect to attend upon God's ordinances, notwithstanding that they 
x and that this may be are in p e rfect h e alth ax&eng 

conveyed in the most private which p e roono Mf. Gavin Hamilton 
and inoffensive way they order was aafiaed, with respect to 
their clerk to send an extract which persons it is the opinion 
of this minute or that such per- of the Session that their Clerk 
sons be spoken to in a private shall be ord e r e d £e sead an 
and friendly manner. In the extract of this minut e to meh 
mean time the Session leave p e rsons as app e ar te &es& fce be 

it to the consciences of such guilty in this way l e aving it te 

persons thems e lv e s to judge th e ms e lv es to come to the Lord's 

for themselves of the propriety table on the ensuing occasion 
of coming to the Lord's Table as they please themselves judge proper 
on the ensuing occasion or not It is the unanimous deed of the 

session 

(o) The session think it their duty to warn and caution such persons 
that the sin of profaning the Sabbath and contemptuous neglect of divine 
ordinances & at the same time would exhort them while they continue 
such to beware of a presumptuous & hypocritical approach to the table 
of the Lord See above x 



1 The word " brulie " seems clearly to be derived from the French word brouillon, signifying 
a scroll or first draught of a document. 
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The meeting on the 22nd of July was of a preliminary character ; 
for we find that on Tuesday the 3rd August " prayers were made," 
and Mr. Gavin Hamilton, with several other persons, were named 
as liable to censure. In the list Mr. Hamilton is first mentioned ; 
but his name is afterwards deleted, yet not so carefully as to render 
it undistinguishable. 

These proceedings were somewhat formidable — inasmuch as 
exclusion from Church membership would have proved more than 
inconvenient, while, as Mr. Hamilton well knew, the kirk-session 
might, in the ordinary periodical revision of their communion roll, 
also in the exercise of discipline, claim and establish an unassail- 
able privilege. And had the aged incumbent been enabled to 
restrain his impetuosity until the ordinary period of revising the 
roll, Mr. Hamilton would have been powerless. But Mr. Hamilton 
at length succeeded in obtaining access to " the brulie minutes " 
of the 22nd July by privately negotiating with Mr. Noble, the 
custodier of the registers. 

As Mr. Hamilton came to an absolute knowledge of the course 
latterly pursued by the kirk-session in attempting his ecclesiastical 
degradation, he ceased to exercise that dignified forbearance which 
had characterized him hitherto. On the 13th of November he, in a 
letter to the kirk-session, used these words : — 

You must be conscious to yourselves that the manner in which you have 
recorded my character in your minutes of the 22nd July and 3rd August did 
not proceed from any good cause or foundation, but from private pique and 
ill-nature. 

Assembling on the 18th November, the kirk-session continued 
their policy of aggression. Charging him with the use of expressions 
which were "highly calumnious and injurious to their character," 
they ordered Mr. Hamilton "to compear before them on Sabbath 
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come eight days, reserving to themselves liberty to bring their 
complaint before the Presbytery of Ayr and the Commissary of 
Glasgow, if they should see cause." Menaced with an action for 
libel in the civil courts, and summoned by his pursuers to plead at 
their own tribunal, a citation which might not be disregarded 
without involving a charge of contumacy, with excommunication 
as its sequel, Mr. Hamilton presented a complaint to the Presbytery 
of Ayr. Respecting that complaint, the Presbytery, at their meet- 
ing on the 24th November, made the following deliverance : — 

A petition and complaint from Gavin Hamilton in Machline against the 
kirk-session of Machline was laid before the Presbytery and read. The 
Presbytery appoint a copy of said petition to be given to the session of 
Machline, and their answers to be laid before the Presbytery at their next 
meeting, and appoint a copy of the answers to be lodged in the hands of the 
clerk ten days before said meeting, and the petitioner is allowed to see these 
answers and to reply if he finds it necessary. 

Permitted heretofore to prosecute his hostilities unopposed, Mr. 
Auld was considerably disconcerted by Mr. Hamilton's appeal, more 
especially that he was fully aware that his procedure in dealing 
with Mr. Hamilton in the matter of the communion must, by the 
superior court, be resolutely condemned. At a meeting of session 
held on the 3rd of December he emphatically censured Mr. Noble 
for making Mr. Hamilton acquainted with their secret business 
enacted on the 22nd July and 3rd of August, and gave him to under- 
stand that a repetition of his offence would be attended with dismissal. 
As to Mr. Hamilton himself, he proposed to relinquish hostilities, 
all controversies between them being referred to two neutral persons. 
On receiving this overture, Mr. Hamilton rejected it, but he pro- 
posed another mode of adjustment, which the session, at a meetinc 
held on the 23rd December, refused, without recording its terms. 

In receiving Mr. Hamilton's statement of complaint, the Presby- 
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tery adopted the usual course of serving it upon the parties com- 
plained against, with a view of obtaining thfeir explanation or defence. 
By the kirk-session the subject was taken up on the 20th January 1785, 
when, at Mr. Auld's instance, they framed the following minute : — 

The session being credibly informed that at last meeting of Presbytery, 24th 
November 1784, there was a long complaint, consisting of near twenty pages in 
folio and signed Gavin Hamilton, tabled and pled against them when absent, 
when they were not only unprepared but unwarned, unci ted, uncalled. The session 
are further informed that the foresaid complaint relates to a minute in their 
book appointing a private admonition to some persons before giving them tokens 
to the Holy Sacrament The session will remember that the foresaid admoni- 
tion was executed and the persons admonished entered no protest nor appeal 
but took the sacrament as other communicants, and hence there was just ground 
to conclude that this affair was finally discussed and ended on both sides. 
Nevertheless to the great surprise of the session it was some time ago told 
them that one of the persons whom they had privately admonished had stole a 
march upon them, and had entered a complaint against them to the Reverend 
Presbytery in their absence, even three or four months after the matter com- 
plained of happened, and was legally ended. The kirk-session think themselves 
grossly injured by the complaint, and are sorry to add, aggrieved also by the 
proceedings of the Reverend Presbytery at their last meeting, in allowing the 
foresaid complaint to be read and pled against them, wherein not only the 
session in general is abused, but the names of many respectable members 
inserted and their characters in a clandestine way are slandered behind their 
backs. The kirk-session therefore do hereby appoint their Moderator to com- 
plain in their name to the Reverend Presbytery at their next meeting, and to 
crave that justice and redress which are due to an absent party secretly and 
unjustly attacked at their bar. The session also empower and commission their 
said Moderator to protest against any further procedure against them in their 
absence, and if need be to appeal and complain to the very Reverend Synod at 
their next meeting, especially as there are several processes l just now in depend- 
ence at the instance of the session against the said complainer, which will by and 
by be ripe for discussion, particularly his continued neglect of divine ordinances. 

1 One of these processes had been raised four days before, and evidently with a view to meet 
the exigencies of the case. 
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This commission and mandate is appointed to be signed not only by the minister 
as Moderator but also by three or four of the elders in name of the session. 

[Here follows a blank of about three lines.] * 

The session are sorry to observe that their admonition of the 22nd July, 
administered before giving a token to the Holy Sacrament, has not had its 
wished-for effect. That Mr Gavin Hamilton, writer, still continues to neglect 
divine ordinances, particularly they observe that the said Gavin Hamilton has 
been absent from church two Sabbath days in December, and three Sabbath 
days in January together. That on the third Sabbath of January, he set out on 
his journey to Carrick, though advised and admonished against it by the 
minister. They are also informed that the said Gavin Hamilton habitually, 
if not totally neglects the worship of God in his family. The session think it 
their duty to inquire into these things by summonding the said Gavin Hamilton, 
and by examining witnesses, if necessary. Therefore the session order their 
officer to cite the said Gavin Hamilton to compear before them upon Sabbath 
the 30th January current, immediately after dismissing the congregation, to 
answer at the instance of the said session for his neglect of divine ordinances. 
Further the officer is ordered to summond for the second time the said Gavin 
Hamilton to compear before the session to answer at their instance for an offensive 
and Injurious letter written and signed by Gavin Hamilton, dated 13th Novem- 
ber last, and addressed to the kirk-session of Mauchline, time and place above. 

A short note of charges to be given to Mr. Hamilton upon his compearance : — 

1. Unnecessary absences from church two Sabbaths in December and three 

Sabbaths in January together. 

2. Setting out on a journey to Carrick on the third Sabbath of January. 

3. Habitual if not total neglect of family worship. 

4. Abusive letter to session dated 13th November 1784. 

Witnesses for proving the above are : — 
Jambs Wyllib, Sorn. 
Agnes Cameron, New Street. 
Mart Vallance, Cumnock. 
Flora Weir, Woodend. 

Janet Caldwell, Maybole, late servant to Mr. Hamilton. 
Hugh Stirling, Helen Herries, and Jean Rbnnib, present servants. 

1 The document sent to the Presbytery is subscribed by William Anld, minister ; James Lammie, 
William Fisher, James Smith, John Sillar,and Hugh Aiid, elders ; and Andrew Noble, session-clerk. 
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The Presbytery met on the 26th of January, when Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton appeared in support of his complaint, accompanied by 
Mr. Aiken, writer in Ayr, as his agent. But as Mr. Auld and Mr. 
William Fisher were the only representatives of the respondents, the 
Presbytery expressed their dissatisfaction that all the members of 
session had not appeared. After both parties had been heard at 
great length, the Court resolved to pronounce judgment, but this 
resolution was opposed by Mr. Auld, who formally appealed to the 
Synod. His appeal, with corresponding action on the part of the 
complainers, is thus entered in the Presbytery minute : — 

In pursuance whereof he [Mr. Auld] protests against the complainer Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton reading and pleading a long complaint against the kirk-session 
of Machline at the last meeting of Presbytery ; and likewise he is sorry to say 
he is obliged to protest against the Reverend Presbytery for allowing such a 
complaint to be read and pled against an inferior court behind their backs when 
it was not possible for them to know or to be present to defend themselves. He 
likewise does protest against any further procedure in this matter until the 
kirk-session of Machline shall be legally sisted at the bar of their superiors, 
and craves liberty to appeal and complain to the Very Reverend the Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr at their next meeting at Glasgow : In respect of all which he 
hopes for redress, particularly with regard to himself, who was charged by the 
complainer at the bar of the Presbytery as a minister in a matter which fell 
under the cognizance and discussion of the Reverend Presbytery. Upon all 
which he took instruments in the clerk's hands, and promised to give in his 
reasons in due time. 

The Presbytery appoint the following members to draw up answers to Mr. 
Auld's reasons of protest to be given in at the bar of the Reverend Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayr at their next meeting — the Moderator, Dr. David Shaw, Mr. 
Wright, and Mr. M'Gill. 

To which protest and appeal taken by Mr. Auld in the name of the kirk- 
session of Machline, Mr. Gavin Hamilton, whose name is introduced into it, 
answers that if it has any meaning at all it is on account of the supposed absence 
of the kirk-session from the bar of the Reverend Presbytery, and an alleged, 
ignorance on their part of the proceedings of the Presbytery at their last meet- 
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ing, and of the petition and complaint against them by Mr. Hamilton. In 
answer to which, and that every court before whom this cause may come, may 
see the fallacy of the grounds of that protest and appeal, he herewith produces 
a letter from the Eev. Mr. Auld of the 26th of November last, wrote and signed 
1 by Mr. Auld, wherein it is evidently implied that both he and his kirk-scssion 
were most intimately acquainted with the proceedings carried on at the Presby- 
tery against them : And further, he produces an extract minute of said kirk- 
session, of date 3rd of December last, wherein the very cause of complaint 
seems to have been taken under their consideration, and which extract minutes 
were covered by a letter from Mr. Auld of the 4th of December, also produced. 
From all which it is evident that the non-attendance, supposed ignorance, and 
declining to give answer by that kirk-session to the complaint of Mr. Hamilton 
in terms of the sentence and orders of the Reverend Presbytery are fabricated 
and groundless. And therefore this Reverend Presbytery ought, as they have 
already done, to consider them as blameable for the neglect of that order ; and 
further that the Presbytery should proceed in this cause, the kirk-session being 
legally present, which they undoubtedly are by their mandate referred to by Mr. 
Auld, by his being present, and William Fisher, one of their* number, by his 
being present, and therefore takes instruments in the clerk's hands. 

The Presbytery's minute proceeds : — 

Parties being removed, the Presbytery then proceeded to give their sentence 
in this affair, when after reasoning at great length, they appointed the minutes 
of the kirk-session of Machline, dated 22nd July and 3rd of August last, 
respecting Mr. Gavin Hamilton to be erased from their records, and that the 
session of Machline produce an extract of their obedience to this appointment 
to this Presbytery at their next meeting. Parties being called and the above 
sentence intimated to them, Mr. Gavin Hamilton acquiesced in the same and 
thereupon took instruments in the clerk's hands and craved extracts. 

The kirk-session of Mauchline met on the 30th January, when 
Mr. Hamilton presented an appearance. According to the minute, 
he " admitted the truth of the charges, but did not consider them 
crimes of such a nature as to justify the procedure of the session." 
He then craved judgment. Declining the request, the session 
resolved to " delay till Thursday next, or any day thereafter that 
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may suit Mr. Hamilton." Mr. Hamilton now produced an extract 
of the Presbytery's deliverance, instructing the members to obli- 
terate from their registers the minutes relating to him of the 22nd 
July and 3rd August. This the session declined to do, on the 
ground that the Presbytery's deliverance had been passed in face 
of an appeal to the Synod. 

At the hands of Mr. Auld and his elders Mr. Hamilton had 
suffered too keenly to hastily depart from his vantage-ground. A 
letter from him, read to their meeting held on the 3rd of March, 
contained these words : — 

Desiring you in the most strenuous manner to give judgment, and transmit 
to me this evening an extract of your sentence upon the many and heavy 
charges you brought against me before your court, I can see no reason for the 
delay. Do not make an excuse upon a pretence of expecting that I am again to 
wait on you upon this subject. If I do, it shall be for another purpose than 
asking your sentence. I am determined to have an end and a check put to the 
disgraceful manner you have for some time past treated me. 

Aware that his person was safe, and that his procedure in session 
was privileged, Mr. Auld was by Mr. Hamilton's threats wholly 
unmoved. At his instance the kirk-session resolved that " Mr. 
Hamilton be rebuked in their presence, and also admonished for his 
frequent and habitual neglect of the public ordinances, for setting out 
on a journey on the Lord's day, and for his habitual or rather total 
neglect of family worship." And with respect to his letter, they 
determined that " unless some satisfying acknowledgment be made, 
to seek proper redress afterwards." 

By the practice of Scottish ecclesiastical law, the judgment of a 

Church court remains in force, unless appealed against within a 

period of days. Accordingly, Mr. Hamilton presented himself at a 

meeting of session, held on Tuesday the 13th March, at the close of 

divine service. As a first step he asked the members whether they 
vol. i. 2 N 
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adhered to the sentence pronounced against him at their former 
meeting, when he was informed by the Moderator that " he had no 
right to put such questions," He next craved that " the charges so 
wantonly and groundlessly brought against him " might be erased. 
This " demand," proceeds the minute, " being considered by the 
session, they — viz. the Moderator, James Lammie, John Sillar, and 
Thomas Guthrie — refused to erase their minutes or alter their sen- 
tence." l Mr. Hamilton now read what is described as a lengthened 
document of Reasons of Protest and Appeal to the Presbytery, which 
he desired might be recorded, but the application was refused. 

On the 30th of March the Presbytery reassembled, when Mr. 
Hamilton's complaint was further considered. The Presbytery 
minute is as follows : — 

Upon reading over the minute of last Presbytery relative to the affair of 
Mr. Hamilton against the kirk-seesion of Machline, Mr. Auld's Reasons of 
Appeal were produced by the clerk, which he had neglected to communicate to 
the committee appointed at last meeting to draw up answers to these Reasons, to 
be given in at the bar of the Very Reverend the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr at 
their next meeting, which neglect the Presbytery disapprove of, and order their 
clerk to be more attentive for the time to come. Mr. M'Denneit 1 is added 
to the committee. 

Eodeni die. — The minutes of the forenoon sederunt being read, the Presby- 
tery proceeded to consider further the affair of Mr. Gavin Hamilton against the 
kirk-session of Machline, when the said session was called but compeared not. 
Mr. Auld, being present, was asked whether the said session had obtempered the 
order of the Presbytery at their last meeting, to which he made answer that, in 
so far as is consistent with the appeal he had formally taken in the name of the 
kirk-session of Machline, the fact he declares to be that the minute of the 3rd 
of August last, wherein some names were jotted down which, upon coming to 



1 The name of Hugh Aird does not appear among those who pronounced, thia judgment ; 
whether he had retired from the meeting or declined to vote is not stated. 
8 The Rev, John M'Denneit, minister of Strai ton. 
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the knowledge of the kirk-session, were judicially ordered to be erased, and 
the clerk rebuked for giving an extract of these names ; and this was done some 
time before the appointment of the Reverend Presbytery to erase said minute ; 
but that the minute of the 22nd of July last is not erased. The Presbytery, 
finding that the kirk-session of Machline have not compeared, nor obeyed the 
appointment of last Presbytery, they therefore consider the kirk-session of 
Machline as having done wrong, but delay giving a final sentence on their 
conduct till the next meeting of Presbytery, when the said session are appointed 
to be present, and to bring with them all their records relative to this affair. 

Again had Mr. Auld recourse to protestation. The Presbytery 
minute proceeds : — 

Against which sentence of the Presbytery Mr. Auld, in his own name, and 
in the name of the kirk-session of Machline, and of all who shall adhere to him, 
protests and appeals to the Very Reverend the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr at their 
next meeting for redress ; and that for the following reason among others, that 
there was an appeal formally taken against the procedure of the Presbytery in 
this affair, until the kirk-session of Machline be legally cited at their bar, and 
which appeal is at this very day in full force ; and thereupon takes instruments 
in the clerk's hands, and promises to give in his Reasons of Protest, if he chooses, 
in due time, and craves extracts. The Presbytery appoint the following mem- 
bers to draw up answers to Mr. Auld's Reasons of Protest to be given in at the 
bar of the Very Reverend the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr at their next meeting, 
— viz. Dr. Dalrymple, their Moderator, Dr. Shaw, Mr. M'Dermeit, Mr. M'Gill, 
Mr. Wright, and Mr. M'Quhae. 

Having disposed of the case in relation to the erasures, the 
Presbytery next proceeded to consider the complaint of Mr. 
Hamilton in regard to the sentence to which Mr. Auld and his 
elders had recently subjected him. The Presbytery's minute is in 
these terms : — 

Compeared Mr. Gavin Hamilton in Machline for himself and Mr. Aiken, 
writer in Ayr, as his agent, complaining of a sentence passed against said Mr. 
Hamilton by the kirk-session of Machline. Compeared also Mr. Auld for and 
in name of the said kirk-session. Mr. Aiken, as agent for the complainer, 
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produced extract papers from the minutes of the session of Machline relative to 
this affair, viz., extract minute of date the 30th of January last ; another of date 
the 20th and 30th of January last ; another extract dated the 3rd of March, 
and another of the 30th of March last; together with a paper entitled, 
44 Answers hy Gavin Hamilton to the Sentence of the Kirk-session, with his 
Protest and Appeal therefrom : " all which were read. On the other hand, 
Mr. Auld, in the name of the kirk-session of Machline, produced extract minutes 
of said session, relating to Mr. G. Hamilton, together with a paper entitled, 
" Replies by the Kirk-session of Machline to Answers given by Mr. Hamilton to 
the Sentence of said Session : " all which were likewise read. 

Thereafter parties were heard at great length vivd voce, and were then 
removed. Whereupon the Presbytery proceeded to consider this affair, when 
they unanimously agreed to delay giving sentence in said cause till next meeting 
of Presbytery, and in the meantime they appoint the following members as a 
committee to meet with the kirk-session of Machline and Mr. Gavin Hamilton, 
upon Monday next at twelve o'clock noon, viz. Dr. Wodrow, Dr. Shaw, 
Mr. Connell, Mr. Moody, Mr. M'Quhae, Mr. Miller, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. H. 
Young, and Mr. Peebles, in order to take the whole of this affair into their 
consideration, for the purpose of bringing about, if possible, an amicable 
accommodation between the parties, in hope of superseding the necessity of 
taking up this cause at next meeting of Presbytery, and said committee then 
to report their diligence therein. 

The appointed conference was held at Mauchline on Monday the 
4 th April, with a result which is set forth in the Presbytery minute 
of 3rd May, thus : — 

The report of the committee appointed to meet at Machline was called for 
and given in and read, the tenor whereof follows : — " At Machline, 4th April 
1785. After prayer by Dr. Wodrow, — Sedr., Dr. Wodrow, Dr. Shaw, Mr. 
Connell, Mr. Moody, Mr. M'Quhae, Mr. Miller, and Mr. Peebles, members of 
a committee of Presbytery appointed to meet here this day. Dr. Wodrow was 
chosen Moderator, and Mr. Peebles Clerk. The minute of Presbytery appoint- 
ing this committee was read. Compeared Mr. Auld, minister, and James 
Lammie, elder, for the kirk -session of Machline. Compeared also Mr. Gavin 
Hamilton, writer there. The committee having heard parties at great length 
as to some irregularities in Mr. Hamilton's conduct, alleged by the kirk-session 
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of Machline, relating to his attendance on public ordinances, keeping up the 
worship of God in his family, and unnecessarily riding upon a Sunday, 
unanimously agreed to accept of the declaration made by Mr. Hamilton of his 
regard for the ordinances of religion, agreed to order the whole minutes relative 
to this affair to be erased from the session records, recommended to Mr. Hamilton 
to avoid giving any just cause of offence for the future, and to both parties to 
live in friendship for the time to come ; and declare this affair to be now 
wholly at an end, notwithstanding any appeals that have been taken by 
Mr. Auld and the kirk-session of Machline against the decisions of the 
Presbytery. The above being intimated to the parties, they both acquiesced 
therein. Concluded with prayer. 

(Signed) " Patrick Wodrow, Moderator. 

" William Peebles, Clerk." 
The Presbytery highly approve of what the committee have done. 

At this point all differences between the kirk-session of 
Mauchline and Mr. Hamilton might have happily taken end, and 
no parochial or other chronicler would have cared to revive 
forgotten strifes. But while to the committee's proposal for peace 
Mr. Auld gave an external adhesion, there was war in his heart. The 
erasure was substantially omitted, for while, in the scroll, or " brulie " 
minutes, recent proceedings respecting Mr. Hamilton were expunged, 
the extended minutes which contained them were untouched Nor 
was this all; ere the committee's report was submitted to the 
Presbytery, hostilities against Mr. Hamilton were artfully renewed. 
On the 1st May 1785 the kirk-session resolved to demand that 
" Mr. Hamilton would return to the session his rights of Braefcot, 
which he held on the part of the session ; " and on this ground they 
on the 15th of July determined to enact against him legal 
proceedings. 

In the renewed attempt to assail his professional reputation, 
Mr. Hamilton clearly foresaw that his persecution by the parochial 
incumbent and his staff of elders was likely to continue, so long as, 
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by pursuing their annoyance in a secular direction, they gave him 
no opportunity of obtaining redress from the ecclesiastical courts. 
One mode only was open to him : he requested from his persecutors 
a certificate of character, in the hope that by their refusal he might 
bring their renewed hostilities under the notice of the Presbytery. 
But Mr. Auld was not so to be overcome. On the 17th of July 
Mr. Hamilton received from the kirk -session the following 
testimonial : " That Mr. Gavin Hamilton, bearer hereof, is at present 
free from public scandal or ground of church censure known to us, 
is, by appointment of our session, attested and extracted by the 
clerk." 

Having received the object of his crave, Mr. Hamilton might 
not complain of a refusal, while the qualifying words " at present " 
justified the consistency of the certifiers, as it also rendered their 
recommendation worse than useless. So far in this transaction the 
smart conduct of the session was entitled to a humorous approval, 
but, where Mr. Hamilton was concerned, Mr. Auld could not even 
on a single occasion suppress his bitterness. On the slip which 
contained the certificate, or in the letter which accompanied it, the 
clerk was instructed to inscribe the following memorandum : 
" The poor have already suffered in your retaining 5 shillings for 
two private baptisms of your children formerly due, both by act and 
practice. It is therefore hoped that you will pay 7/6 along with 
the other dues." 

Outwitted by Mr. Auld in the matter of the testimonial, Mr. 
Hamilton came to learn that the kirk-session had become amenable 
to the Presbytery by neglecting to erase their objectionable pro- 
ceedings from their minute-book. With this neglect he charged 
them in a letter produced at their meeting on the 27th October. 
They did not deny the charge, but maintained that they were 
justified through Mr. Hamilton's perversity. As a deliverance 
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they recorded that "Mr. Hamilton continued to give more and 
more offence by neglect of public ordinances, and that in dis- 
obedience to the recommendation of the Reverend Presbytery." 
Returning to the subject on the 28th of November, they passed the 
following resolution : — 

In case the Presbytery, or rather Mr. Hamilton, shall insist on the 
erasement of the minutes of session relating to his process, they give it as 
their advice to the minister to leave and refer the erasement to the Presbytery, 
and the rather because the session are not expressly appointed to erase their 
own minutes. 

But Mr. Auld and his confederates were not only determined to 
preserve the record of their recent charges against Mr. Hamilton, 
but they \ roceeded to revive against him their hostilities in respect 
of the poor rates. On the 29th December 1785 they framed the 
following minute : — 



*© 



With respect to Mr. Hamilton's accounts, the session have heard the report 
of their clerk, and find that there is owing to the session £6, 8 3f , deducting 
11/8 due to him for his pains in writing the bond concerning Braefoot during 
the years 1776, 1777, and 1778, in which he was appointed collector. And in 
regard that the session have made many applications to him for recovering the 
said sum, but all in vain, the session, therefore, propose to lay this matter 
before the heritors at their next meeting, or as soon as it can be conveniently 
done, hoping they will order payment with interest. 

As the heritors' minutes have not been preserved between the 
18th August 1783 and the year 1803, we fail to learn the precise 
result of the session's new application. And, from some unexplained 
cause, the session were quiescent during the whole of the year 1786, 
also during that part of the year 1787 which preceded the 
administration of the communion. But in view of this occasion it 
was deemed suitable to resume the hostilities. In the session's 
extended minute of the 2nd of August we have the following :— 
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The session having this day met for prayer before the sacrament, which is 
to bo dispensed in this placo upon Sabbath eight days, the twelfth current, 
prayers were made by the minister, James Lammie, William Fisher, and James 
Smith, elders. The session went over the examine roll, and find that the 
persons marked in the brulie minutes are under scandal, and may be refused 
tokens to the sacrament. . . . The session being informed that Robert 
Bryen, by order of Mr. Gavin Hamilton, writer in Mauchline, was digging 
potatoes in Mr. Hamilton's garden upon the last Lord's day, the session order 
their officer to summond the said Robert Bryen to attend the session upon 
Sabbath first. 

Bryen appeared before the session on Sunday the 5th August, 
and, in course of a rigid examination, deponed that he had, on the 
preceding Sunday, dug two rows and a half of potatoes in Mr. 
Hamilton's garden, " and at Mr. Hamilton's desire ; " he added that 
it was done to please Mr. Hamilton's children, and " the young girl, 
Mr. Hamilton's daughter, gathered them." But, as Bryen would not 
acknowledge that a proceeding which he described as " necessary to 
please the children " was " a sin," he was remanded. When the 
court reassembled on the 9th of August, Bryen was found willing 
to submit himself. The minute proceeds : " Robert Bryen of his 
own accord acknowledges his sin in digging potatoes on the Lord's 
day, and likewise his fault in the vindication he essayed to make of 
his breach of the Sabbath, and said it was a bad advice he had got." 
The framer of the minute adroitly proceeds : " But the fama of the 
breach of the Sabbath being so flagrant in the parish, therefore the 
session order their officer to give a citation to Mr. Hamilton to 
appear before the session upon Sabbath come eight days to answer 
as being alleged by Robert Bryen and others to be art and part in 
the said sin of Sabbath-breaking." The expression "and others" 
would imply that Mr. Auld had been privately cognoscing other 
witnesses in the matter of the potato-digging. 

The kirk-session met on Sunday the 19th, when, as Mr. Hamilton 
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did not appear, it was ruled that he should be summoned a second 
time. When on Sunday the 2nd of September the court again met, 
Mr. Hamilton was still absent, and the officer was instructed to 
summon him for the third time to attend upon Sabbath next. Mr. 
Hamilton's condition was one of some anxiety, seeing, if he did not 
obey the third citation, the session were legally entitled to denounce 
him for contumacy, and so to lay him under ecclesiastical censure. 
Mr. Hamilton proceeded cautiously. At their meeting on Sunday 
the 9th September, the kirk-session resolved to engross a letter 
they had received from him. It proceeded thus : — 

Machline, 8th September 1777. 

I wrote you upon the 18th ult., informing you of my having got a summonds 
before your session, and desired to know in writing your accusation against me. 
Since I have received your second and third summonds. The former I would 
have answered before last Sunday, but I was from home. The latter given me 
this day to appear to-morrow before the kirk-session, as being alleged guilty, art 
and part, with Robert Brayen, of the sin of Sabbath-breaking, by digging or 
bringing a spade to cause digg potatoes upon the Lord's day, being the last 
Sabbath of July. Upon the day mentioned I was walking with my children x 
in the forenoon, when some of them petitioned for a few new potatoes, having 
got none that season. I considered the request so very reasonable, particularly 
from those who made it, that I did not scruple to listen to their demands. 
Nor had I any idea that raising a few potatoes in a private garden would have 
given offence to any person more than pulling any other garden stuff. I called 
Robert Brayen, who was assisting in my house in the absence of my servant, to 
raise a few shaws of potatoes, and gave him a spade. He did so, without the least 
seeming reluctance or objections. I suppose this explanation of the story will 
give the satisfaction necessary. — I am, etc., G. Hamilton. 

The Members of the Kirk-session of Machline. 

1 Time effects strange revenges. One of her ninth year ; she in 1806 became the wifo 

Mr. Hamilton's children, mixed np in the of the Rev. John Tod, the successor of her 

potato affair, was his second daughter, then in father's persecutor. 

VOL. I. 2 
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Considering what had formerly occurred, Mr. Hamilton was, it 
is to be feared, scarcely candid when he signified his belief that his 
explanation, or any explanation which he might offer, would prove 
satisfactory to a body of persons bent on his humiliation and dis- 
grace. With the commencement of the week, Mr. Auld had, under 
the dread of ecclesiastical censures, summoned to his presence in the 
manse Mr. Hamilton's two maid-servants and his man-servant's wife, 
and from these he elicited that new potatoes had been used in Mr. 
Hamilton's house some days prior to those procured by the Sunday 
digging. Armed with these facts, Mr. Auld was prepared, at the 
meeting of session on Thursday the 11th September, to dictate the 
following minute : — 

The session having taken under consideration the letter signed Gavin 
Hamilton, find that he acknowledges the fact that on the day alleged he gave a 
spade to Robert Bryen, with orders to digg potatoes, but makes no acknow- 
ledgment of anything sinful or wrong in so doing on the Sabbath day; and 
whereas in said letter he alledges by way of excuse that his children had got 
no new potatoes this season, the session have reason to doubt the truth of this 
allegance, being informed that there were new potatoes in his house some days 
before that Sabbath. For proving whereof, if necessary, witnesses are named, 
viz., Jean Jamieson, spouse to Robert Bryen, Ann Shankland, and Agnes Aird, 
servants to the defender. They observe that the fact acknowledged in said 
letter was done in the forenoon of that Sabbath in time of public worship, when 
the defender ought to have been in some neighbouring church, seeing he has 
quite forsaken his parish church. And, to add no more, the session observe in 
said letter that, instead of being sorry for his offence, he seems to vindicate the 
lawfulness of it by comparing and equalling it to other servile labours in gardens 
on the Sabbath day. The session order their officer to summond him to appear 
before the Reverend Presbytery to meet at Ayr on Wednesday eight days, the 
19th current, to answer for the guilt of contumacy. The minister desired the 
clerk to give him a memorandum of the several citations extracted from the 
minutes for proving the point of contumacy, which is the only question at 
present to come before the Presbytery. 
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In this narrative, prepared for the Presbytery, there was evinced 
consummate tact, since the higher court was invited to confine its 
attention solely to the matter of the defendant's " contumacy." 
Summoned to appear at the bar of the Presbytery, Mr. Hamilton 
presented himself before that reverend court on the 19th of 
September, accompanied by his friend Mr. Aiken. Mr. Auld then 
insisted on the charge of contumacy, when the Presbytery passed 
the following judgment :— 

The Presbytery, having reasoned in this affair at great length, agree to dismiss 
this cause, in respect there is no evidence in the extracted minutes of the kirk- 
session of Machline of any cause for which Mr. Hamilton was cited before said 
kirk-session, nor any proof of contumacy. 

Intimating an intention to move the Synod for a reversal of the 
deliverance, Mr. Auld proceeded to renew the attack. Summoning 
his elders to meet with him on the fourth day subsequent to the 
Presbytery meeting, he, with their usual acquiescence, framed the 
following minute : — 

The minister reports that the affair of Gavin Hamilton's contumacy, brought 
before the last meeting of Presbytery, was dismissed by them, particularly for 
this reason, that the summonds given him by the officer did not bear the cause 
of citation, and further, that he, the minister, did enter his protest and appeal 
for the kirk-session of Machline to the next Synod against said sentence of 
Presbytery. Which report being laid before the session, they were unanimously 
of opinion that it was more advisable to begin the citations de novo, than to 
prosecute said appeal before the Synod. Accordingly they order their officer to 
give a new citation to the said Gavin Hamilton to appear before the kirk-session 
upon Sabbath the 30th September, to answer for the sin of profaning the Lord's 
day, particularly by ordering and employing his servant to digg potatoes on said 
day, as formerly mentioned. The session likewise think.it necessary to observe 
his habitual or total desertion of public ordinances, do order him likewise to be 
summoned to answer for said neglect 
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On the 30th of September the kirk-session reassembled. Their 
minutes proceed : — 

Gavin Hamilton having been cited and called, compeared, who answers that 
he was summoned to appear before the session for the first accusation in the 
lybell upon a former occasion. To these summonses he wrote an answer of the 
date the 8th current, etc. To authenticate all which the defender produces an 
extract of the Presbytery's minutes and of the kirk-session's appeal. The 
defender therefore declines to giye any further answer than what is contained 
in the foresaid letter, and that it is not competent for the kirk-session to deter- 
mine on this part of the summons, it being a cause in dependence before a 
superior court, first by summonding the defender before the Presbytery, and 
next by the appeal made by the kirk-session to the Synod. 

The defender proceeded to dictate answers to the other part of the accusa- 
tion, but was refused to dictate such answers, or to enter them upon the records 
of the session. He therefore repeated over his answers in presence of the session 
and two witnesses, viz. William Duncan, his clerk, and John Blair, his servant. 
To which the session replied. 

Here follows a long minute, which closes in these words : — 

The session reply that, as it may be necessary to examine some witnesses, they 
cannot give an immediate decision, but are ready to accommodate him by meeting 
any day convenient for him; but of this discreet offer he did not choose to accept. 

The minute concludes that the defender had protested and appealed 
to the Presbytery. 

The kirk-session met on the 14th October. To this meeting Mr. 
Auld reported that during the preceding week he had received " a 
paper signed by Gavin Hamilton, bearing that he had withdrawn his 
appeal, and promising to attend the meetings of session." Instruct- 
ing the clerk to engross Mr. Hamilton's letter in the minute-book, 
the session resolved, as it was the time of harvest, to delay this 
and other business until their next monthly meeting in November. 
But if, it was adroitly added, Mr. Hamilton proposed to subject 
himself to discipline, every facility should be allowed. Mr. Auld's 
words are these : — 
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Bui in regard that Mr. Hamilton insists that the session proceed in his 
affair without delay, the session allow him to compear any Lord's day evening 
he pleases, immediately after dismissing the congregation . . . providing always 
that the defender give the minister one or two days' previous notice of his 
intention to compear. 

On the 22nd of November the kirk-session held their adjourned 
meeting. Their minute proceeds : — 

The session, taking under consideration the process against Gavin Hamilton, 
find that, notwithstanding his pretended anxiety for a speedy discussion, he has 
obstinately refused to attend upon the session for that end, according to a former 
minute written and sent him. They find that* instead of appearing personally 
as he ought, he has wrote several letters, very improperly addressed, not to the 
kirk-session of Machline as a court, but to the members of that session as for 
their own private use. And although the members of the session are of opinion 
that it is below the dignity of a court to hold a literary correspondence with any 
delinquent, especially when his letters are not addressed to them as a court, yet 
they condescend so far as to take notice of the last, and to receive it, the tenor 
whereof follows : — 

"Machline, 17th November 1787. 
" I wrote you of the 3rd current requesting that you would next day proceed 
to give sentence in the causes you brought before your session against me, not- 
withstanding of my absence, as I had no further answers to make to your lybell, 
than what I made you personally. I have since been in expectation of hearing the 
result of your decision, or some reason why it was not passed, but have not been 
favoured with either. From particular circumstances I am anxious to have that 
matter discussed, and once more repeat my reasonable requisition that you will 
to-morrow evening determine the business. If this last demand be not complied 
with, I shall then consider myself forced by your refusal to seek redress 
elsewhere." 

The minute continues : — 

The session then proceeded to give deliverance. Holding the facts confessed, 
and particularly that each row of potatoes, according to information, is ten or 
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eleven feet long, they resolved that the said Gavin Hamilton shall appear before 
the kirk-session of Machline to profess his repentance for his foresaid offences, 
and shall promise amendment and good behaviour in both respects for the 
future, after which he shall submit to a rebuke from the chair, and shall then be 
absolved from the foresaid scandals according to the rules of the Church. And 
further, they ordain that the aforesaid sentence shall be executed on Sabbath 
se'en night, immediately after dismissing the congregation, in regard it is not 
convenient for the session to meet sooner. 

From this decision Mr. Hamilton appealed to the Presbytery of Ayr. 
The reverend court met on the 28th November ; and as Mr. Auld 
had withdrawn his appeal to the Synod, they, after hearing both 
parties, gave the following judgment : — 

Agreed to reverse the sentence of the kirk-session of Machline against said 
Gavin Hamilton in so far as it respects his habitual neglect of publick ordinances, 
as there is no proof of this charge before them ; and with respect to that part of 
the sentence relative to Mr. Hamilton's causing potatoes to be dug on the Lord's 
day, they recommend to Mr. Hamilton to be more careful in not giving publick 
offence on the Lord's day ; and they did, and hereby do, assoilzie Mr. 
HamUton. 

While acquiescing in the judgment of the Presbytery, Mr. Auld 
secretly resolved that the warfare should continue. Just four days 
after the Presbytery's deliverance, the kirk-session, at his instance, 
received from their clerk a " report," that on the 27th November 
he was sent for by Mr. Hamilton to the house of John Dove (the 
Whitefoord Arms), and that there he "protested against the 
judgment of the session, and in his hands took instruments." But 
as Mr. Hamilton's act had preceded the Presbytery's judgment, the 
elders were of opinion that any definite charge founded upon it 
would be untenable. Foiled in again arraigning Mr. Hamilton, 
Mr . Auld resumed the charge against his man-servant, hence the 
kirk-session minute of the 13th January 1788 contains the following : 
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— "Compeared Robert Brayen, acknowledges his sin in breach of 

the Sabbath, and promises to avoid the same in time coming, upon 

which professing his repentance he was rebuked and absolved." In 

securing from the Presbytery their favourable verdicts, Mr. Hamilton 

had, in Mr. Auld's view, been mainly indebted to the effective pleading 

of his friend, Mr. Aiken. And as he had punished the man-servant, 

he resolved that the pleader should not escape. So, on the 23rd 

January 1788, Mr. Auld presented a memorial to the Presbytery 

entreating that Mr. Aiken might, for his hard speeches concerning 

him at the bar, be called to make reparation. In the court there was 

some discussion as to the reception of the memorial, but on a vote 

it was determined by a majority to receive and engross it in the 

minute, and to serve Mr. Aiken with a copy, so that he might 

answer at the next meeting. Subsequently the Presbytery referred 

the subject to a committee, which on the 26th March reported that 

it was their unanimous opinion the affair between Mr. Auld and 

Mr. Aiken should be accommodated in terms of the following 

minute : — 

Mr. Aiken acknowledges that in tho heat of his argument for a client he 
may have expressed himself improperly, and that he is sorry for any umbrage 
or offence that Mr. Auld may have taken at this, as he never meant to injure 
him. Therefore the parties agree that the above be made public in the presence 
of the Presbytery, and consent to the erasement of the petition and complaint 
from the Presbytery records. 

The Presbytery record bears that " Mr. Auld was heard at great 
length, but that ultimately he acquiesced in the judgment ; " his 
memorial was consequently erased. The combative minister of 
Mauchline had reached his seventy-ninth year. 

In presenting a continuous narrative of Mr. Hamilton's per- 
secution by the kirk-session of Mauchline, we have anticipated some 
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important passages in his personal history. With the Poet, he, on 
the introduction of his friend, Mr. Aiken, became acquainted in the 
autumn of 1783, while the Burns family were still at Lochlea. 
The object of Mr. Aiken's introduction was to recommend the Poet's 
family for a lease of the farm of Mossgiel. 

Factor to the Earl of Loudoun, Mr. Hamilton had from his noble 
constituent obtained on lease the farm of Mossgiel, which consisted 
of 118 acres. Lying in an elevated situation in the neighbourhood of 
Mauchline, a small dwelling was reared upon it, in which it was 
intended Mr. Hamilton's family should spend the months of summer 
and autumn. But Mr. Hamilton's wife, who was unacquainted with 
rural affairs, strongly objected to her husband cultivating the farm 
on his own account, and further insisted that the farmhouse was 
totally unsuited to the requirements of the household. Mr. 
Hamilton had consequently resolved to sub-let the farm, and when 
the Poet, with Mr. Aiken's recommendation, appeared as an offerer, 
a bargain was arranged. 

The Poet obtained the sub-lease of Mossgiel at Martinmas 1783, 
and entered the farm dwelling at the following Whitsunday. Of a 
generous nature, and possessing literary proclivities of no common 
order, Mr. Hamilton evinced a deep interest in one whom his 
professional brother at Ayr had described as endowed with poetical 
genius. He and his tenant had frequent communings, and ere 
many months had passed the two became fast friends. As their 
intercourse proceeded, Burns was made familiar with the details of 
Mr. Hamilton's persecution, but which public rumour had erron- 
eously represented as less due to the minister than to one of his 
elders, William Fisher, tenant in Montgarswood. When on the 
26th January 1785 the kirk-session were enjoined by the Presbytery 
to erase from their minutes their offensive proceedings against Mr. 
Hamilton, Burns composed for private circulation his terrible 
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philippic of " Holy Willie's Prayer." The Presbytery's verdict is in 
the satire thus adverted to : — 

Lord, hear my earnest cry and pray'r, 

Against that Presbyt'ry o' Ayr ; 

Thy strong right hand, Lord, make it bare 

Upo' their heads ; 
Lord, visit them, an' dinna spare, 

For their misdeeds ! 

By the Poet the uncharitable elder is represented as characterizing 

Mr. Hamilton in these lines : — 

Lord, mind Gaw'n Hamilton's deserts ! 
He drinks an' swears, an' plays at carts, 1 
Yet has sae mony takin arts 

Wi' great and sma', 
Frae God's ain priest the people's hearts 

He steals awa'. 

In transmitting to the Rev. John M'Math a copy of "Holy 
Willie's Prayer," Burns accompanied it by an " Epistle," in which 
occur these stanzas : — 

There's Gaw'n, misca'd waur than a beast, 
Wha has mair honor in his breast 
Than mony scores as goid's the priest 

Wha sae abused him : 
And may a bard no crack his jest 

What way they've used him 1 

See him, the poor man's friend in need, 3 
The gentleman in word an 1 deed — 
An' shall his fame and honor bleed 

By worthless skellums ; 8 
An' not a muse erect her head 

To cowe the blellums. 4 

1 Cards. * This verse is repeated in the " Dedication." 

8 Wretches. 4 Blusterers. 

VOL. t 2 P 
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In preparing his poems for the press, Burns intended to place in 
front of the volume a poetical dedication to Mr. Hamilton. But, in 
view of the stern persecution with which that gentleman had been 
assailed, he was led to indulge the expression of sentiments which, 
not unsuited for the ordinary text, would have been unbefitting in 
prefatory verses. The poem, under the title of " A Dedication to 
Gavin Hamilton, Esq.," was therefore relegated to the latter end of 
the volume. To Mr. Hamilton the Poet specially alludes in the 

following lines : — 

He downa see a poor man want ; 
What's no' bis ain, he winna tak it, 
What ance he says, he winna break it ; 
Ought be can lend he'll no refuse't, 
Till aft his guidness is abus'd ; 
And rascals whyles that do him wrang, 
Ev'n that, he doesna mind it lang ; 
As master, landlord, husband, father, 
He doesna fail his part in either. 

May ne'er Misfortune's growling bark 
Howl thro' the dwelling o' the clerk ! 
May ne'er his gen'rous, honest heart, 
For that same gen'rous spirit smart. 

In his Kilmarnock edition the Poet also celebrates his friend 
Mr. Hamilton in the following epitaph : — 

The poor man weeps — here Gavin sleeps, 

Whom canting wretches blam'd : 
But with such as he, where'er he be, 

May I be saved or d d. 

To Mr. Hamilton, in August 1786, Burns addressed his " Stanzas on 
Naething : an Extempore Epistle." l 

1 These "Stanzas" first appeared in Mr. reprinted in the Library edition of the Works 
Alexander Smith's edition in 1865 ; they are of Burns, 1877, vol. i. p. 335. 
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The following is the concluding stanza : — 

And now, as grim death's in my thought, 

To you, sir, I make this bequeathing ; 
My service as long as yeVe ought, 

And my friendship, by God, when ye've naething. 

Some weeks later, Burns inscribed to Mr. Hamilton a poetical 
composition of six stanzas, entitled " Nature's Law." And in the 
latter of the two stanzas of his " Farewell," composed about the 
same period, he refers to his friends Hamilton and Aiken in these 
lines : — 

Thee, Hamilton and Aiken dear, 

A grateful warm adieu : 
I, with a much-indebted tear, 
Shall still remember you ! 

On the 7th December 1786, that is, nine days after his arrival in 
Edinburgh, he communicated with Mr. Hamilton in a short letter. 
Beginning " Honored Sir," he refers to the notice which he had 
received from him and Mr. Aiken, and concludes by a grateful 
allusion to Mrs. Hamilton and her sister, Miss Kennedy. To Mr. 
Hamilton the Poet seems to have written frequently during the 
winter, but his letters have not been preserved. From Stirling, 
on the 28th August 1787, while in progress of his Highland tour, 
he communicated to Mr. Hamilton the circumstances of his visit on 
the preceding day to Harvieston, where he had met his friends 
step-brother, John, and his two step-sisters, Charlotte and Grace. 
In this letter, which we have quoted elsewhere, the Poet com- 
mences, "My Dear Sir," and closes, "I am ever, sir, yours most 
gratefully." 

In conveying the lease of Mossgiel to Gilbert Burns at Whit- 
sunday 1788, Mr, Hamiltou had proposed to the Poet that he 
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should become security for the rent To his former advances to his 
mother s family making a substantial addition, the Poet emphatically 
declined the suretyship. On this subject, writing to Mr. Hamilton 
in the beginning of April, he proceeds : — 

The language of refusal is to me the most difficult language on earth, and 
you are the man in the world, excepting one of Bight Honble designation, to 
whom it gives me the greatest pain to hold such language. My brother has 
already got money, and shall want nothing in my power to enable him to fulfil 
his engagement with you ; but to be security on so large a scale, even for a 
brother, is what I dare not do, except I were in such circumstances of life as 
that the worst that might happen could not greatly injure me. I never wrote a 
letter which gave me so much pain in my life, as I know the unhappy con 
sequences : I shall incur the displeasure of a gentleman for whom I have the 
highest respect, and to whom I am deeply obliged. — I am ever, Sir, your 
obliged and very humble servant. 

Moved by the Poet's abundant generosity to his mother and 
brother, Mr. Hamilton renewed the lease without security. There 
was no alienation. 

In the summer of 1789 Burns visited Mauchline, when he found 
Mr. Hamilton prostrated by a painful ailment. Afterwards learn- 
ing that he was better, he in a bright communication offered con- 
gratulations. After administering certain counsels as to the care 
of his health in a semi-jocose strain, he proceeds : — 

Above all things, as I understand you are in habits of intimacy with that 
Boanerges of gospel powers, Father Auld, be earnest with him that he will 
wrestle in prayer for you, that you may see the vanity of vanities in trusting to, 
or even practising, the carnal moral works of charity, humanity, generosity, and 
forgiveness of things, which you practised so flagrantly that it was evident you 
delighted in them. 

Not long afterwards the Poet composed " The Kirk's Alarm," in 
which, after satirizing the prominent leaders in Ayrshire of the 
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"Auld Light" sentiments, he refers to the late controversy at 
Mauchline in the following stanza : — 

Daddy Auld ! Daddy Auld, 

There's a tod in the fauld, 
A tod meikle waur than the clerk ; 

Tho' ye do little skaith, 

Ye'll be in at the death, 
For gif ye canna bite, ye may bark, 

Daddy Auld! 
Gif ye canna bite, ye may bark. 

Transmitting to his correspondent, Mr. John Logan of Knock- 
shinnoch, a copy of the verses, the Poet, in an accompanying letter, 
dated 7th August 1789, remarks that the copy is the first he has 
"sent to Ayrshire, except some few of the stanzas" which he 
" wrote off in embryo for Gavin Hamilton." 

The last letter extant addressed to Mr. Hamilton by the Poet 
pleads his professional assistance on behalf of Mrs. Muir, in reference 
to the testamentary settlement of her late husband, William Muir, 
miller at Tarbolton. The letter, which is dated Dumfries, 16th 
July 1793, contains some humorous reflections on matrimony, and 
closes by a skit at the supporters of the " Auld Light " views as a 
" weel-waled Presbytery of orthodox Ayrshire priests." l 

Gavin Hamilton died on the 5th February 1805, at the age of 
fifty-two. He married Helen, elder daughter of Robert Kennedy of 
Daljarrock, in the. parish of Colmonell, by his wife, Grizel Cathcart, 
niece of Sir Andrew Cathcart, Bart., of Carleton. Of the marriage 
were born three sons and five daughters. 

John, the eldest son, born 3rd April 1780, was bred to the law, 
and, along with his younger brother Alexander, carried on the writing 
business in succession to their father till 1806. John was then 

1 The original of this letter is preserved in is internal evidence that the communication was 
Detroit, U.S. A. The address is lacking, but there intended for Mr. Hamilton. 
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appointed factor to the Earl of Moira, and in the discharge of his duties 
took op his abode in the vicinity of Loudoun Castle. About twenty 
years later he accepted the more lucrative office of factor to the 
Duke of Portland, when he removed to Braehead House, Kilmarnock. 
Afterwards appointed private secretary to the Duke, he settled in 
London, where he died in August 1862, at the age of eighty-three. 
He married, first, Henrietta Paterson, with issue two sons, Gavin and 
William, twins, of whom the elder died unmarried. William, the 
younger, married Marjory Gordon of Milrig, with issue a daughter, 
Henry. She married the Rev. Henry Bobson, and had a daughter, 
Marjory, who married, in 1853, the Rev. Henry Gepp, vicar of 
Adderbury, near Banbury, with issue two sons, Hamilton and Ernest 
Cyril. John Hamilton married, secondly, Elizabeth Wilson, without 
issue ; thirdly, Isabella Wilson, who died childless, in December 1862. 
Alexander, second son of Gavin Hamilton, born 13th July 
1785, was, like his elder brother, trained to legal pursuits. He 
succeeded to his fathers business at Mauchline, and there died in 
October 1839, at the age of fifty-five. Alexander Hamilton married 
first, on the 24th December 1816, Agnes Finlay of Trees, in the 
parish of Neilston, with issue a son, William Finlay. This gentleman 
was born on the 17th May 1818. Entering the army, he attained 
the rank of major. Marrying an English lady, he had two sons, 
William and Alexander, both of whom held commissions in the 
army. William died in India, unmarried; Alexander, on retiring 
from active service, settled in Devonshire, where he died in 1882, 
leaving a son, Gibson Warwick Finlay. Alexander Hamilton 
married, secondly, in 1823, Mary Jane, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Gilbanks, rector of Culgarth, Cumberland, with issue three sons, 
Alexander, Gavin, and Thomas ; also three daughters, Helen, Eliza, 
and Georgina. Alexander, the eldest son, settled in Australia ; he 
married, with issue three sons and one daughter, Gavin, the second 
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son, married, without issue. Thomas, the third son, died unmarried. 
Of the daughters, Eliza and Georgina died unmarried ; Helen, the 
eldest, married Brown, and died without issue, 

Dugald Stewart, third son of Gavin Hamilton, was born in 
December 1787, and, having qualified himself as a physician, 
practised medicine at Mauchline. He purchased the lands of 
Auchtywick, in the parish of Auchinleck. Invited to preside at the 
Mauchline demonstration in honour of the Poet's Centenary in 1859, 
he, consequent on failing health, was obliged to decline the honour. 
He died in May 1863, at the age of seventy-six. He married 
Rebecca Finlay of Trees, sister of the wife of his brother Alexander 
(she died in 1870), and of the marriage were born two daughters, 
Mary Finlay and Helenora Agnes. The latter married, in 1860, 
Major Wallace Adair, with issue three sons and five daughters. 

Of the five daughters of Gavin Hamilton and his wife, Helen 
Kennedy, Margaret, the eldest, died young. Williamina, the second 
daughter, born 1st July 1778, is by the Poet, in his Stirling letter of 
August 1787, described as "very pretty." She married, 3rd March 
1806, the Rev. John Tod, minister of Mauchline, by whom she had five 
sons, Henry Hamilton, Gavin Hamilton, George, Gavin George, 
and John Alexander, merchant in Glasgow; also six daughters, 
Isabella, Helen Kennedy, Agnes, Anna, Henry Hamilton, and 
Jane Agnes. The last married her second cousin, Patrick Reid, Glen- 
carrig, Delgany, county Wicklow. Mrs. Tod died 21st March 1858. 

Jacobina, third daughter, named by Burns in his Stirling letter 
to her father as "your little Beenie," died unmarried in 1822. 
Anne, fourth daughter, born 31st October 1783, married George 
King, merchant in Glasgow, with issue seven sons and three 
daughters ; she died in 1845. Margaret, fifth daughter, born 4th 
August 1790, died unmarried in 1853. 

Gavin Hamilton rented at Mauchline, in succession to his father, 
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the grounds of " Mauchline Castle," skirting the northern boundary 
of the parish churchyard. The structure, popularly known as " The 
Castle," * an embattled tower, is reared on the site of a priory con- 
structed by David I. Walter, son of Alan the Steward, joined the 
priory, and there died in 1177 ; he made a gift of the lands of 
Mauchlyn to the monastery at Melrose. 9 Mr. Hamilton occupied a 
neat mansion immediately adjacent to the tower, where also his 
writing business was conducted. It is now tenanted by his daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Hamilton, the widow of Alexander, his second son. 
Within his dwelling the Poet made his legal declaration that he was 
husband of Jean Armour. Here too, in 1785, served, as nursemaid, 
Mary Campbell, the " Highland Mary " of the Poet. 



CHARLOTTE HAMILTON. 

Charlotte Hamilton, the heroine of one of Burns's best songs, was 
one of four children, and the elder of two daughters born to John 
Hamilton of Kype, writer in Mauchline, by his second wife, Barbara, 
fifth daughter of Thomas Murdoch of Cumloden. Born at Mauch- 
line, and there baptized on the 25th March 1764, she, on the death 
of her father, accompanied her mother and younger sister, Grace, also 
a brother, John, to Harvieston, the residence of Mr. John Tait, Writer 
to the Signet, husband of her maternal aunt, Charlotte, recently 
deceased. The Poet first met her on the 27th of August 1787 at 
Harvieston, when he made a day's visit to his friend Mr. Tait, at 
that place. Next morning, in a letter dated from Stirling, he com- 

1 A principal apartment, occupying the the form of a tree, with a cross in its centre, 

second floor of the structure, remains in perfect overtopped by a skull, bearing the motto, 

preservation ; it is twenty-six feet in length, Through. The walls of the castle are five feet 

twenty feet in breadth, and about fourteen feet in thickness. 

in height, the roof consisting of a series of ' Wade's History of St. Mary's Abbey, Mel- 

groined arches. Over the fireplace is sculptured row, Edinb., 1861, 12mo, pp. 281, 282. 
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municated with her brother, Gavin Hamilton, at Mauchline, in 
these terms : — 

Of Charlotte I cannot speak in common terms of admiration ; she is not only 
beautiful, but lovely. Her form is elegant ; her features not regular, but they 
have the smile of sweetness, and the settled complacency of good-nature in the 
liighest degree; and her complexion, now that she has happily recovered her 
wonted health, is equal to Miss Burnet's. After our riding to tho Falls [of 
Devon], Charlotte was exactly Dr. Donne's mistress : — 

" Her pure and eloquent blood, 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one would almost say her body thought" 

Her eyes are fascinating — at once expressive of good sense, tenderness, and a 
noble mind. 1 

Subsequent to his second and more prolonged visit to Harvieston 
in October, when he was accompanied by his friend Dr. Adair, the 
Poet composed in Charlotte's praise his celebrated song known as 
"The Banks of the Devon." This song, probably commenced at 
Harvieston, was sent in draft to Miss Chalmers on the 26th of 
October, and in its completed form to the same gentlewoman, in an 
undated letter, but which, from internal evidence, may be ascribed 
to about the 16th of November. Along with the first version the 
Poet writes : — 

I am determined to pay Charlotte a poetical compliment, if I could hit on 
some glorious old Scotch air. You will see a small attempt on a shred of paper 
enclosed ; but though Dr. Blacklock commended it very highly, I am not just 
satisfied with it myself. 

Along with the improved version he writes : — 

1 In the same letter the Poet, in consideration that he was modest and warm-hearted. His 

that his correspondent had not seen his relatives sister Grace, he reports, had a good figure, and 

for some years, informs him that his brother presented the aspect of health, with sterling 

John was tall, slender, and good-looking, and sense, and much frankness of manner. 
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Talking of Charlotte, I have, to the best of my power, paid her a poetical 
compliment, now completed. ... I won't say the poetry is first-rate, though I 
am convinced it is very well ; and, what is not always the case with compliments 
to ladies, it is not only sincere but just 

" The Banks of the Devon," composed in honour of Miss Charlotte 
Hamilton, appeared in Johnsons Museum in the following year. 

At the time she was heroine of the Poet's muse, Charlotte 
Hamilton was in her twenty-fourth year. Perhaps unknown to the 
Bard, she had won the affections of his travelling companion, Dr. 
Adair. She became his wife on the 11th of November 1789. 

The family of Adair trace descent from John Fitzgerald, a younger 
son of the Earl of Desmond, who, having slain a rebel chief, was by 
King Alexander III. endowed with the lands of Kinhilt, near Stran- 
raer ; also with the lands of Dunskey and Portpatrick. Fitzgerald 
assumed the name of Adair, from his father's barony in the vicinity 
of Limerick, and his numerous descendants acquired settlements in 
Galloway. From a principal branch of the house, owners of the 
lands of Drumore, sprang Adair of Maryport, of the parish of Kirk- 
maiden, near the Mull of Galloway. A daughter of the last-named 
family married, about the year 1700, Captain James Makitterick, of 
an old Galloway family, a member of which had settled in Ulster 
near Newry, in the reign of James VI. Captain Makitterick, having 
served in the Regiment of Nassau, joined the royal army, and 
as captain of the Glasgow Regiment was present at the battle of 
Prestonpans in 1745, where he was severely wounded. Settling 
at Inverness, he there died at the advanced age of ninety, leaving 
two sons, John and James. John studied medicine, and practised 
as a physician at Winchester. James, the younger son, assumed his 
mother's family name. Born at Inverness in 1728, he accompanied 
his father at the battle of Prestonpans. Afterwards studying 
physic, he became M.D., and, proceeding to Antigua, became physi- 
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cian to the commander-in-chief and the colonial troops ; also one of 
the judges of the Court of King's Bench and Common Pleas in that 
island. Returning to Great Britain, he practised medicine, first at 
Andover and afterwards at Bath. Noted for extreme irritability 
of temper, he engaged in numerous controversies, of which the most 
conspicuous was his dispute- with the eccentric Philip Thicknesse, in 
the dedication to whose memoirs is presented a narrative of one of 
his last quarrels. The author of numerous volumes and periodical 
papers, chiefly on medical subjects, he also published Sermons to 
Seamen, and Arguments against the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Among his publications is an autobiographical volume, entitled 
Anecdotes of the Life, Adventures, and Vindication of a Medical 
Character, metaphorically defunct, by Benjamin Goosequill. 

Leaving Bath, Dr. James Makitterick Adair established his 
residence at Ayr, where he died in 1801. By his wife, Mary Barter, 
a native of Antigua, he had two children, a son and daughter. The 
son, James Makitterick, was born at Edinburgh in the year 1765, 
atid, after receiving the elements of education at Geneva, studied 
medicine at the University of Edinburgh, where he graduated. At 
Edinburgh he was, in 1787, introduced to the Poet by the Rev. 
Dr. George Lawrie, minister of Loudoun, whose son, Archibald, his 
successor at Loudoun, afterwards married Anne Adair, his only sister. 

The Poet's companion during his central tour in October 1787, 
they together visited the Carron Ironworks, Stirling, Clackmannan, 
Dunfermline, and other places. In reference to their visit to Har- 
vieston, Dr. Adair communicated with the Poet's biographer, Dr* 
Currie, in these words : — 

From Stirling we went next morning through the romantic and fertile vale 
of Devon to Harvieston, in Clackmannanshire, then inhabited by Mrs. Hamilton, 
with the younger part of whose family Burns had been previously acquainted. 
He introduced me : to the family, and thus was formed my first- acquaintance 
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with Mrs. Hamilton's eldest daughter, to whom I have been married for nine 
years. Thus was I indebted to Burns for a connexion from which I have 
derived, and expect further to derive, much happiness. 

When he married Charlotte Hamilton, Dr. James Adair had 
entered upon medical practice at the Pleasance, Edinburgh. He 
subsequently removed to Harrogate, and there died in the year 
1802. His wife, Charlotte Hamilton, died at Edinburgh in 1806, 
at the age of forty-three. 

Of the marriage of Dr. Adair and Charlotte Hamilton were born 
two sons and two daughters, of whom Anne, born in 1790, and 
another, died in infancy. Charles Makitterick, the younger son, born 
at Edinburgh in 1795, died while prosecuting his medical studies at 
the University of Edinburgh. James Warren Barter, the elder son, 
born at Harvieston in 1792, entered the army, and attained rank as 
major in the 25th Regiment. He died at Fetchen on the Elbe, in 
Bohemia, in July 1871. By his wife, Hughina Mackay (born at 
Glasgow in 1808, and died at Ayr in 1874), he had five sons and 
three daughters. Of the latter, Hughina Dennistoun Mackay was 
born at Pau, in France, in 1828 ; Charlotte Hamilton Hay, at Dumfries 
in 1834; and Isabella Mackay in 1836. Ponsonby Kelly, the second 
son, a physician in India, died at Kurrachee, Scinde, in 1866. Thomas 
Dundonald Cochrane, third son, born 1833, died at Dumfries. Keith 
Francis Vans, fourth son, engaged in merchandise, and died young. 
Francis Keith Dunlop, fifth son, born 1840, died at sea in 1861. 

James Wallace Dunlop Adair, eldest son of Major Adair, and 
grandson of Charlotte Hamilton, was born at Glasgow in 1830. 
Establishing his residence at Mauchline, Ayrshire, he there married, 
about 1860, his cousin Eleanora, daughter of Dugald Stewart 
Hamilton, with issue three sons, James Hamilton, Hugh Wallace, 
and William Finlay; also six daughters, Rebecca Mary, Helenora 
Charlotte, Agnes Ponsonby, Eliza Hamilton, Constance Mackay, and 
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Jane Reid. Mr. Dunlop Adair now resides at Chateau Beauregard, 
Saint Servan, Ille et Vilaine, France. 

In the old churchyard of Alio way, two tombstones commemorate 
members of the Adair family. The inscriptions follow : — 

In memory of John Adair, who died at Dune Toll, 
22nd Nov. 1793, in the 49th year of his age ; and of 
his daughter Jane, who died in the 4th year of her 
age. 

In memory of James M'Kittrick Adair, M.D., born 

at Inverness, 1728; died at Ayr, April 1801. 

And of Anne Barter, his wife. 

Erected by their four grandsons, 1851. 

Also of James M. Adair, M.D., their only son, died 
at Harrogate, 1802; and of Charlotte Hamilton, 
his wife, died at Edinburgh, 1806. Anne, their only 
daughter, died at Glasgow, 1822, wife of Archibald 
Lawrie, D.D., Minister of Loudoun. 

Friends of Burns. 



CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON. 

The subject of his celebrated elegy, and one of the most cherished 
of the Poet's Edinburgh friends, was Captain Matthew Henderson. 
His family history, also his own, is of considerable interest. 
Descended from an old family in Kilmarnock, Matthew Brown, 
dyer and merchant-burgess of Glasgow, 1 died in 11557.* In business 
he was succeeded by his son Thomas, who was a contributor to the 
Darien scheme, and died in October 17 18. 8 By his wife Agnes, 

1 Glasgow Guildry Register. * Glasgow Com. Beg., August 3, 1658. 

* Ibid, March 5, 1719. 
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daughter of Bailie John Paterson of Glasgow, Thomas Brown had a 
son, Matthew, who engaged in legal pursuits, and held a municipal 
office at Glasgow. Subsequently promoted to the office of a Depute 
Clerk of Sesaion at Edinburgh, he continued to retain his Glasgow 
office, the duties of which he performed by substitute. In 1723 he 
was included in the entail of the lands of Greenbank, in the county 
of Edinburgh, and about the same time was placed on the honorary 
burgess roll of the city of Edinburgh. He married, in September 
1725, Elizabeth, daughter of George Frank, advocate, and sister of 
William Frank of Bughtrig, in the county of Roxburgh, a gentle- 
woman who had conspicuously evinced her Jacobite leanings. 
Respecting her, Lord Auchinleck related an anecdote, that, when a day 
of thanksgiving was kept at Edinburgh in the year 1715, for a victory 
over the Jacobites (probably that at Sheriffmuir), she, in passing the 
Tolbooth Church during the time of worship, dropped a halfpenny 
into the collecting plate, wrapped in a paper, thus inscribed : — 

Stop, good preacher, go no further ; 
God receives no thanks for mnrther. 

Matthew Brown secretly cherished the political sentiments of his 
wife. On the anniversary of the King's birth, the magistrates of 
the capital ascended a platform at the Market Cross, to drink His 
Majesty's health. As the glasses were filled with wine considerably 
prior to the ceremony, it happened on one anniversary that a severe 
shower had, before the arrival of the magistrates, washed from the 
glasses the original contents. Kemarking the occurrence, Mr. 
Brown on a slip of paper inscribed these lines : — 

At Cana once heaven's Lord was pleas'd 

Amongst blithe bridal folks to dine, 
And for to countenance their mirth, 

He turned their water into wine. 
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But when for joy of Brunswick's birth, 

Our tribunes mounted the theatre, 
Heaven would not countenance their mirth, 

But turned their claret' into water. 1 

Matthew Brown died on the 3rd April 1749, at the age of sixty-six. 
By his wife, Elizabeth Frank, he had two sons, William and John, 
also a daughter, Elizabeth.* 

Elizabeth Brown was twice married, first, about 1736, to David 
Henderson of Tannoch, in the parish of Maybole, Ayrshire, and of 
Tannochside, in the county of Lanark. On Mr. Henderson's death 
she espoused, secondly, Dr. William Porterfield, physician, by whom 
she had a daughter, Margaret. She died prior to 1755. 

Of the marriage of David Henderson and Elizabeth Brown was 
born, on the 24th February 1737, a son, Matthew ; he was baptized 
on the 4th March, in presence of his grandfather, Matthew Brown, 
and his father's friend, John Boswell of Balmuto. 8 While Matthew 
Henderson was still young, his father died, and he succeeded to 
the full possession of his inheritance on attaining his majority. 
For a time he served as a lieutenant in the Earl of Home's 
Regiment ; he subsequently obtained, through the influence of his 
mothers family, a Government office at Edinburgh. 

Of agreeable and fascinating manners, "Captain" Matthew 
Henderson was less moved by the concerns of business than by the 
usages of society. For a period of about twenty years he was 
intimately associated with the wits of the capital. Member of the 
Poker and Capillaire Clubs, — the former a convivial institution 
established in 1762 for upholding the national honour, the latter of 
a character more exclusively social, — the captain had an opportunity 

1 Botwelliana, pp. 260, 261. 

9 Family Papers ; Register of Deeds ; Soots Magazine. 

• Edinburgh Baptismal Register. 
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of selecting as his friends members of these organizations, who 
included several eminent noblemen, and nearly all the citizens 
distinguished in art and letters. In a tract by the Lord Chief 
Commissioner Adam, entitled, Two Short Essays on the Study of 
History, the Gift of a Grandfather, privately printed in 1836, the 
writer names, among his more brilliant associates in the Edinburgh 
clubs, Matthew Henderson, in conjunction with such territorial 
magnates as Thomas, Earl of Kelly, Thomas, Earl of Haddington, 
and Nisbet of Dirleton. 

Another of Henderson's early associates was the celebrated 
James Boswell. The biographer's near relative, John Boswell of 
Balmuto, was, the husband of Henderson's aunt, and on this account 
the families were considerably identified In his Commonplace Book, 
James Boswell has presented several illustrations of Matthew's peculiar 
humour. Kemarking a very awkward fellow, who was dancing at 
an Edinburgh assembly, Matthew said of him that he looked " like 
a professor of dislocation." 

One day — proceeds the biographer — when a company of us were dining at 
Mr. Foote's in Edinburgh, and I believe I was the only man present who had 
any faith at all in spirits, many jokes flew around my head ; but I stood my 
ground, and went so far as to say that I did not disbelieve the existence of 
witches. Matthew Henderson, who is very happy in uncommon wild sallies, 
cried out, "Johnson inoculates him by moonlight." l 

Though a bachelor, and the occupant of furnished apartments, 
Henderson's modes became costly, and, to relieve his embarrass- 
ments, he disposed of his estates. Subsequently he sold certain 
tenements which he held in Edinburgh at the head of Carrubber's 
Close. 2 On a pension of £300 per annum he retired from the 
lucrative office he held under Government, and to aid him under 
diminution of means, his maternal uncle, Kobert Brown, assigned 

1 Boswelliana, pp. 253, 254. * Edinburgh Register of Sasines. 
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totim a pension of £100 a year, which he held under the Privy 
Seal. 1 

In February 1787 Captain Henderson was named as a candidate 
for the vacant office of Master of Ceremonies of the Edinburgh 
assemblies. To an Aberdeenshire laird, an Edinburgh citizen com- 
municated at the time : " Would Matthew leave his friend and his 
bottle to go bow to an assembly ; the time was, indeed, when he 
was at all of them." 2 

When Burns had his headquarters in Edinburgh, Henderson 
occupied apartments in St. James's Square. His means were at the 
time considerably reduced, but he continued to frequent the clubs 
and literary coteries. When and where the Poet first met him is 
unknown, but it is probable their intimacy would increase when the 
Bard, in the autumn and winter of 1787-88, resided at No. 2 St. 
James's Square. 

A desultory mode of life and the frequenting of convivial clubs 
are unfavourable to longevity. Matthew Henderson passed away in 
his fifty-second year. He died in St. James's Square on the 21st 
November 1788, and his remains were on the 26th deposited in the 
Greyfriars Churchyard, his grave being situated in the lower part of 
the ground, immediately to the west of the tomb raised in honour 
of the Gaelic bard, Duncan Ban Macintyre. Henderson seems to 
have succumbed to a natural decay, and to have become prematurely 
aged, for in the burial register he is described as having died of 
"old age." 8 

In a will dated 14th June 1755, while the testator was in his 
eighteenth year, Matthew Henderson devised legacies to his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Frank or Brown, and Margaret Porterfield, 

1 Edinburgh Com. Reg., Testaments, vol. * Scottish Journal of Topography t Edin- 

cxxviii. part 1. burgh 1847, i. 233. 

* Scots Magazine ; Testament-Dative ; Greyfriars Burial Register. 
VOL. I. 2 R 
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his sister-uterine, and constituted his ancle, Matthew Brown, as his 
executor. 1 At his death this document was not forthcoming, and in 
his testament-dative Mrs. Margaret Boswell, described as " widow of 
John Boswell of Balmuto, Esq., residing in St Andrew Square, New 
Edinburgh," and " aunt and nearest of kin " to the deceased, was 
named as one expected to administer his estate. 1 Mrs. Boswell 
declined the office, whereupon Young and Trotter, the funeral under- 
takers of the deceased, were appointed to the administration. At 
the instance of the undertakers was prepared an inventory of 
Henderson s personal belongings, a document which, with two 
"ekes" or appendices, extends to a considerable length. The 
funeral expenses are entered as £19, 13a, while it is set forth that the 
deceased owed his man-servant £45 of wages, with £26 of arrears. 
Other debts, chiefly borrowed money, amount to £173. The assets 
appear as consisting of certain portions of two pensions, payable at 
the time of his death, together with the contents of an abundant 
wardrobe, which included several fowling-pieces and a quantity of 
fishing-tackle. 

Informed of Henderson s death, Burns forthwith commenced his 
celebrated " Elegy," but postponed its completion. In his letter to 
Robert Cleghorn of the 23rd July 1790, he has these words : — 

You knew Matthew Henderson. At the time of his death I composed au 
elegiac stanza or two, as he was a man I much regarded, but something 
came in my way, so that the design of an elegy to his memory I gave up. 
Meeting with the fragment the other day, among some old waste papers,- 
I tried to finish the piece, and have this moment put the last hand to it. 
This I am going to write you is the first fair copy of it. 

Not unconscious that the verses were composed in his most 
effective strain, Burns transmitted copies to several of his corre- 
spondents, among whom were Dr. Moore, Professor Dugald Stewart, 

1 Family Papers. * Edinburgh Com. Reg., Testaments, vol. exxriii. part 1. 
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and Mr. Graham of Fintry. The Poet's letter to Professor Stewart, 
covering the verses, is dated Ellisland, 30th July 1790. It contains 
these words : — 

I dare say if you have not met with Captain Matthew Henderson about 
Edinburgh, you must have heard of him. He was an intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine ; and, of all mankind I ever knew, he was one of the first, for a 
nice sense of honor, a generous contempt of the adventitious distinctions of 
men, and sterling though sometimes outre wit. The enclosed elegy has pleased 
me beyond any of my late poetic efforts. Perhaps 'tis the memory of joys that 
"are past," and a friend who is no more, that biasses my criticism. — It is 
likewise, ever since I read your Aiken on the poetical use of Natural History, a 
favourite study of mine, the characters of the Vegetable and the manners of the 
Animal Kingdoms. I regret much that I cannot have an opportunity of 
waiting on you to have your strictures on this poem — how I have succeeded 
on the whole — if there is any incongruity in the imagery — or whether I have 
not omitted some apt rural paintings altogether. — I will not pretend to say 
whether it is owing to my prejudice in favor of a gentleman to whom I am 
much indebted, or to your critical abilities, but in the way of my trade, as a 
poet, I will subscribe more implicitly to your strictures, than to any individual 
on earth. 

In transmitting the verses to Mr. Graham of Fintry, the Poet, 
in a letter to that gentleman, dated 4th September 1790, proceeds 
thus : — 

I enclose you a tribute I have just been paying to the memory of my friend, 
Matthew Henderson, whom I dare say you must have known. . . . Poor 
Matthew ! I can forgive Poverty for hiding virtue and piety. They are not 
only plants that flourish best in the shade, but they also produce their sacred 
fruits, more especially for another world \ but when the haggard beldam throws 
her invidious veil over wit, spirit, etc. — but I trust another world will cast light 
on the subject. 
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ROBERT HERON. 

An historical and miscellaneous writer, and the author of the first 
memoir of the Poet, Robert Heron was remotely connected with an 
old territorial family of the name in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright. But his immediate progenitors sustained their existence 
by handicraft labour. The eldest of nine children of John Heron, 
weaver, by his wife, Jean M'Climont, he was born in the village of 
Greenhead, New Galloway, on the 6th November 1764. Inheriting 
no inconsiderable mental vigour from his grandmother, Margaret 
Murray, whose sister was mother of Dr. Alexander Murray, the 
celebrated philologist, he was by his father early instructed in the 
elements of learning. And when in his ninth year he was sent to 
the parish school of Kells, he became remarkable for the ardour 
with which he prosecuted both his classical and mathematical 
studies. So early as his eleventh year he became competent to 
undertake the duties of a teacher, while at the age of fourteen he 
was elected schoolmaster of Kelton parish. By careful saving he, 
at the expiry of two years, was enabled to enter as a student the 
University of Edinburgh. Having completed his Arts curriculum, 
he, with a view to the ministry, became a student of theology. 
While attending college he provided for his support first by private 
teaching, and afterwards by writing for the local journals and 
magazines, also by making translations for the booksellers. When 
the Poet was resident in Edinburgh he became known to him as a 
college student who, as a means of support, was industriously pro- 
secuting letters. The Poet first met him at Dr. Blacklock's, and 
became an occasional visitor at his lodgings. To Dr. Blacklock the 
Poet had, some time in 1789, despatched a letter from EUisland, 
entrusting its conveyance to Mr. Heron, who had waited upon him 
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in course of a journey to or from his parental home at New Galloway. 
But Mr. Heron had, with that indifference to business which 
unhappily characterized him, allowed the Poet's letter to remain 
undelivered. Soon afterwards Dr. Blacklock, in a versified epistle, 
dated 24th August 1789, communicated with the Poet, desirous 
of being informed as to his affairs. In acknowledging the 
Doctor's communication in kind, the Poet thus refers to Heron's 
inattention : — 

The ill-thief blaw the Heron south ! 
And never drink be near his drouth ! 
He tauld myself by word o' mouth, 

He'd tak my letter ; 
I lippen'd to the chiel in trouth, 

And bade nae better. 

But aiblins, honest Master Heron 
Had, at the time, some dainty fair one 
To ware his theologic care on, 
And holy study. 

Becoming in 1789 a licentiate of the Church, Mr. Heron began 
to cherish reflections suitable to his sacred calling. From his father, 
who was remarkable for his piety, he had imbibed devotional senti- 
ments, and these, amidst many aberrations, clung to him through 
life. On the 14th of September 1789 he commenced a private 
record, in which, under the title of " Journal of my Conduct," he 
continued at intervals for nearly ten years. 1 The first entry 
proceeds thus :— 

Monday, September 14 [1789]. — Awoke ahout seven. Bead a chapter or 
two of the Gospel of Matthew till between eight and nine. Got up. Prayed, 
not with much sincerity. At breakfast reflected, with much undutiful and 
selfish resentment, on the reception I met with from my father and my other 

1 Mr. Heron's Journal is included among the Laing MSS. deposited in the University of 
Edinburgh. 
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relations and friends, in my late visit to Galloway. . . . Fretful because my 
hairdresser did not keep his hour. Broke my promise to call on Dr. Blacklock 
this forenoon. . . . Resolved, from a consciousness of the wickedness and folly 
of my life, to review my conduct with a stricter eye, and keep this JournaL . . . 
Bead another chapter in Matthew. 

In the matter of his reception by his father and other relatives 
Heron had no real cause for resentment ; they had to complain that 
he had remained silent for years, leaving unanswered their com- 
munications and friendly inquiries. And it is difficult to restrain a 
smile, as the journalist, in a frame of penitence, acknowledges his 
being fretful because of the unpunctuality of his hairdresser, since 
he, the son of a handloom weaver, and himself an unbeneficed 
probationer of five-and-twenty, had unjustifiably and absurdly 
adopted a style of living reserved only for persons of opulence and 
fashion. 

On the 15th September 1789 Mr. Heron made in his Journal 
the following entry : — 

Bead about the time of breakfast a chapter of Matthew, also some pages of 
Les Mceurs, descriptive of the worship of the heart, which men owe to the 
Deity, and may pay, even when they cannot accompany it, with external acts of 
devotion. . . . Saw Mr. MacFarquhar, 1 who blamed me with having dealt 
unfairly with regard to the manuscripts for which he has paid me. Answered 
him with a few lies. . . . Read at dinner another chapter of Matthew. 

In unbroken continuation, the Journal proceeds : — 

September 16. — . .... I had not forgotten my prayers. Read a chapter 
of Matthew. Made my call on Dr. Blacklock as usual. . . . Received from 
Mr. Elliot 2 not so harsh a letter as I deserved, concerning Fourcroy's Chemistry. 
At three dined, and read a chapter of Matthew. At tea read another chapter of 
Matthew ; at supper another. Went to bed about ten, after reading another 
chapter of Matthew, and saying my prayers. 



• l Mr. M'Farqnhar vas proprietor of the third * Mr. Charles Elliot, an eminent Edinburgh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannka. publisher. 
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Thursday, September 17. — Got up about eight. Prayed. At breakfast read 
my chapter as usuaL . • . Waited on Dr. Blacklock. At dinner read my chapter. 
... At ten another chapter. After tea went to SibbolcTs Library. Sibbald 
praised an impudent and wantonly bitter, critical letter I had given him for his 
magazine. I was too much pleased with his praise. 1 

Friday, September 18. — Prayed and at breakfast read my chapter. Dined, 
reading my chapter as usuaL Went to see Dr. Blacklock. Supped and read 
my chapter. I don't understand the New Testament. Invited myself to tea at 
Dr. B.'s to-morrow night. And I cannot go. I neglect my studies, and neglect 
earning a livelihood. 

Saturday, September 19. — Prayed carelessly and hastily. At breakfast read 
my chapter, carelessly too, although it related the trial and last sufferings of 
my Saviour. ... At dinner read the last chapter of Matthew. . . . Went to 
see Dr. Blacklock. Sat down to my Journal. Bead another chapter. 

Sunday, September 20, — Breakfasted. I had not forgot to pray. At break- 
fast read my chapter. Soon after finishing my chapter, set out for Corstorphine, 
where I had engaged to preach. Beached the manse between eleven and twelve. 
Went soon after into church. Lectured and preached indifferently, or even 
worse than indifferently. Prayed and read the Psalms tolerably well. Dined 
in the manse. Was kindly used, and behaved almost modestly enough. Arrived 
at Dr. Blacklock's before six. Supped, said prayers, read a chapter, and 
went to bed. 

Between the 20th and 27th of September, when the Journal is 
for a time discontinued, occur these entries : — " So slips life away 
unimproved." " Oh, how ill I have done 1 " "I suspect I should 
not visit the Doctor so often, were not Miss S. to be seen there." 
" A. Spence called, and I could not presume to read on the Bible in 
his presence." " My prayers too carelessly said." 

Though Mr. Heron had cause to frequently reproach himself for 
lack of method, and an inattention to his literary engagements, he 

1 James Sibbald, an eminent bookseller and by Robert Burns and young Walter Scott In 

literary antiquary, purchased about 1781 the 1783 he projected The Edinburgh Magazine, 

circulating library which had belonged to Allan an illustrated monthly miscellany. To this 

Ramsay, and entered on bookselling in Parlia- periodical Mr. Heron was a contributor, 
ment Square. His shop was frequented both 
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was withal diligent, laborious, and painstaking. A Critique on the 
Genius and Writings of Thomson, which, with his name, was pub- 
lished in 1789, prefixed to a small edition of the Seasons, was held 
to reflect creditably on his judgment and taste. Next appeared his 
translation of Fourcroy's Chemistry, followed by Savary's Travels in 
Greece, Dumourier's Letters, Gesner's Idylls in part, an abstract of 
Zimmerman's Solitude, and several abridgments of oriental tales. 

In his Journal he, on the 29th January 1790, writes thus : — 
"Merciful God, forsake me not. My prospects are now good. I 
am well employed and not illiberally paid, but I am indolent, 
passionately foolish, vain, and regardless of truth. Let me over- 
come these habits." Under the 6th February, he writes : — " I have 
been foolish and vicious, and have deservedly incurred contempt. 
God, have mercy upon me." On the 18th of July he deplores, 
among his other vices and follies, his ingratitude to his parents. 

While these devout sentiments continued, Mr. Heron resumed 
his correspondence with the home circle. In a letter to his father 
he writes : — 

I hope, by living more pious and carefully, hy managing my income frugally, 
and appropriating a part of it to the service of you and my sisters, and by living 
with you in future at least a third part of the year, to reconcile your affections 
more entirely to me, and give you more comfort than I have yet done. Oh, 
forget and forgive my follies ; look on me as a son who will anxiously strive to 
comfort and please you, and, after all your misfortunes, to render the evening 
of your days as happy as possible. . . . We will endeavour to settle our dear 
little Grace comfortably, and to educate our dear little Betty l and Mary aright. 

Bringing to Edinburgh his younger brother John, he qualified 
him for entering the University, but this promising youth succumbed 

1 In the -Register of Kells parish, which com- Heron—the former on the 25th October 1767, 
prehends the village of New Galloway, are the latter on the 8th January 1769. 
recorded the baptisms of Elizabeth and Grizel 
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to a pulmonary complaint soon afterwards. Others of his father's 
family, one after another, sank into an early grave. His sister 
Mary, with a view to completing her education, came to live with 
him. at Edinburgh. 

With an ambition sufficiently laudable, Mr. Heron now adven- 
tured on an enterprise not unworthy of his talents. Finding that 
certain chairs had been founded in the University upon lectureships 
initiated by persons of learning, he proceeded, during the College 
session of 1790-91, to read lectures on law and municipal juris- 
prudence, so as to assist unprofessional persons in what he described 
as " the understanding of history." But the attendance w r as so 
limited that he was under the necessity of discontinuing his course, 
and to content himself with printing a syllabus, in evidence of his 
intention to fulfil the duties on which he had entered. The labour 
involved in this unpropitious undertaking materially interfered with 
his literary engagements; it also superinduced a return of that 
morbid depression from which he had previously been a sufferer, 
TV hen again remonstrated with by Mr. M'Farquhar for the non- 
fulfilment of his promises in supplying copy for his Encyclopaedia, 
he, in a letter dated 15th February 1791, thus addressed him : " Oh, 
sir, have pity on a poor wretch, who, between shame and anxiety 
and remorse, feels himself in a most miserable situation." He con- 
cludes an abject appeal to his employer's forbearance with these 
words : " Allow me to declare in the presence of that God who knows 
my heart, that what lies I have told you formerly, I now speak truth." 

In his Journal for 1791 Mr. Heron is careful to record that Mr. 
Kirkwood gave him half a crown ; he notes on another occasion that 
he had paid eighteenpence, but still owed sixpence of his horse-hire. 
Among other entries of this year are these : " Breakfasted with 
Henry Mackenzie." " Met with Mr. Nicol ! and another gentleman, 

1 Mr. William Nicol, of the High School 
VOL. I. 2 S 
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with whom we walked for some time, but the conversation was 
uninteresting and unimproving." "Aug. 6. — Mr. Grierson dined 
with me and drank tea. He, Mr. Bradefute, and Mr. Burns supped. 
Left me at eleven." Expressions of self - depreciation continue. 
This is a specimen : " I have tQld many lies, uttered many oaths, 
ever since discontinuing my Journal. My levity and folly have also 
arisen to a greater pitch than before. I am approaching nearer to 
death, and becoming less prepared to meet it." 

Though fully employed as a literary writer, Mr. Heron was 
unable so to recruit his finances as to extinguish the obligations 
which he had incurred during the preparation of his lectures, and 
his creditors — several Edinburgh tradesmen — sought to extort 
payment by throwing their debtor into prison. After being several 
months immured in the Tolbooth, Mr. Heron succeeded in procuring 
a commission from Messrs. Morison of Perth, to write for them a 
"History of Scotland" in six volumes. In recompense of service 
he was to receive at the rate of three guineas per sheet, and his 
creditors at length agreed to his liberation, on his undertaking to 
pay them fifteen shillings in the pound, to be secured on two-thirds 
of the copyright. 

The first volume of Mr. Heron's history, almost wholly composed 
in a debtor's prison, was issued in 1793 ; and the last of the six 
volumes in 1799. As a history of the kingdom the work is value- 
less, and it is throughout disfigured by an inflated diction. Yet it 
abounds in observations respecting the social condition of the 
country, whereby other writers have considerably profited. In a 
long and rambling preface, in which the author chiefly discourses on 
his personal concerns, occur these words : — 

He whose income arises from the copy-money of his writings can receive no 
income without having communicated that knowledge with laborious industry, 
and with some measure of success. The lawyer, the physician, and the priest 
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may eat tho bread of knavish chicane, of quackery, of idleness. The author 
can have no bread to eat without having actually taught mankind useful truth, 
in a strain so persuasive that they have lent a willing ear. This view of the 
possibility of deriving honourable means of subsistence from the dedication of 
my whole time to literature was enough to bring me to a final determination in 
favour of the object of all my previous,partialities. 

While engaged in the preparation of his history, Mr. Heron 
proceeded on a tour, and from notes taken in his progress composed 
a work entitled, Observations made in a Journey through the 
Western Counties of Scotland in 1792, which was issued by Messrs. 
Morison in two octavo volumes. In 1792 he published a transla- 
tion of Niebuhr s Travels in Arabia and other Eastern Countries ; 
also a translation from the French of Arabian Tales ; or a con- 
tinuation of the Arabian Nights 9 Entertainments. And in the 
same year he issued a work of Elegant Extracts in Natural 
History. From his pen translations of other works appeared at 
intervals ; and in 1797 he issued, in an octavo of fifty-six pages, his 
Memoir of the Life of the late Robert Burns. In this work, which 
has long been extremely rare, Mr. Heron has presented his remini- 
scences of the bard in a most entertaining fashion. More effectively 
than any other biographer, he succeeds in depicting the extraordinary 
fascination exercised by the Poet's talk, also on the tenacity with 
which, on all occasions, he maintained his independence. In his 
narrative are also set forth other traits in the Poet's life, which have 
escaped the notice of his several memoir-writers. On one point he 
imparts a credit to the Poet's contemporaries which has not else- 
where been accorded them — that is, that while the subscription 
price of the Edinburgh edition was six shillings, many of the 
subscribers voluntarily paid for their copies half a guinea, and even 
one guinea and two guineas. And it is more than creditable to Mr. 
Heron that, while his memoir was written at a period when there 
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prevailed most exaggerated rumours as to the Poet's excesses, he 
had the courage to include in his eulogy of him these emphatic 
words : — 

It may be doubted whether he has not, by his writings, exercised a greater 
power over the minds of men, and, by consequence, on their conduct, upon 
their happiness and misery, upon the general system of life, than has been 
exercised by any half-dozen of the most eminent statesmen of the present age. 

For several years Mr. Heron obtained stated employment from 
Sir John Sinclair, in superintending the publication of the Statistical 
Account of Scotland The success of a work of much labour and 
research, his New and Complete System of Universal Geography, 
which in 1798 he issued, in four octavo volumes, much excited his 
hopes, but also cramped his judgment. Persuading himself that he 
possessed a share of dramatic genius, he composed a play called " St. 
Kilda in Edinburgh ; or News from Camperdown ; " and, having 
influence with the managers of the theatre, he contrived to get it 
introduced on the stage as an after-piece. At the representation, 
Henry, afterwards Lord Brougham, then in his twentieth year, was 
present. ' At a scene representing a dinner or supper, as one of the 
actors exclaimed, " What shall we drink now ? " Brougham called 
out from the middle of the pit, " We'll drink good afternoon," when 
the audience, following the speakers example, and in spite of 
entreaties from the manager, got up and left. 1 Mr. Heron, who 
was present, was so deeply mortified that he flew to his lodgings, 
and kept his bed for several days. He afterwards printed the play 
with a "critical preface," in which he vindicated his claims to 
consideration by quoting these words of Swift : " When a true genius 

1 The ex • Chancellor relates the anecdote, expression of regret for his act of heartless 
which, he admits, "must have well-nigh been perversity. — Life and Times of Henry, Lord 
the death of the poor author," without any Brougham, L 91, 545. 
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appears in the world, you may know him by this sign, that the 
dunces are all in conspiracy against him." 

The cruel rejection of his play, which had so painfully lacerated 
his feelings, was followed by an event which almost overwhelmed 
him — the death of his sister Mary, who had for some years been his 
unceasing companion, and had with a gentle disinterestedness 
ministered to his comforts. The shock of her departure almost 
unhinged his reason ; he shunned his former companions, rejected 
sympathy, and was deaf to every word of consolation. Not long 
afterwards he was deprived of his mother, who had been predeceased 
by eight of her nine children. Pathetically notifying his affliction 
in the preface to his history, he also renewed his Journal. In that 
domestic chronicle he, in October 1798, writes thus : — 

A number of years have elapsed without any regular continuation of my 
Journal. I have lost my mother and all my surviving sisters. I have brought 
my History of Scotland nearly to a close ; have discharged my debt, and am 
about to repair to London with prospects of great literary success. My moral 
habits are somewhat improved, and my passions somewhat calmed. I have 
suffered much. The death of my youngest sister Mary has been more severe 
than any former blow I have felt. 

Another entry, in the same strain, follows on the 21st of 
December : — 

I have nearly brought my History of Scotland to a close ; I have studied 
with diligence. ... I hope now to go to London in eight days. I must read 
religious books, be frequent in prayer, study harder and with nobler aims, take 
better care of my money, fix myself in habits of certain steadiness and frugality ; 
I must write to my father. I must prepare to be useful to my nephew and 
niece. I must take care to keep free from debt. I must be just that I may 
afterwards be benevolent. God pity and help me ! 

With these resolutions and aspirations, Mr. Heron early in 1799 
proceeded to London. In a letter to his father, written not long 
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after his arrival, he reported that he was earning a little upwards of 
£300 a year, but that this revenue was derived from sixteen hours 
a day of close application. For his literary services there was an 
abundant demand; he had access to the leading reviews and 
magazines, and his contributions were uniformly acceptable both 
to the booksellers and to the public. But the habits he had 
indulged in Edinburgh returned at intervals. During these seasons 
he would renounce study of every sort, make promises and leave 
them unfulfilled, and also indulge an extravagance as absurd as it 
was unwarranted. When impelled by necessity, he resumed his 
labours at the desk, his old habits of pertinacious diligence would 
revive, and for a time he would fulfil honourably his every engage- 
ment. But on a renewed prosperity followed the old habits of 
indolence and desultoriness. He fell into debt, and was by his 
creditors thrown into Newgate Jail. From that wretched prison he 
appealed to the administrators of the Literary Fund in a petition 
inserted in Disraeli's Calamities of Authors. In that document, 
which is dated 92 Chancery Lane, February 2, 1807, he enumerates 
some of his London labours. His compositions had, he writes, 
appeared in the London Review, the Agricultural Magazine, the 
Universal Magazine, the Anti-Jacobin Review, the Public Cha- 
racters, and the Annual Necrology. And he had contributed to 
these newspapers : the Oracle, the Porcupine, the General Evening 
Post, the Morning Post, the British Press, and the Courier. He 
had been a Parliamentary reporter, and in Latin and in French had 
composed "a greater variety of fugitive pieces" than he had 
known to have been written by any one person. As a sequel, he 
admits that he has "not been free from follies and errors," but 
adds, " The tenor of my life has been temperate, laborious, humble, 
quiet, and to the utmost of my power beneficent." He concludes 
pathetically, "For the last ten months I have been brought to 
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the very extremity of bodily and pecuniary distress. I shudder at 
the thoughts of perishing in a jail." 

The end was near. Reduced by sickness to nearly the point of 
death, he was removed to the Fever Hospital in St. Pancras, where, 
in a week after his entrance, he breathed his last on the 13th April 
1807. Thus closed the career of one of the most industrious 
writers of his age — one who by the force of native talent had sur- 
mounted the disadvantages of birth, and eminently qualified himself 
for excelling in any department of letters. Unhappily he possessed 
an eccentric tendency, which led him in the hour of success to 
deviate from the path of safety. Lacking solid judgment, he 
exposed himself to those financial storms, which as a flood distract 
and then overwhelm their victims. In temperament he was serene 
and gentle; he cherished a generous nature, and was sincerely 
pious. A facile writer, his style is at times declamatory, even 
turgid, but on other occasions is chaste and elegant. Above the 
middle stature, his figure was erect and stately, his countenance 
wore an expression of intelligence, and his deportment was con- 
ciliatory. 



PETER HILL. 

A native of Dysart, Fifeshire, James Hill there held office as 
collector of shore dues. Remarkable for his personal strength, he 
rejoiced to perform the feat of carrying for some distance a half- 
anker of gin in each hand, grasping them by the chimes between 
his fingers and thumbs. By his wife, Margaret Russell, a native of 
Dunfermline, and related to the respectable families of Watt of 
Balbarton and Liddell of Auchtertool, he had five sons and three 
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daughters. In 1770 he was incidentally drowned, when his widow, 
with her surviving children, three sons and three daughters, 

removed to Leith. She afterwards married Christie, of the farm 

of Tullybreak, in the parish of Dysart, by whom she had two sons 
and two daughters. Of her children by her first marriage, her 
three daughters, Isabella, Janet, and Margaret, severally married, 
and had issue. Of the sons, James, first of the name, and John 
died in infancy. David, the youngest son, was drowned in crossing 
the Firth. James, second of the name, born 24th November 1763, 1 
emigrated to Australia, and married Anne Mann, with issue. 

Peter Hill, the eldest son, was born at Dysart on the 20th 
November 1754.* As a boy he served in the seed-shop of Messrs. 
Eagle and Henderson in the High Street, Edinburgh, and in 1784 
he became principal clerk to Mr. Creech. In the latter connexion 
he attracted the notice of the Poet, who in Mr. Creech's absence 
at London during the summer of 1787 began to correspond with 
him. In a note to Mr. Hill, dated 17th May 1787, the Poet 
authorizes him to give certain friends who were privately advancing 
the sale of his volume as many copies as they might apply for. 
Writing to him from Mauchline on the 19th of July, during Mr. 
Creech's continued absence, the Poet informs him that Scot, the 
bookbinder, had craved him for a remittance, and requests that from 
the proceeds of his volume in Mr. Creech's hands he would make 
payment. 

In February 1788 Mr. Hill opened a bookseller's shop in 
Parliament Square. In 1790 he removed to the south side of the 
High Street, between the Old Assembly Close and Borthwick's 
Close. His first apprentice was Archibald Constable. With the 
Poet his intimacy actively ripened, for while in his letter of the 
19th July 1787, the Poet commences with "Dear Sir," he, on the 

1 Dyaart Parish Kegiater. * Ibid. 
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18th July 1788, styles his correspondent as "My Dearest Sir." In 
this latter communication, which abounds in some humorous plati- 
tudes, he informs Mr. Hill that, among other books,' he desires to 
procure through his agency a Family Bible. 

I saw-^-he writes — the other day proposals for a publication, entitled "Banks's 
New and Complete Christian's Family Bible," printed for C. Cook, Paternoster 
Row, London. He promises, at least, to give in the work, I think it is three 
hundred and odd engravings, to which he has put the names of the first artists 
in London. You will know the character of the performance, as some numbers 
of it are published ; and if it is really what it pretends to be, set me down as a 
subscriber, and send me the published numbers. 

The Poet's next letter to Mr. Hill is dated Mauchline, 1st 
October 1788. In this communication he indulges a complimentary 
criticism on a recently published work, entitled Scottish Sceneiy ; 
or, Sketches in Verses, which Mr. Hill had sent for his opinion. 
The work was composed by Mr. James Cririe, Rector of the High 
School of Leith, afterwards a master of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and subsequently D.D., and minister of Dalton. Dr. 
Cririe long survived the Poet, his life being prolonged till 1835. 
His poetry abounds in bold figures and lofty similes, and in his 
descriptions of mountain scenery he seems to have become a model 
to Sir Walter Scott, who does not seem, however, to have acknow- 
ledged, or been conscious of his obligations. Burns describes some 
of Mr. Cririe's descriptions as " admirably fine and truly Ossianic." 
At the close of his letter he remarks, " The Bible you sent me is 
truly elegant ; I only wish it had been in two volumes." 

In his next letter, which is dated from Ellisland, 2nd April 1789, 

the Poet expatiates facetiously. But in plain and sober language 

he desires to be supplied with a copy of Shakespeare, and Johnson's 

English Dictionary. He adds : — 
vol. i. 2 T 
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The library scheme that I mentioned to you is already began under the 
direction of Captain Riddel and Mb !. There is another in emulation of it going 
on at Closeburn, under the auspices of Mr. Menteith of Closeburn, which will be 
on a greater scale than ours. I have likewise secured it for you. Captain R. gave 
his infant Society a great many of his old books, else I had written you on that 
subject; but one of these days I shall trouble you with a commission for "The 
Monkland Friendly Society." A copy of the Spectator, Mirror, Lounger, Man 
of Feeling, Man of Vie World, Guthrie's Geographical Grammar, with some 
religious pieces, will likely be our first order. 

As at the commencement of the letter, the Poet apologizes for 
writing upon Excise paper, he humorously concludes, "When I 
grow richer I will write to you on gilt-post, to make amends for this 
sheet. At present every guinea has a five-guinea errand with, my 
dear sir, your faithful, poor, but honest friend." 

At the interval of some months, the correspondence was resumed. 
Writing from Ellisland on the 2nd February 1790, the Poet com- 
mences rhapsodically. He adds : — 

Now for business. Our book society owe you still £1, 4s. ; a friend of mine 
will, I suppose, have given you some money for me (it is about £3, 10s. or so), 
from which pay yourself the Monkland Friendly Society's account, and likewise 
Mr. Neilson's account, and send me a copy of it. The gentleman that will have 
given you the money will be Mr. Allan Masterton, writing-master in Carrubber's 
Close. I saw lately in a review some extracts from a new poem, called " The 
Village Curate," I think ; send it to me. I want, likewise, a cheap copy of 
The World. Mr. Armstrong, 1 the young poet, who does me the honor to 
mention me so kindly in his works, please give him my best thanks for the 
copy of his book. I shall write him my first leisure hour. I like his poetry 
much, but I think his style in prose quite astonishing. 

1 John Armstrong, a native of Leith, issued Society for the best specimen of prose com- 
in 1789, in his eighteenth year, a duodecimo position. He studied theology with a view to 
volume containing "Juvenile Poems" and "A the ministry, but in 1790 repaired to London, 
Dissertation on the best Method of Punishing where he supported himself by writing for the 
and Preventing Crimes," for which latter he newspapers. He died in 1797, in his twenty- 
had been awarded in January 1789 the gold sixth year, 
prize medal given by the Edinburgh Pantheon 
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On the 2nd of March 1790 the Poet commissioned from Mr. 
Hill, for the Monkland Friendly Society, Knox's History of the 
Reformation, Rae's History of the Rebellion' in 1715, Hervey's 
Meditations, Beveridge's Thoughts, and Watson's Body of Divinity. 
He commissioned a Family Bible for a neighbour, and for him- 
self the dramatic works of Otway and Ben Jonson ; also Molifere 
in French, and the works of Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire in the 
originals. He further expressed his desire to possess " second-handed 
or cheap " copies of Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and 
Cibber, or of the more modern dramatists, Macklin, Garrick, Foote, 
Colman, or Sheridan. Towards the close, he indulges some 
strictures on the prevalence of selfishness, concluding in these 
words : — 

God knows I am no saint; I have a whole host of follies and sins to 
answer for ; but if I could (and I believe I do it as far as I can), I would 
"wipe away all tears from all eyes." Even the knaves who have injured 
me, I would oblige them ; though, to tell the truth, it would be more out of. 
vengeance, to shew them that I was independent of and above them, than out 
of the overflowings of my benevolence. 

Early in January 1791, Mr. Hill had rendered his business 
account, which amounted to £6, 7s. 5<L In remitting £3 as a partial 
payment, on the 17th of January, the Poet, in reference to his pre- 
sent inability to discharge the whole, thus expatiates : — 

Poverty ! thou half-sister of Death, thou cousin-german of Hell, where shall 
I find force of execration equal to thy demerits? By thee, the venerable 
Ancient, though in this insiduous obscurity grown hoary in the practice of 
every virtue under heaven, now laden with years and wretchedness, implores 
from a stony-hearted son of Mammon, whose sun of prosperity never knew a 
cloud, a little — little aid to support his very existence, and is by him denied and 
insulted. By thee, the man of sentiment, whose heart glows with independence 
and melts with sensibility, inly pines under the neglect, or writhes in bitterness 
of soul under the contumely of arrogant, unfeeling wealth. By thee, the man 
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of Genius, whose ill-starred ambition plants him at the tables of the fashionable 
and polite, must see, in suffering silence, his remark neglected, and his person 
despised, while shallow Greatness, in his idiot attempts at wit, shall meet with 
countenance and applause. Nor is it only the family of Worth that have reason 
to complain of thee ; the children of Folly and Vice, though in common with 
thee the offspring of evil, smart equally under thy rod Owing to thee, the man 
of unfortunate disposition and neglected education is condemned as a fool for 
his dissipation ; despised and shunned as a needy wretch, when his follies, as 
usual, have brought him to want; and when his unprincipled necessities drive him 
to dishonest practices, he is abhorred as a miscreant, and perishes by the justice 
of his country. But far otherwise is the lot of the man of family and fortune. 

In the spring of 1791, Mr. Hill despatched to the Poet a present 
of books, which he acknowledged by the gift of a ewe-milk cheese. 
In a letter l of considerable length the Poet facetiously recommends 
the cheese as an antidote to indigestion, and for that purpose 
humorously invites him to extend a slice to their Edinburgh friends. 
Among these he particularizes Smellie, Candlish, Ramsay of the 
Courant, Colonel Dunbar of the Crochallan corps, and John 
Somcrville.* 

An undated note by the Poet to Mr. Hill, but bearing the Dum- 
fries post-mark of June, is simply congratulatory. Upon his friend 
the Bard pours forth these words of blessing: "May the richest 
juices from beneath, and the dews of heaven from above, foster your 
roots and refresh your branches, until you be as conspicuous among 
your fellows as the stately Goliah towering over the little pigmy 
Philistines around him." 

The Poet's next letter to Mr. Hill is dated Ellisland, October 
1791. After describing his condition as nailed to an elbow-chair, 

1 Dr. Carrie places this letter of the Poet ' Mr. Somerrille was an intimate associate of 
nnder March 1789, but it has been clearly the Poet, and a subscriber for four copies of the 
shown by Mr. Scott Douglas (Library edition Edinburgh edition, 
of Burns's Works, v. 353) that it belongs 
to the spring of 1791. 
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with a bruised leg laid on a stool before him, he informs his friend 
that he had sold to his landlord the lease of his farm, and that he 
hoped to visit him about Martinmas, or then, to settle his account. 
He indulges some strictures on his landlord, Mr. Miller, also on Mr. 
Creech, and refers to his own prospects in the Excise. 

A letter to Mr. Hill from the Poet, dated Dumfries, 5th February 
1792, intimates that by favour of his friend, Mr. James Clarke, he has 
sent him £6, Is., of which the sum of £5, 10s. he desired might be 
appropriated in settling with Mr. Kobert Burn, architect, in erecting 
a tombstone which he had commissioned for the grave of Kobert 
Fergusson. Keferring to Mr. Burn's claim, the Poet jocosely 
remarks, " He was two years in erecting it after I commissioned him 
for it, and I have been two years in paying him after he sent his 
account, so he and I are quits. " 

Consequent on the disturbance in commerce created by the war, 
bankruptcy had largely supervened, hence the Poet, writing to Mr. 
Hill in April 1793, uses these words, " I hope and trust that this 
unlucky blast which has overturned so many (and many worthy 
characters who four months ago little dreaded any such thing) will 
spare my friend." In the same letter the Poet informs his cor- 
respondent that the treasurer of the Dumfries Library was forthwith 
to send him a remittance, which would speedily be followed by a 
new order. For a year the correspondence ceased. On its resump- 
tion in February 1794, the Poet writes under some irritation. The 
late familiar address of " My Dear Friend " is departed from, and 
" My Dear Sir " as a commencement is substituted. Burns then 
proceeds : "lam half angry with you that you are not at any pains 
to keep square with our Library here. They complain much of 
your not attending properly to their orders, and but for the exertions 
of Mr. Lewars, a young man I once introduced to you, they would 
have applied elsewhere." In the remainder of the letter the Poet 
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abates his sternness, and, after expressing his deep concern in his 
correspondent's personal welfare, returns to his usual playful vein. 

The apparent indiiference as to the commissions of the Dumfries 
Library Mr. Hill satisfactorily explained, and in the course of the 
summer he visited the Poet at Dumfries, accompanied by their 
common friends, Mr. David Ramsay, of the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, and Mr. Cameron, stationer, brother of the accomplished 
Mr. William Cameron, minister of Kirknewton. In October follow- 
ing (1794) the Poet despatched to Mr. Hill the gift of a kippered 
salmon. 1 In a post letter he adjures him to include among those 
who should partake of it their friends Ramsay and Cameron- 

The Poet was suffering under the illness of which he died when, 
on the 29th January 1796, he despatched to Mr. Hill a brief note, 
containing these words : — 

My Dear Hill, — By the chaise, the driver of which brings you this, I send 
your annual kipper ; but on the express condition that you do not, like a fool 
as you were last year, put yourself to five times the value in expense of a 
return. 

In closing, the Poet promised to write again, but the correspondence 
closed. 

In several of his letters the Poet desires his remembrances to 
Mrs. Hill. In his letter written from Ellisland, 2nd March 1790, 
he expresses a hope that she is " as amiable, and sings as divinely 
as ever." But the truth is, as we learn from her grandson, Mr. 
George Wilson of Dalmarnock, Mrs. Hill did not regard the Poet 
with much personal esteem. Disturbed by the boisterous hilarity 
which attended his evening meetings with her husband, when he 
was resident at Edinburgh, she regarded his occasional visits subse- 
quently with a measure of aversion. Mrs. Hill was of * rank 
superior to her husband, and became his wife in the year 1780, 

1 A salmon cut up and dried in the smoke of the chimney.- - - 
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when he was, with a small salary, serving in a seed-shop. Her 
former name was Eliza Lindsay, and her father was Sir John 
Lindsay, second son of Sir Alexander Lindsay, Bart, of Evilick. A 
sister of her father was Mrs. Murray of Henderland, mother of the 
late Lord Murray, and another sister was wife of Allan Eamsay the 
painter. 

At the time of their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Hill rented a small 
flat at the head of the Mound. Before the close of the century they 
occupied a house in Nicolson Street at the corner of Hill Place. 
Next they acquired by purchase the house No. 7 Randolph Creacent, 
in the New Town, and there resided till Mr. Hill's death, which took 
place on the 10th February 1837. Mr. Hill reached the advanced 
age of eighty-three. Having renounced the concerns of trade, 
he, in 1805, was appointed treasurer of the city, and from 1809 to 
1813 he held office as treasurer of Heriot's Hospital. In 1814 
he received the lucrative appointment of Collector of Cess, which 
he retained till the period of his death. 

Of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Hill were born seven sons and 
seven daughters. The daughters Amelia, Mary Milner, and Helen 
died unmarried. Margaret, second daughter, married Francis Bridges 
of Edinburgh, with issue. Eliza, fourth daughter, married James 
Normand, Dysart, with issue. Lindsay, seventh daughter, born 
10th July 1803, married, 11th March 1834, George Wilson of Dal- 
marnock, with issue a son, George, and others. Of the sons, John 
first and John second, James, Alexander, and William Simpson died 
young ; Robert died unmarried. 

Peter, eldest surviving son of Peter Hill and Eliza Lindsay, 
entered his father's business. He attained celebrity as a musician. 
In Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk he is thus referred to : — 

Mr. Hill and you, my good fellow, would hit it to a hair; for while his 
afternoons are passed in the most sedulous attention to the business of a 
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flourishing concern, his genteel and agreeable manners have made him a uni- 
versal favourite with everybody, so that one frequently meets with him at 
evening parties, where "it is good to be merry and wise;" and I declare to 
you that you never heard a sweeter pipe. Our friend Tom Moore himself is no 
whit his superior. 1 

Peter Hill the younger married Anne M'Dowall, by whom he 
had a son, who died young; also two daughters, Eliza, wife of 
the Rev. James White, Episcopal clergyman at Leith, whom she 
survives, and Maria, wife of Dr. Henry Newcombe, residing at 
5 Dalrymple Crescent, Edinburgh. 



REV. WILLIAM INGLIS. 

William Inolis was born in 1741 at Freuchie, a small village in 
the parish of Falkland, Fifeshire. His parents were Presbyterian 
dissenters, and, with a view to the ministry in the General Associate 
Church, he, in 1760, with four other young persons, attended the 
theological prelections of the Rev. Alexander MoncriefF, a Professor in 
the connexion. Having become a licentiate, he was ordained minister 
of the Antiburgher congregation at Leslie, Fifeshire, on the 12th 
March 1765 ; he was soon afterwards translated to Loreburn Street 
Church, Dumfries. 2 With the Poet he became acquainted in the 
summer of 1788. The circumstances were these:— Burns had in 
June of that year entered upon his lease of Ellisland, but, as there 
was no suitable accommodation for his family, he lodged for some 

1 Peter's Letters, Letter XLIII. vol. ii. United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh, 1878, 
p. 180. 8vo, pp. 143, 655. 

2 Mackelvic'a AnnaU and Statistics of the 
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months in the small cottage of David Cullie or Kelly, the outgoing 
tenant. Cullie and his wife were members of Mr. Inglis's congrega- 
tion at Dumfries, and, as the reverend gentleman was performing 
his annual round of pastoral visitation, he made a visit at Ellisland. 
The religious duties fulfilled, Mr. Inglis remained to dinner with the 
family, and as the Poet was a lodger in the dwelling, he of necessity 
formed one of the party. Burns again met Mr. Inglis under Mr. 
Cullie's roof, and became sincerely attached to him. 

When the Poet, in December 1791, established his residence at 
Dumfries, he rented sittings in St. Michael's Church, under the 
ministry of Dr. Thomas Mutter, but he also attended the Sunday 
evening services in the church at Loreburn Street. When the Poet 
there presented himself as a hearer for the first time, Mr. Inglis was 
much disconcerted, and had some difficulty in proceeding with his dis- 1 
course. Meeting the Poet some days afterwards, he referred to his 
feeling of embarrassment, adding, " Now I do hope, Mr. Burns, you 
came to worship, and not to scoff." "No, Mr. Inglis," replied the 
Poet ; " those who say I scoff at religion cruelly misrepresent me. 
I came to your church to hear and to pray, and ere long you will 
see me again in your place of worship." * 

The Poet continued to frequently attend Mr. Inglis's ministra- 
tions. His habit becoming known, he was on some festive occasion 
at Dumfries twitted by one of his fellow-guests with, " ga'in' to the 
whigs," the term whigs being locally applied to Presbyterian dis- 
senters. By the Poet the remark was at first allowed to pass 
unheeded, but on its repetition he rose up, and, with unusual 
gravity, exclaimed, " I'll tell you, gentlemen, why I go to the whigs : 
when I hear Mr. Inglis, I hear one who believes and feels all he says, 
and I don't have the same assurance when I go anywhere else." * 

1 Recovered from tradition by Mr. J. Carlyle * Communicated to the author by Dr. Jamea 
Aitken. Clyde, grandson of Mr. Inglis. 
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Mr. Inglis visited the Poet in his last illness, and had profitable 
conversation with him. l 

Mr. Inglis continued to discharge the sole duties of the pastorate 
in Loreburn Street till 1810, when Mr. James Clyde, from Perth, 
was admitted as his colleague. He died on the 10th May 1826, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age and sixty -second of his ministry. 2 

In St. Michael's Churchyard, Dumfries, Mr. Inglis is com- 
memorated by an altar tombstone, erected by his family ; also by 
a monument in Gothic architecture, reared to his memory by his 
attached flock. On the latter he is thus celebrated : — 

He was possessed of an amiable temper, and of a peculiar suavity of 
manners, which endeared him to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
As a minister, he was a fearless reprover of vice, a faithful promoter of virtue, 
assiduous and punctual in the discharge of all his various duties. He was a 
steady and sincere friend, a loving and affectionate husband, a tender father, 
an exercised Christian, and an honest man. He lived greatly beloved, and 
died deeply regretted. 3 

Mr. Inglis married, 3rd August 1766, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Simson, Cults, Fifeshire; she died 8th November 1814, at 
the age of sixty-eight. Their family consisted of three daughters. 
Helen, the eldest, died 10th April 1822. Ann, second daughter, 
married her father's colleague, Mr. James Clyde, with issue James 
Clyde, LL.D., and others. Katherine, the third daughter, married the 
Kev. Robert Gellatly, Mainsriddle; she died 18th September 1839/ 
The daughters Katherine and Ann administered their father's estate, 
a portion of which consisted in house property at Freuchie in Fife. 5 

1 Thomas Carlyle, the Man and his Books, * M'Dowall's Memorials of St. Michael's 
by William Howie Wylie, London, 1881, 12mo, Churchyard, Edinburgh, 1876, pp. 319, 820. 
p. 47. 4 Ibid. 

8 Mackelrie's Annals, p. 143. * Dumfries Com. Reg. Testaments, zzL pp. 

287-289. 
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JAMES JOHNSON. 

James Johnson, music-publisher and engraver at Edinburgh, had, 
prior to Burns's first visit to Edinburgh, determined "in a port- 
able form, to unite the songs and music of Scotland in one general 
collection. " While maturing his arrangements, he was fortunate in 
becoming known to the Poet, who cordially encouraged the under- 
taking. With Mr. Johnson he, immediately before setting out on 
his Border tour, communicated thus : — 

Lawnmarket, 4th May 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I have sent you a song never before known, for your collection ; 
the air by Mr. M*Gibbon, but I know not the author of the words, which I 
got from Dr. Blacklock. 

Farewell, my dear sir ! I wished to have seen you, but I have been dread- 
fully throng, as I march to-morrow. 

Had my acquaintance with you been a little older, I would have asked the 
favour of your correspondence, as I have met with few people whose company 
and conversation gave me so much pleasure, because I have met with few whose 
sentiments are so congenial to my own. When Dunbar and you meet, tell him 
I left Edinburgh with the idea of him hanging somewhere about my heart. 

Keep the original of this song till we meet again, whenever that may be. 

In June appeared the first volume of Mr. Johnson's publication, 
under the title of The Scots Musical Museum, " humbly dedicated 
to the Catch Club, instituted at Edinburgh June 1771." The 
volume embraced one hundred songs, with music, printed from 
pewter plates, a cheap and convenient process invented by the 
editor. In his preface, dated "Bell's Wynd, May 22, 1787," 
Mr. Johnson announces that the work is issued by subscription, 
and that he enjoyed the patronage and counsel " of a number of 
gentlemen of undisputed taste." He concludes : — 
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In the meantime it is humbly requested, if any lady or gentleman have any 
song of merit with the music (never hitherto published) of the true ancient 
Caledonian strain, that they would be pleased to transmit the same to the 
publisher, that it may be submitted to the proper judges, and so be preserved 
in this repository of our national music and song. 

To the first volume Burns contributed the songs " Green grow 
the Hashes," and " Young Peggy blooms," to the tune of " Loch 
Eroch side." Deeply interested in Mr. Johnson's enterprise, he, in 
November 1787, reported its existence to his friend, Mr. James 
Candlish, at Glasgow, in these terms : — 

I am engaged in assisting an honest Scotch enthusiast, a friend of mine, 
who is an engraver, and has taken it into his head to publish a collection of 
all our songs set to music, of which the words and music are done by Scotsmen. 
This, you will easily guess, is an undertaking exactly to my taste. I have 
collected, begged, borrowed, and stolen all the songs I could meet with. 

Writing in October of the same year to the Rev. John Skinner at 
Linshart, he, in reference to the Museum, remarks : " I have been 
absolutely crazed about it, collecting old stanzas, and any informa- 
tion remaining respecting their authors, origin, etc." In the 
same month he writes to Mr. James Hoy, at Gordon Castle, in 
these words : — 

Allow me, sir, to strengthen the small claim I have to your acquaintance, 
by the following request An engraver, James Johnson, in Edinburgh, has, 
not from mercenary views, but from an honest Scotch enthusiasm, set about 
collecting all our native songs, and setting them to music; particularly those 
that have never been set before. Clarke, the well-known musician, presides 
over the musical arrangement, and Drs. Beattie and Blacklock, Mr. Tytler of 
Woodhouselee, and your humble servant, to the utmost of his small power, 
assist in collecting the old poetry, or sometimes for a fine air make a stanza 
when it has no words. The brats (too tedious to mention), which claim a 
parental pang from my hardship, I suppose, will appear in Johnson's second 
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number — the first was published before my acquaintance with him. 1 My 
request is — " Cauld Kail in Aberdeen " is one intended for this number, and I 
beg a copy of his Grace of Gordon's words to it, which you were so kind as to 
repeat to me. You may be sure we won't prefix the author's name, except you 
like, though I look on it as no small merit to this work that the names of many 
of the authors of our old Scotch songs, names almost forgotten, will be inserted, 
. . . Johnson's terms are — each number, a handsome pocket volume, to consist 
of a hundred Scotch songs, with basses for the harpsichord, eta The price 
to subscribers, 5s.; to non-subscribers, 6s. He will have three numbers, I 
conjecture. 

The second volume of the Museum, issued in the spring of 1788, 
included " Cauld Kail in Aberdeen," notified as composed by " the 

D of G ." To this volume Burns contributed no fewer than, 

sixteen compositions, these including, " whistle an' Til come to 
you, my lad," " A rosebud by my early walk," " Bonnie lassie, will 
ye go," " Stay, my charmer," " Clarinda, mistress of my soul," and 
" How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding Devon." In a frag- 
mentary letter to Mr. Johnson, dated Mauchline, 25th May 1788, 
he complains of the dilatoriness of his publisher, Mr. Creech, and 
informs his correspondent that he had married Jean Armour, and 
was about to commence operations as a farmer. The Poet's next 
letter to Mr. Johnson, dated Mauchline, 15th November 1788, 
proceeds thus : — 

My Dear Sib, — I have sent you two more songs. If you have got any 
tunes, or anything to correct, please send them by return of the carrier. 

I can easily see, my dear friend, that you will very probably have four 
volumes. Perhaps you may not find your account lucratively in this business ; 
but you are a patriot for the music of your country ; and I am certain posterity 
will look on themselves as highly indebted to your public spirit Be not in a 
hurry ; let us go on correctly, and your name shall be immortal 

I am preparing a flaming preface for your third volume. I see every day 
new musical publications advertised; but what are they? Gaudy, hunted 

1 The Poet, writing from memory, has here fallen into error. 
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butterflies of a day, and then vanish for ever ; but your work will outlive the 
momentary neglects of idle fashion, and defy the teeth of time. 

Have you never a fair goddess that leads you a wild-goose chase of amorous 
devotion 1 Let me know a few of her qualities, such as whether she be rather 
black or fair, plump or thin, short or tall, etc, and choose your air, and I shall 
task my muse to celebrate her. 

The Poet's promise as to celebrating his correspondent's " fair 
goddess " had its outcome in that beautiful song, " Turn again, thou 
fair Eliza ;" it was reserved for the fourth volume. 

In a brief note, dated Ellisland, 23rd January 1789, the Poet 
informs Mr. Johnson that he would be in Edinburgh " in about a 
month," when they might together " overhaul the whole collection." 
The visit was made, and on the 24th April the Poet intimates to his 
correspondent that, owing to his trunk being delayed in Edinburgh, 
he had " not much time of his music." In sending a list of composi- 
tions for the next volume, he adds, " I beg and insist that you will 
never allow my opinion to overrule yours." 

Volume third of the Museum appeared in February 1790. The 
preface, composed by the Poet, was partly a reflex of his letter 
of November 1788 in its closing paragraph. Proceeds the 
writer : — 

As this is not one of those many publications which are hourly ushered into 
the world merely to catch the eye of fashion in her frenzy of a day, the editor has 
little to hope or fear from the herd of readers. Consciousness of the well- 
known merit of our Scottish music, and the national fondness of a Scotchman 
for the productions of his own country, are at once the editor's motive and 
apology for this undertaking, and when any of the pieces in the collection may 
perhaps be found wanting at the critical bar of the first, he appeals to the 
honest prejudices of the last. 

Among the Poet's contributions to the volume are his songs, 
" I gaed a waefu' gate yestreen," " My heart is a-breaking, dear 
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Titty," " 0, were I on Parnassus Hill," " The gloomy night is gather- 
ing fast," and " 0, Willie brew'd a peck o' maut." 

In the work of catering for the Museum, both in the collecting 
of airs and in adapting to these more suitable words, the Poet's 
activities continued. Volume fourth, which appeared in August 
1792, contained seventeen of his songs, including " I hae a wife o' 
my ain," " Ae fond kiss, and then we sever," " Flow gently, sweet 
Affcon," " She's fair and fause," and " Ye banks and braes o' bonnie 
Doon." In the preface the Poet writes : — 

When the editor published the third volume of this work, he had reason to 
conclude that one volume more would finish the publication. Still, however, 
he has a considerable number of Scots airs and songs, more than his plan 
allowed him to include in this fourth volume. These, though in all probability 
they will not amount to what he has hitherto published as one volume, he shall 
yet give to the world, that the Scots Musical Museum may be a collection of 
every Scots song extant To those who object that his publication contains 
pieces of inferior, or little value, the editor answers by referring to his plan. 
All our songs cannot have equal merit Besides, as the world has not agreed 
on any unerring balance, any undisputed standard, in matters of taste, what to 
one person yields no manner of pleasure may to another be a high enjoyment. 

In a letter written at Dumfries in October 1793, the Poet 
informs Mr. Johnson that he had been preparing a new edition of 
his poems, but that nevertheless the undertaking of his corre- 
spondent continued much to occupy his attention. He proceeds : — 

I have better than a dozen songs by me for the fifth volume. Send with 
Mr. Clarke when he comes to you whatever new airs you have got If we 
cannot finish the fifth volume any other way, what would you think of Scotch 
words to some beautiful Irish airs ? In the meantime, at your leisure, give a 
copy of the Museum to my worthy friend, Mr. Peter Hill, bookseller, to bind 
for me, interleaved with blank leaves, exactly as he did the Laird of Glen- 
riddel's, that I may insert every anecdote I can learn, together with my own 
criticisms and remarks on the songs. A copy of this kind I shall leave with you, 
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the editor, to publish at some after period, by way of making the Museum a 
book famous to the end of time, and you renowned for ever. 

In another communication, undated, but ascribed to the same 
month, the Poet writes : — 

I was much obliged to you, my dear friend, for making me acquainted with 
Gow. 1 He is a modest, intelligent, worthy fellow, besides his being a man of 
great genius in his way. I have spent many happy hours with him in the 
short while he has been here. Why did you not send me those tunes and 
verses that Clarke and you cannot make out f Let me have them as soon as 
possible, that while he is at hand I may settle the matter with him. He and I 
have been very busy providing and laying out materials for your fifth volume. 
I have got about a dozen by me. If you can conveniently let me have half a 
dozen copies of your fourth volume, I want no more. As soon as the bound 
copy of all the volumes is ready, take the trouble of forwarding it 

Writing to Mr. Johnson in February 1794, the Poet commences 
his letter : — 

My Dear Sib, — I send you by my friend Mr. Wallace, forty-one songs for 
your fifth volume. Mr. Clarke has also a good many, if he have not, with his 
usual indolence, cast them at the cocks. I have still a good parcel amongst my 
hands in scraps and fragments ; so that I hope we will make shift with our 
last volume. 

In the remainder of his letter the Poet refers to the unsatisfactory 
state of his health, also to his having got possession of " an old 
Highland dirk," which belonged to Lord Balmerino, and which he 
contemplated troubling his correspondent to get for him " mounted 
anew." 

In a letter dated 29th June 1794, the Poet informs Mr. Johnson 
that he had been " getting three or four songs " for his work, and 
reports the names of two new subscribers. In a note to Mr. Johnson, 

1 Probably Mr. William Gow, elder brother of Nathaniel, who was leader of a famous 
musical band at Edinburgh, known as M'Glashan's. 
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despatched in January 1796, the Poet makes corrections on the 
proof of a hotel bill which he had been printing for Mrs. Hyslop of 
the Globe tavern ; he closes with the words : " Farewell, my ever 
valued friend." Labouring under severe, and, as it proved, fatal 
illness, the Poet, by favour of his friend Mr. Lewars, communicated 
with Mr. Johnson in these terms : — 

[Dumfries, ISth May 1796.] 

How are you, my dear friend, and how comes on your fifth volume % You 
may prohably think that for some time past I have neglected you and your 
work ; but alas, the hand of pain and sorrow and care has these many months 
lain heavy on me I Personal and domestic affliction have almost entirely 
banished that alacrity and life with which I used to woo the rural Muse of 
Scotia. In the meantime, let us finish what we have so well begun. The 
gentleman, Mr. Lewars, a particular friend of mine, will bring out any proofs 
(if they are ready), or any message you may have. Farewell. 

[June 16.] — You should have had this when Mr. Lewars called on you, but 
his saddle-bags miscarried. I am extremely anxious for your work, as indeed I 
am for every thing concerning you and your welfare. You are a good, worthy, 
honest fellow, and have a good right to live in this world, because you 
deserve it. Many a merry meeting this publication has given us, and possibly 
it may give us more, though, alas ! I fear it. This protracting, slow, consuming 
illness which hangs over me, will, I doubt much, my ever dear friend, arrest my 
sun before he has well reached his middle career, and will turn over the Poet 
to far other and more important concerns than studying the brilliancy of wit, 
or the pathos of sentiment. However, hope is the cordial of the human 
heart, and I endeavour to cherish it as well as I can. Let me hear from you as 
soon as convenient. Your work is a great one ; and though now that it is near 
finished, I see, if we were to begin again, two or three things that might be 
mended, yet I will venture to prophesy, that to future ages your publication 
will be the text-book and standard of Scottish song and music. 

I am ashamed to ask another favour of you, because you have been so very 
good already ; but my wife has a very particular friend of hers, a young lady 
who sings well, to whom she wishes to present The Scots Musical Museum. If 
you have a spare copy, will you be so obliging as to send it by the very first fly, 
as I am anxious to have it soon. 
VOL. I. 2 X 
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The Poet's letter bears the postmark "June 17," and the request 
with which it concludes was evidently attended to at once, for on 
the 26th of the same month a copy of the Museum was handed by 
the Bard to Miss Lewars, accompanied by a poetical inscription 
of twelve lines. 

On the 21st July the Poet breathed his last. When, not long 
afterwards, Mr. Johnson issued his fifth volume, he in the accom- 
panying preface wrote thus : — 

At the time the editor published the fourth volume of this work, he had 
every reason to believe that five volumes would be sufficient to contain all those 
Scots songs, the merit of which called for publication. But, owing to the 
exertions of the late celebrated Scottish Bard, the work has been enlarged far 
beyond what was originally expected. To attempt to describe the taste and 
abilities of Mr. Burns in his native poetry would be absurd. The public are 
in possession of his productions, which loudly proclaim his merit. To him is 
the present collection indebted for almost all of these excellent pieces which 
it contains. He has not only enriched it with a variety of beautiful and 
original songs, composed by himself, but his zeal for the success of The 
Scots Musical Museum prompted him to collect and write out accurate copies of 
many others in their genuine simplicity. Prior to his decease, he furnished the 
editor with a number, in addition to those already published, greater than 
can be included in one volume. To withhold these from the public eye 
would be most improper. And the editor therefore, at the solicitation of many 
of the subscribers, has agreed to publish them in a sixth volume, which most 
certainly will conclude the present work. As these, however, will not fill up a 
volume, the editor means to insert a number of tunes adapted to the flute, 
which he is confident many of the subscribers will approve of. Those ladies 
who sing'and perform upon the pianoforte shall be furnished with the songs and 
music for their use, at a reduced price, upon application to the editor. 

Mr. Johnson then presents the Poet's last letter to him, the 
original of which he offers to "cheerfully show to his subscribers." 
It was subsequently made to accompany the work in a lithographed 
fac-simile. The sixth and concluding volume of the Musical 
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Museum, apart from the volume of illustrations, appeared in 1803, 
the preface being dated June 4th of that year. 1 

Mr. Johnson died at Edinburgh on the 26th of February 1811. 
His wife, whom he had married about the year 1790, was at his 
death totally unprovided for. For a time she subsisted on the 
occasional donations of a few of her husband's old friends and 
acquaintances, and, after remaining for some time as an out-pensioner, 
she at length found shelter as an inmate of the Edinburgh Charity 
Workhouse. 

About four years after Mr. Johnson's death the original pewter 
plates and remaining copies of The Scots Musical Museum, including 
the copyright, also such of Burns's MSS. as had been preserved, were 
exposed to sale, and became the property of Mr. William Blackwood, 
bookseller. Desirous of carrying out the Poet's original scheme of 
accompanying the work with notes or illustrations, Mr. Blackwood 
endeavoured to secure the services of a competent editor. At length 
the editorship was entrusted to Mr. William Stenhouse, accountant 
in Edinburgh, who prepared a series of illustrations to the six parts 
or original volumes. These were printed in the same octavo form as 
the original work, and would have occupied a volume of 512 pages. 
But Mr. Stenhouse proposed a general preface, and as he delayed 
to produce it, Mr. Blackwood seems to have lost all interest in the 
concern. Mr. Stenhouse died in 1827, and when, in 1834, Mr. 
Blackwood also passed away, the sheets were discovered in the 
printer's warehouse in a condition of neglect. Mr. Blackwood's 
representatives now entrusted the revision to Mr. David Laing, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the history of the Scottish poets 
amply justified their choice. Accordingly, in 1839, the Museum was 
issued in its original form of six volumes or parts, with notes at the 

1 To the Scots Musical Museum Burns contributed, from first to last, no fewer than 184 
original, altered, and collected songs. 
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end of each ; those of Mr. Stenhouse being supplemented or corrected 
by Mr. Laing, also by his friend, the ingenious and erudite Mr. 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. In 1853 a new edition of the work 
was issued, also under Mr. Laing's superintendence, in four volumes, 
with the former introduction largely extended so as to embrace 
a more extended catalogue of the Collections of Scottish Music; 



MARGARET KENNEDY. 

Daughter of Robert Kennedy and Grizel Cathcart of Daljarrock, 
Margaret Kennedy was born in the parish of Colmonell on the 3rd 
November 1766. 1 She became known to the Poet in the autumn of 
1785, when she was on a long visit to her elder sister, Mrs. Gavin 
Hamilton, at Mauchline ; he then composed in her praise his song of 
" Young Peggy blooms our bonniest lass," subsequently published 
in Johnson's Museum. In a letter to Miss Kennedy which accom- 
panied the song, the Poet concluded a well-expressed eulogy with 
the following exordium : — 

That the arrows of misfortune, however they should, as incident to 
humanity, glance a slight wound, may never reach your heart; that the 
snares of villany may never beset you in the road of life ; that Innocence may 
hand you by the path of Honor to the dwelling of Peace, is the sincere wish 
of him who has the honor to be, etc. 

The Poet's wish was sadly unfulfilled In November 1784 
Miss Kennedy began to receive attention from Captain, afterwards 
Colonel Andrew M'Doual, younger of Logan, in the county of 
Wigtown, who, though only in his twenty-fifth year, represented his 

1 Colmonell Parish Register, 
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county in Parliament. Colonel Logan was a notorious libertine, and, 
consistently with his character, he, after winning Miss Kennedy's 
affections, and corresponding with her for a period of ten years, 
betrayed and deserted her. Pretending that he could not venture 
upon a public marriage during his father's life, he, by an unattested 
declaration, induced Miss Kennedy to believe that she was actually 
his wife, with the result that she bore him an infant daughter in 
January 1794. As, prior to the child's birth, M'Doual had, on his 
father's death, succeeded to the paternal inheritance, Miss Kennedy 
urged him, both for her own sake and that of the infant, to publicly 
avow the secret marriage. He insolently refused, and defied her to 
prove even that he was the father of her child. In further resistance 
of her claim, he married another. On Miss Kennedy's behalf an 
action of declarator of marriage was instituted against M'Doual, 
with the alternative conclusion of damages for seduction. The 
victim of wounded feeling, Miss Kennedy died in February 1795, 
but the law process was proceeded with on behalf of her child. 
In 1798 the Consistorial Court pronounced for marriage and 
legitimacy; but this judgment was on appeal reversed by the 
Court of Session, which, however, allowed £3000 to the infant as 
alimentary provision, also as damages to her deceased mother. 
The details of the law process are set forth in the printed decisions, 
but we have summarized the sad history almost in the words of 
Mr. Scott Douglas, who, in his Library edition of Burns's Works 
(vol. iv. pp. 103, 104), has presented a concise narrative of the case. 

Miss Kennedy's sad story is supposed to have suggested to the 
Poet his touching allusion to " the thorn " in his song beginning, 
" Ye banks an' braes o' bonnie Doon." 

Margaret Kennedy's daughter obtained a respectable marriage, 
and, according to Dr. Robert Chambers, was living at Edinburgh in 
1851. 
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JOHN KENNEDY. 

John Kennedy, a personal friend of Gavin Hamilton, and, as is 
believed, a near relative of his wife, held office as factor to the Earl 
of Dumfries. He, in this capacity, resided in Dumfries House, in 
the parish of Cumnock, and on the banks of the Lugar. To Mr. 
Kennedy the Poet transmitted, in March 1786, his " Cotters 
Saturday Night," accompanied by the following letter : — 

Mossgibl, 3rd March 1786. 

Snt, — I have done myself the pleasure of complying with your request in 
sending you my Cottager. If you have a leisure minute I should be glad you 
would copy it, and return me either the original or the transcript, as I have 
not a copy of it by me, and I have a friend who wishes to see it 

Then follows his poetical epistle, beginning : — 

Now, Kennedy, if foot or horse 
E'er bring you in by Mauchline corse. 

The epistle concludes : — 

If, as I'm informed weel, 
Ye hate, as ill's the very deil, 
The flinty heart that canna feel — 

Come, sir, here's to you ! 
Hae, there's my haun', I wiss you weel, 
An' gude be wi' you. 

At the distance of a century one is disposed to tremble at the 
thought that the author of " The Cotter's Saturday Night" should 
have entrusted his original or only available copy of that poem to a 
perfect stranger, and that stranger a young man, who was more 
likely from his lack of literary training to mislay or lose, than to 
preserve it. An alternative had been presented, and Mr. Kennedy 
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accepted that of retaining the Poet's holograph, and supplying the 
author with a copy. 

At Mr, Hamilton's request, Mr. Kennedy undertook to promote 
the subscription for the Kilmarnock edition, and a knowledge of this 
fact induced the Poet to again communicate with him. In an 
undated letter, which has been ascribed to the 20th April 1786, the 
Poet addresses Mr. Kennedy in these words : — 

Sir, — By some neglect in Mr. Hamilton, I did not hear of your kind 
request for a subscription paper till this day. I will not attempt any acknow- 
ledgment for this, nor the manner in which I see your name in Mr. Hamilton's 
subscription list. Allow me only to say, sir, that I feel the weight of the debt. 
I have here likewise enclosed a small piece, the very latest of my productions. 
I am a good deal pleased with some sentiments myself, as they are just the 
native querulous feelings of a heart which, as the elegantly melting Gray says — 

" Melancholy has marked for her own." 

To his correspondent the Poet enclosed a copy of his " Mountain 
Daisy," then entitled " The Gowan." 

At the close of the letter the Poet expresses his intention 
of meeting Mr. Kennedy at the approaching Mauchline races. The 
correspondents must have met, for in writing to Mr. Kennedy on 
the 17th May, the Poet substitutes "Dear Sir" for "Sir," as a 
commencement In this communication he remarks that " in about 
three or four weeks " he would " probably set the press a-going," 
alluding to the printing of his intended volume ; he enclosed a copy 
of his " Epistle to John Rankine." 

When the Kilmarnock volume was issued, early in August 1786, 
Mr. Kennedy received for hinjiself and his subscribers twenty copies. 
The Poet now communicated with him from Kilmarnock in these 
terms : — 

August 1786. 

My Dear Sir, — Your truly facetious epistle of the 3rd inst. gave me 
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much entertainment. I was only sorry I had not the pleasure of seeing you 
as I passed your way, but we shall bring up all our leeway on Wednesday 
the 16th current, when I hope to have it in my power to call on you, and 
take a kind, very probably a last adieu, before I go for Jamaica ; and I expect 
orders to repair to Greenock every day. I have at last made my public appear- 
ance, and am solemnly inaugurate^ into the numerous class. Could I have 
got a carrier, you should have had a score of vouchers for my authorship ; but 
now you have them, let them speak for themselves. 

Farewell, dear friend ! may gude luck hit you, 
And 'mang her favorites admit you ; 
If e'er detraction shore 1 to smite you, 

May nane believe him ! 
And ony deil that thinks to get you, 

Good Lord, deceive him ! 

After serving his office as factor at Dumfries House for thirteen 
years, Mr. Kennedy became factor to the Earl of Breadalbane at 
Taymouth Castle, a situation which he retained for eighteen years. 
He then retired to Edinburgh, where he died on the 19th June 
1812, at the age of fifty-five. His remains were consigned to the 
Old Calton burial-ground, where a tombstone has been erected to his 
memory. 



JOHN LAPRAIK. 

The name Lekprevick — abridged Lapraik — is of French origin. The 
family of Lekprevick or Lapraik of that Ilk flourished in the 
thirteenth century and long afterwards, and the castle of Lekprevick, 
now in ruins, is situated about a mile and a half south from 
Kilbride, in the county of Lanark. Robert Lekprevick was printer 
to James VI. From his press was issued a collected edition of the 

1 Offer. 
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Scottish Statutes. Another of his issues is a quarto edition, in black- 
letter, of Hie Actis and Deides of the illuster and vailyeand 
campion Schir William Wallace of Ellerslie . . . at the expends 
of Henrie Charteris, of which the only copy known to exist is pre- 
served in the British Museum. A. third of Lekprevick's issues was 
The Sege of the Castel of Edinburgh, printed in 1573. 

A branch of the Lekprevick family settled in the Kyle district 
of Ayrshire. John Lapraik of Dalquhram, in the parish of 
Muirkirk, w T as father of several children. Of these John, the 
eldest, forms the subject of the present memoir. Born in 1727, he 
early succeeded to the paternal inheritance. In March 1754 he 
married Margaret Rankine, eldest daughter of William Rankine of 
Lochhead, and sister of Burns's friend, John Rankine of Adamhill. 
In his marriage contract it is set forth that he received with his wife 
a dowry of one hundred pounds sterling, while his own property is 
described in these terms : — 

All and haill that eight shilling ninepenny land of old extent of Dal- 
quhram, alias Nether Dalquhram ; and all and haill the eight shilling ninepenny 
land of old extent of Upper Dalquhram, commonly called Laigh Hall ; as also, 
all and haill the eight shilling ninepenny land of old extent of Dalquhram, 
called Douglass Dalquhram, with the respective houses, Diggings, yeards, parts 
and pendicles, and haill pertinents of the said several lands and teinds, parsonage 
and vicarage, of the same, all lying within the parish of Muirkirk. 

Besides the lands enumerated in his marriage contract, Mr. Lapraik 

held in lease the ground and mill of Muirsmill in the same vicinity. 

But, amidst his prosperous surroundings, he sustained a heavy 

bereavement in the death of his attached wife, which took place 

soon after the birth of her fifth child. A few years after this event, 

he married, in 1776, Janet Anderson, daughter of the farmer at 

Lightshaw, in his immediate neighbourhood. Hitherto he had been 

content to derive a moderate revenue by farming his own lands, also 
vol. i. 2 Y 
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others he held in lease, but the Ayr Bank, established in 1769 under 
the designation of Douglas, Heron, & Co., having by its lavish credit 
induced a monetary speculation, Mr. Lapraik was led unhappily to 
take part in its concerns. When, in August 1773, the bank closed 
its transactions, he, though not a shareholder, found himself in 
discounts, for which he had become guarantee, involved seriously. 
The Douglas and Heron Bank disaster Mr. Lapraik depicted in a 
poem which included these stanzas : — 

In the year sixty-nine and seventy, 
Notes amongst us were too plenty : 
We took our glass and were right canty ; 

And little thought 
That plenty, when it's misimproven, 

Brings men to nought. 

The cry went through from " pole to pole," 
There's credit here for every soul ; 
If he's well hack'd, without control, 

He shall have money ; 
'Tis bitter sauce to each one now, 

That then was honey. 

• This credit went o'er all the country ; 
It was as ready as King's bounty, 
But now there is not one of twenty 

That can get rest ; 
Homings are going every day, 

They're so opprest. 

Consequent on impending difficulties, Mr. Lapraik leased to a 
tenant his lands of Dalquhram, and renting, in addition to 
Muirsmill, the considerable farm of Netherwood, on the water of 
Greenoak, he strenuously endeavoured to retrieve his losses. But, 
after maintaining an unfruitful struggle for the period of nine years, 
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he, in order to satisfy urgent claims, was obliged to alienate his 
lands. Nor did the surrender of his patrimony satisfy the impor- 
tunity of his creditors, who, availing themselves of their legal 
powers, threw him into prison. In a debtors cell in the jail at Ayr 
he began to exercise the poetical faculty, which he had hitherto 
exerted only at intervals. Among his early compositions was the 
following song, addressed to his wife : — 

When I upon thy bosom lean, 

Enraptured I do call thee mine ; 
I glory in those sacred ties 

That made us one who once were twain ; 
A mutual flame inspires us both, 

The tender look, the melting kiss ; 
Even years shall ne'er destroy our love — 

Some sweet sensation new will rise. 

Have I a wish 7 'tis all for thee ; 

I know thy wish is me to please ; 
Our moments pass so smooth away, 

That numbers on us look and gaze. 
Well pleased to see our happy days, 

They bid us live and still love on ; 
And if some cares shall chance to rise 

Thy bosom still shall be my home. 

I'll lull me there, and take my rest ; 

And if that aught disturb my fair, 
I'll bid her laugh her cares all out, 

And beg her not to drop a tear. 
Have I a joy % 'tis all her own ; 

Her heart and mine are all the same ; 
They're like the woodbine round the tree, 

That's twined till death shall us disjoin. 

This composition, materially improved by Burns, was inserted 
by him in the third volume of The Scots Musical Museum. The 
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original version, sung at a rockin', attracted the Poets fancy, and 
induced him to send to the author his epistle beginning, " While 
briers an woodbines budding green." Rejoicing in the appreciation 
of the Mossgiel Bard, Mr. Lapraik replied in verse of a similar strain, 
which he despatched by the hands of his son James. The messenger 
found Burns engaged in a field sowing corn. Receiving the letter, 
he proceeded to the perusal, and with such eagerness that he 
unconsciously let go the sheet containing the grain, and it was not 
till he had finished reading that he discovered the loss he had 
sustained. 1 Busy as he was with the concerns of husbandry, Burns 
lost no time in despatching to his correspondent a second epistle, 
beginning, "While new-ca'd kye rowte at the stake." The first 
and second epistles appeared in our Poet's first and second editions. 
A third epistle, which Mr. Lapraik received from Mossgiel during 
the harvest of 1785, he gave to the world in his own published 
volume. 2 That composition is as follows : — 

Guid speed and furder to you, Johnie, 
Guid health, hale Han's, an* weather bonnie ; 
Now when ye're nickin down fu' cannie 

The staffs bread, 
May ye ne'er want a stoup o' bran'y 

To clear your head. 

May Boreas never thresh your rigs, 
Xor kick your rickles aff their legs, 
Scndin' the stuff o'er muirs an' haggs 

like drivin' wrack ; 
But may the tapmost grain that wags 

Come to the sack. 

I'm bizzie, too, an' skelpin' at it, 

But bitter, daudin' showers hae wat it ; 

1 Contemporaries of Burns, p. 26. 

2 Poems on Several Occasions, by John Lapraik, Kilmarnock, 1788. 
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Sae my auld stuinpie pen I gat it, 

Wi' muckle wark, 
An* took my jocteleg an* whatt it, 

Like ony dark. 

It's now twa month that I'm your debtor, 
For your braw, nameless, dateless letter, 
Abusin' me for harsh ill nature 

On holy men, 
While deil a hair yoursel' ye're better, 

But mair profane. 

But let the kirk-folk ring their bells, 
Let's sing about our noble eel's : 
We'll cry nae jads frae haethen hills 

To help or roose us, 
But browster wives an' whisky-stills, 

They are the Muses. 

Your friendship, sir, I winna quat it, 

An', if ye mak' objections at it, 

Then ban' in niove some day we'll knot it, 

An' witness take ; 
An' when wi' usquebae we've wat it, 

It winna break. 

But if the beast and branks be spar'd 
Till kye be gaun without the herd, 
An' a' the vittel in the yard, 

And theekit right, 
I mean your ingle-side to guard 

Ae winter night. 

Then muse-inspirin' aqua-vitae 

Shall mak' us baith sae blythe an' witty, 

Till ye forget ye're auld an' gatty, 

An' be as canty 
As ye were nine year less than thretty, 

Sweet ane an' twenty ! 
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But stocks are cowpit wi* the blast, 
An' now the sinn keeks in the west, 
Then I maun rin amang the rest 

An' quat my chanter ; 
Sac I subscribe myself, in haste, 

Yours, Rab the Ranter. 

True to his promise, the Poet, in the course of the winter, visited 
Mr. Lapraik at Muirsmill, where he dined, spent a jovial evening, 
and sojourned for the night. 

Moved by the success of the Mossgiel Bard, and elated by his 
attention, Mr. Lapraik issued, in 1788, from the press of John 
Wilson at Kilmarnock, an octavo volume of 240 pages, entitled, 
Poems on Several Occasions. Characterized by philanthropic 
sentiment and the vigorous assertion of a manly independence, Mr. 
Lapraik's verses were not of sufficient merit to attract any general 
attention. A more pleasing illustration of his poetical skill is to be 
found in the following verses contributed by him to the third 
volume of The Scots Musical Museum : — 

When west winds did blow with a soft gentle breeze, 
And sweet blooming verdure did clothe all the trees, 
I went forth one morning to hail the new spring, 
And hear the sweet songsters all warble and sing. 
I saw the green forest, I saw the gay plain, 
But nature to me was delightful in vain, 
For love had invaded the peace of my mind, 
And Jenny, dear Jenny, was fair and unkind. 

Ye Powers, who reside in the regions above, 
Deprive me of life, or inspire her with love ; 
Make Jenny's fair bosom to feel for my pain, 
That I may sweet peace and contentment regain. 
Then in a retreat with my dear I would dwell ; 
Contentment should guavd us in some humble cell ; 
Remote, we'll live happy, tho* simple our fare, 
Our health all our wealth, and to love all our care. 
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Mr. Lapraik at one time entertained the notion of emigrating 
to America. About the year 1796 he surrendered his lease of 
Muirsmill, and took possession of a cottage at Nether Wellwood, 
from whence he removed to Muirkirk, where he was appointed post- 
master ; he also kept an inn. He died at Muirkirk on the 7th May 
1807, at the age of eighty. 

Mr. Lapraik's second wife, Janet Anderson, died on the 5 th 
March 1825. Of their union was born a large family, of whom 
nine reached maturity. 
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